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THE DOCTRINE OF PRATIBHA IN 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


BY 


Gopinath Kaviraj. 


A— INTRODUCTORY. 


Doctrine of 
Pratibha 


Meaning of the 
term. 


In the history of philosophical thought in India one very 
often meets with the problem which starts from 
a sense of the inadequacy of intellectual powers 
and points to the necessity of recognising a 
distinct faculty tor the explanation of phenomena beyond the 
range of these powers. It was in attempting to offer a solution 
of this problem that the doctrine of Pratibha, or as it is some- 
where called, Prajha, had its origin. 

v^Phe word Pratibha, which literally means a flash of light, 
— a revelation, is usually h)und in literature in 
the sense of wisdom characterised by immedi- 
acy and freshness. It mighl l>e called the 
supersensuous and supra-ratioiuil apperception, grasping tj’uth 
directly, and would, therefore, seem to have ( lie same value, both 
as a faculty and as an act, in Indian Philosophy as Intuition 
has in some of the western systems. J From a general survey of 
the literature concerned and a careful analysis of its contents 
it would appear that the word is used in two distinct but 
allied senses : ' / * 

(i) to indicate any kind of knowledge wliich is not 
sense-born nor of the nature of an inference. But as such 
knowledge may range over a wide variety of subjects, it is 
possible to distinguish it again as lower and higher. The 
phenomena of ordinary clairvoyance and telepathy are instance© 
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of the former, while the latter kind is represented in the Supreme 
Wisdom of the Saint. 

(ii) In the latter sense, however, the use of the term is 
restricted to the agamic literature, where it stands for the 
Highest Divinity, understood as Principle of Intelligence and 
conceived as Female. In other words, pratibhS, otherwise 
known as W ( or ), means in the agama, especially 

in the Tripura and Trika sections of it, the power of self-reve- 
lation or self-illumination of the Supreme Spirit, with which it 
is essentially and eternally identical. The employment of the 
word in the meaning of ‘guru’ ( as in Abhinavagupta, Tantra 
Sara, p. 120 ) comes under this second head. 

The prime characteristic of this supersensiious knowledge 
. is, as we have observed, its immediacy and in- 
^ tense clarity. According to all the systems 
such knowledge is considered transcendental, 
being held to be free from the time and space limitations which 
are imposed as a matter of necessity on all inferior knowledge 
and from the indispensable conditions which govern the origin 
or manifestation of the latter. Consequently we find in every 
respect a strongly marked contrast between the two. This higher 
knowledge dispenses in its rise with the need of sense-organs 
and, unlike reflective judgment, with that of the rational faculty. 
It reveals the past and the furture as in a single flash, and also 
the absent and the remote. Nothing escapes its searching 
light. It is aptly described as simultaneously illuminating 
everything in every aspect and as eternal (Yoga Su. III. 84). 

In Nyi-ya, Vai^esika and occasionally in Vedanta the term 
pratibha (and sometimes is employed to 

Its synonyms, ^j^jg supreme knowledge, a term which 

has the sanction of usage in Yoga literature. The word prajna 
too is sometimes used in Yoga works as a synonym of pratibha. 
In Vy&karana both prajha and pratibha are to be found and 
these are declared identical in sense with the pasyantl stage of 
the fourfold VSk. The Sgamas retain all these terms and add 
samved to the list of synonyms. The Buddhists are familiar 
with the name prajfia even in their oldest canonical literature, 
but do not seem to know anything of pratibha or the other terms. 
But the Jains have, curiously enough, not a single one of these- 
words in their philosophical vocabulary, though they have fully 
treated of the subject in their works. They have discussed the 
question in their own way and under their own technical appel- 
lations, e. g., avadhijhSna, Kevalajfiana and su forth. From a 
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survey of the entire field it will be evident that the problem 
has recurred everywhere and has everywhere to all appearances 
been similarly dealt with, 


B^HIftTORY OF THE DOCTRINE IN THE SCHOOLS. 

§1 

NY^YA-VAISESIKA. 

Ill early VaiSesika and Nyaya literature we find not only 
The existence of ^ridications of the existence of the doctrine, but 


the doctrine and 
even of the term 
in Ny ay a-V ai- 
fiesika. 


even the very term pratibha used in its techni- 
cal sense. But since these systems busied them- 
selves particularly with the empirical forms of 
reality and more or less with dialectics, they 
could not give the subject the same fulness and precision 
in its treatment as its nature demanded. The little, however, 
that has been left on record by these philosophers is highly 
interesting and w^ould enable us, following along their lines, to 
have an idea of what they really meant. 

While mentioning the various kinds of knowledge derived 

^ from ordinary sources, Kanfida confines himself 

Limits of ordinary , ^ ‘ t 

knowledge. sense-perception, inierence and verbal cogni- 
tion, of which the first two he conceives as 
really independent and the last one as only a form of the second- 
This shows that according to Kanada the senses, aided by the 
natural light of reason, constitute for the average man the only 
valid source of knowledge. The testimony of the senses is 
sometimes deceptive, and so, when a doubt arises as to its 
correctness, it has to be verified either by an appeal to Reason 
or by and the certitude which the verification thus 

results in establishing must be regarded for all practical purposes 
as sufficient and final. And consequently the Reality which 
such a certitude discloses is only empirical. Further, the scope 
of the natural faculties is very limited : they cannot operate 
except under definite physical and physiological conditions. 
Absolute knowledge, in every sense unlimited and revealing 
the Heart of Reality, is therefore not within the reach of ordinary 
humanity. 

But such knowledge is declared to exist and is said to be 

Absolute know a^^ainable by every man who develops within 
ledge. himself, by continued effort, the faculty of im- 

mediate vision and becomes in this way a rsi or 
seer. And for this reason it is known as firsa. The Vaifiesika 
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Sutra 9.2.13 mentions this, in association with what it calls 
siddhadarsana, and explains its supersensuous character. ^ 

'^rhe process of the genesis of this knowledge may be easily 
^ ^ explained. It is assumed in this system that 

pia ned. knowledge can arise except through the con- 

tact of the manas, the atomic intra-organic 
fa ulty of attention, with the self, this contact being an invari- 
able causal antecedent to the phenomena of conscious life in 
general. The character of the resulting knowledge is determined 
by the state of the manas, viz. whether it is at rest or in motion. 
If it is moving, — and all movement is ultimately due to the 

action of prior dispositions (traces, &c.) and of adrs^a it 

comes of necessity into relation with the senses which may (as 
in walking) or may not (as in dream, somnambulism, &c.) be in 
touch with the objects; and the ensuing consciousness is either 
or But if the manas be absolutely motionless, two 
states may follow according as this motionlessness is consequent 
merely upon Nature’s demand for rest or on intense concentra- 
tion. In the former case, consciousness will be in total abeyance 
until it emerges again, along with the renewal of motion in 
manas, under a Vital Impulse (#^W#TT%r3Tc?T) acting from beyond. 
This is the state known as Susupti (dreamless sleep). The 
second state is called Yoga or Samadhi, in which consciousness, 
far from subsiding, is exalted into an extraordinary clarity of 
Immediate Intuition. Time, space and other limitations having 
vanished, the manas stands face to face, as it were, not only 

1 Sankara Misra points out that both this ai'sajnana and siddhadarsana, 
referred to in the sntra, have for their objects things which are not accessi- 
ble to the ordinary moans of knowledge ; but while the former reveals the 
past and the future, the latter which is artificially induced clairvoyance, 
makes known what is hidden or distant (spatially) from the senses. This 
distinction is evidently unfounded. For if arsajnana is held to be identical 
with pratibha, as certainly it is (cf . the statement of Padarthapravesa quoted 
by Sankara Misra), there is no reason for setting limits to its power. It 
illuminates the distant in space with as much perspicuity as it does the 
distant in tinie^ and moreover it is not restricted by the conditions which 
are found to be indispensable for the origin of ordinary knowledge. Pan- 
canana Tarkaratna, in his commentary on the upaakara, takes arsa (as an 
alternate explanation) as equivalent to the unobstructed illumination of 
Yuktayogin and siddhadarsana as the reflective omniscience of a yufijana' 
yogin (Bangabasi Edition of Vailesika Darsana, p, 462). 
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with the pure self but with the realities of all things. This 
vision is Pratibha or arsajhana. ^ ] 

This is yogipratyaksa, pure and simple.^ But Jayanta, in 
Jay ania*s view. Nyayamahjari, does not seem to be inclined to 

accept it as identical with pratibha. He distin- 
guishes between two kinds of intuition, viz. the one which arises 
in the manner of sudden flash even in the life of an ordinary 
.individual ( usually female ) at some rare lucid moment and 
the other which appears when the mind has gone through a 
process of regular discipline and purification by yoga. Jayanta 
would restrict the use of the term pratibha to the former kind 
of intuition alone. 


But this restriction is apparently arbitrary. The term being 

_ . . ^ , really a coinage of the yoga system it is un- 

Critic’sm of Jaya- ,, , , i 

nta’s view. reasonable why it should be narrowed down so 

as to exclude the vision of the yogins and to 
signify merely the sporadic intuitions of average humanity. It 
would be simpler therefore and more consistent with the general 
laws of argumentation to maintain that pratibhajnana is one 
in its essence but differing in kind according as it is developed 
by a steady and continuous effort or produced automatically 
by virtue of bare adrsta. 


In both cases, however, the essential characteristics of 
The essential Pi'atibha are to be observed; and it is these 
characteristics of which differentiate it from sense perception and 
pratibha: Sirapli- the other forms of inferior knowledge. What 
city, Universali- Jayanta says of yogipratyaksa holds good 
ty^and Syntheti p^g^^tibha in all its aspects, of course with vary- 
ing degrees of applicability. Though simple 
and indivisible in its unity it comprehends the entire objective 
world in a single moment, L e. simultaneously : 5^ 

^ usual conditions of knowledge 
which preclude the possibility of two cognitions rising simul- 
taneously in the field do not avail in the case of pratibha, for 
the simple reason that it is a single act, and does not consist of 
a series of separate states. So long as it endures it is a con- 


2 One to whom such a vision reveals itself is called a ra*, the word 
rsi etymologically meaning a ‘ seer \ 

3 C£. Kaliv:ira Vedantavagisa, Sahkbya darsana, p. 147. 

4 Nyaya Mafijari, p. 107. 
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tinuum, and it endures till there is no break in its unity. But 
as soon as this unity is dissolved pratibha also disappears, 
being superseded by the ordinary life with its chain of succes- 
sive and mutually exclusive mental states. 

Thus understood pratibha would seem to be an approxima- 

It3 difference Wisdom of the supreme being. It is 

from Divine WiT- distinguished from the divine wisdom gnly.in 
dom. this that it is a product which the manas brings 

occasionally into existence through a certain 
process of self-immobilisation, whereas the latter is eternal and 
stands eternally adjoined to Him in which the necessity of an 
organ is out of question ( Cf. Nya. Mahj. p. 178®~^). 

In the Bhasapariccheda (verse 66) Visvanath Nyayapah- 
Visvanatha’s canana describes the Yoga intuition as of a 

classification two-fold character, viz. that of the Yogin en rap- 
port and the other of one just a degree 

below ( ). The former is the Mirror of Eternal Light 
in which the totality of things remains perpetually in mani- 
festation ( ), but the latter requires the aid of 
Reflection and contemplation for such manifestation. 


§ 2 
YOGA 

In the Yoga system, especially in that represented by 
Patanjali, pratibha is synonymous with an aspect 
of Prajna.’^/lt is said to be the supreme faculty 
of omniscience which is evolved through a 
continued practice of concentration on the self, 
not in its absolute and transcendent nature, but 
as appearing in the form of the phenomenal ego ( ). 
The Pure Self is not an object of contemplation. It is said that 
as practice continues, and before the glory of the final Illumi- 
nation yet breaks forth, there dawns on the zone, in the fashion 
of the effulgence of the morning sun before the actual rise of 
the orb above the horizon, an unspeakable splendour in which 
the entire universe stands fully revealed. It is a vision in 
Eternity, sub specie acternifatis — simultaneous (3?^??), truthful- 
all-comprehending and serene. It is, so to speak, the vision of 
the many as reflected in the Mirror of the one, and although 
there is still predominance of multiplicity it is at this stage 
so thoroughly infused with the unity that it is in a sense iden- 


Meaning of the 
term explained 
and its nature 
described. 
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tical with it. In view of this multiplicky in the object of this 
vision it is held to be an impediment to kaivalya and to the 
highest wisdom which leads through the cessation of all mental 
life to that supreme state. And when in course of ‘sadhana* 
.this multiplicity disappears from the field of vision, and the 
one — the Pure Self — begins to shine upon itself, there being 
nothing left external to it, the highest wisdom takes its rise as 
an Immediate Consciousness of Pure Being with reference to 
the self. To know itself as pure is, for the self, to know itself 
as distinct from tha objective phenomena. Such knowledge is 
. called and is the immediate antecedent of kaivalya. 

For to know oneself as pure is verily to be pure. 

From the above it would follow that in Yoga though a 
A r lat* ro distinction is made between pratibha 

blem^ ^ highest kind of prajna called 

pratibha in its ultimate nature is nevertheless 
nothing but the Light of this Prajrla falling upon the Many 
instead of the one. That it is an as much as the 

prajna itself and is, therefore, to be differentiated from the ordi- 
nary kinds of knowledge, more or less conceptual, is recognised ; 
but how such a knowledge is gained and how it embraces as 
its object the entire universe ( ) on which the Citta was 
not concentrated arc questions which present themselves in 
this connection. 


To answer the questions properly wo Jiiust inquire into 
Yoga theor f theory of intuitive knowledge 

intuUivemuLna^ study the cognate notions of bis school, 
tiou explained. assumed that word ( 51^^ ), idea ( |1R ) 

and object (3T'4 ) are really distinct entities, 
and that though in ordinary experience they are found to be 
inter-related they may be separated fron^ one another by a 
proce^ of abstraction. It is indeed true, the Yogin would say, 
that thinking is impossible without some kind of language ; 
in other words, it is admitted to be a fact that except through the 
use of a series of symbols with a certain conceptual value 
attached to them no mediate knowledge can possibly arise. 
But this does not imply that the symbol is in truth identical 
with the object for which it stands or with the idea to which 
it is correlated. The cow as an idea is certainly distinct, from 
the cow as an external object visible to the eye and both, from 
the cow as the name, which expresses this idea and this object^ 
The very nature of discursive thought is based on the non- 
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recognition of this distinction and on the consequent assump- 
tion of a real identity among these three things. In the techni- 
cal language of Yoga such thought, thus confused and in- 
discriminate, is said to be dominated by Vikalpa. 

But a discrimination is possible. It is by the ex^igencies 
rp, . ,, of our practial life founded on convention 

ensures elarity v / that this identity of reference is esta- 
of prajnS. Wished, so that the presence if one thing ( e, g, 

the word ) revives the memory of another {e. y, 
the object ) and vice versa. Practice in meditating upon the 
object withou^ any conscious verbal reference is, therefore, 
supposed in course of time to succeed in breaking this false 
notion of identity ( ) and illumining the object qua 

object, pure and simple. In this system an object is held to 
possess a two-fold aspect of reality, one universal ( ^371=^ ) and 
the other individual ( ), of which the former is amenable 

particularly to those forms of knowledge in which the concept- 
ual element ( ) predominates, viz. agama and anuma- 
na; but the latter aspect, e. the object as an individual with 
a nature of its own and as such distinguished from other 
individuals belonging to the same or to a different class, can- 
not be made known except by direct perception. But in 
ordinary perception, which for practical purposes is equivalent 
to the conceptual element is not wholly removed. 

When, however, this element is eliminated and the purity of 
the intention ensured, the prajiia becomes intensely clear and 
reveals the object wholly and faithfully until at last it sinks 
altogether and the object shines by itself. It sounds absurd 
to say that the object alone remains, without the citta or jhana 
to take cognisance of it, but what is meant seems to be that 
the citta, through extreme purity, becomes at this stage so 
tenuous as to be in fact a luminous void ; — it does not exist 
and it must do so until kaivalya is reached®, though identi- 
fied in a sense with the object. And when there is a falling off 
from this state of ekstasis and a subsequent recoil from the 
object, it retains a dim saRskara of that Supreme Experience 
which it formulates in terms already familiar to it. It is 
needless to add that this is an intellectual act in the making 

5 I have elsewhere tried to show at some length what is meant by 
eaying that in Kaivalya the citta is non-existent. The whole question 
turns upon the admissibility and meaning of what is technically designat-* 
ed suddbasattva, i- e* sattva absolutely free from rajas and tamas* 
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d 


of which the concepts known to the mind play an important 
part. The freshness of the original intuition is then gone; 
and thought and language grope about in vain to seize and 
express a truth beyond their farthest reach. 


The truthful and 
illurainfiMDg cha- 
racter of*prajfia. 


It is then clear that as soon as the mind, by gradual 
training, is freed from the invading influence 
of the concepts and the ‘ memory images of 
the past * ( vikalpas ), it acquires the power of 
merging itself in unity with any object 
which may be presented to it — of indeed being filled with it 
and pervaded by it No matter what this object maybe 

it is then fully illumined and its real nature perfectly brought 
out. This illumination ( the act and the power both ) is called 
by the name of prajha and is characterised as because 

it reveals the whole truth and is never falsified. 


But even at this stage it cannot make known every 
thing — the All; it discloses that alone, — whether 
a concrete whole ( ) as in nirvitarka 
samadhi or the infra-atomic particles 
as in nirvicara — from the contemplation of 
which it arose. But with continued practice 
this limitation is transcended. It is explained 
in the Yoga Sutras that when the aspirant steps 
beyond the first two stadia of ecstasy, viz and 
and concentrates his citta on its own self ( i. e. or pheno- 

menal ego, the subject of relative consciousness ) as illumined 
by the light of the Spirit Above, he becomes self-conscious. 
This is ) or what we might loosely des- 

cribe as a subjective intuition ; and the consciousness is self- 
consciousness in its utmost purity. But it must be remembered 
that this self-consciousness, which is the last term of our 
phenomenal life, consists in the relative unity of subject and 
object, and is equivalent to the of VedSnta. It is the 

pointed apex of a broad-based pyramid-like edifice, beyond 
which is Eternity, 

But how is it that concentration on asmifa ( i. e. 

X ) leads to omniscience ? How does 

Nature of asmi ^ ... 

ta Unity invol- concentration on one thing result in the 

▼ing plurality, knowledge of all ? The question is rather per- 
Pratibhs. plexing, but it becomes very much simplified 

if we remember that the one here referred to is 
a composite unity — a unity holding in its bosom the germs 
2 


Ecstatic flelf- 
consoiousress 
involves All- 
consciousnass. 
S5«mit5 SamS- 
dbi. 
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of plurality, so that the vision of one is also at this stage the , 
vision of all. The asmita is the essence of citta and is the 
empirical subject. The Yogabhasya remarks that when the 
Yogin succeeds in realising himself as subject by means of 
the objective phenomena, infinite as they are, and 
their knowledge become simultaneously present to his cosmic 
consciousness: 

(Yo. Bha. 3. 49). This Self-consciousnesp, which 
is All-consciousness, is pratibha, in the light of which all 
things are simultaneously ( ) and in all their aspects 
revealed. It constitutes the highest mystic acquisi- 
tion of the Yogin, next only to his self-realisation. 


Moral valuation 
of this universal 
consciousness 
two-fold. 


(i) in relation to 
the Self 


A question may here be asked : what is the moral value of 
such a consciousness, however exalted ? Does 
it serve any practical purpose in the way of 
restoring the soul to its lost glory ? To this 
question it is replied by pointing out that it 
does, because pratibha merges ultimately inm^ 
or saving knowledge, which leads to Deliverance. The soul on 
its way to Liberation needs must pass through 
this stage of Omniscience. For without the 
direct knowledge of All there can be no Absolute 
Detachment, i. e. detachment from evcrij thing alien or external 
to the self ( ), which is a precondition of kaivalya. In 

other words, detachment from everything presupposes a know- 
ledge of everything. This detachment of the jnana or citta from 
everything is held to be its highest purity and is immediately 
followed by kaivalya. It is called the dharmamegha samadhi 
representing the highest form of prajna, in which the citta ( ) 
attains in purity to the likeness ( ) of the Self, so that 

the subject and object are now eternally and absolutely lost in 
unity, and the din of phenomenal existence is for ever hushed 
in the calm of sweet repose. 


But before the actualisation of kaivalya, when the citta 
(ii) and in rela stands at the crest of the universe, ready to 

tlon to the Self sink, the yogin feels within him as it were a 
fresh emotional stir. For it is said that the 
rise of prajna is accompained by the awakening of a deep com- 
passion on suffering humanity. In the Yogabhasya the sage 
( srrff ) is likened to one standing on the hill-top and looking 
down from his tower of glory on the toiling-moiling multitude 
below: si ai?l5- 
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(1‘47). This infinite compassion is the only justification 
of his abstention from ^plunge into the kaivalya which is 
immediately to follow. Vunder deep compassion he then builds 
up a new citta, the so-called nirmacacitta, from the stuff of 
asmi^, and a new body, called nirmanakaya, from the tan- 
mStras, ^nd having assumed these teaches wisdom to the world 
sunk in ignor<ance®.^ The only motive for him is philanthropy 
( ). According to Yoga, as to Mahayana Buddhism, the 

sage owes it as a duty to his less fortunate brethren to inspire 
‘them with hope and courage and to point out to them the way 
fco Final Release. 

§ 3 

VYlKARANA. 


Having given an outline of the views of yoga school in 
VydkaraT^a Aga pratibha, I now pass on to consider at 

ma alSliated to length what the VaiySkarapas have to 

Saiva Literature, say on this question. I may take liberty to 
suggest here that the philosophy of grammar 
built upon the basis of Patanjali’s Mah^bhasya by the great 
savant Bhartrhari was affiliated to the agama literature akin 
to the Saiva and Sakta agamas of Kashmir. ’ With this in our 
mind we shall be able to follow its conclusions without any 
difficulty. 

The grammarian’s doctrine of pratibha is intimately 
Doctrine of prati- bound up with his view regarding the origin of 
voWed^^^the^^doo- knowledge and of the objective world, and 
trine of the origin as this subject has not yet been dealt wnth 
of the Universe, elsewhere it would be well to furnish a short 
account of it there. 


It is the fundamental thesis of the Sabdika that the source 


Origin of pheno- 
mena. • 


of all phenomena is the Eternal Verbum, called 
Sabda Brahman or Para VaL This is of the 
nature of simple unity, P\ire Being 


Great Universal ). To it belongs an infinite number 


6 It was thus that Kapila is said to have taught Asuri : i^rW- 

^ ( Yogabhasya under 

1. 25.) 

7 Bhartphari complains that this agama had been practically lost for 
long ages when it was recovered and proclaimed by CandracStrya. Punyarajft 
according to tradition, attributes the original VySkarai^agama to RSvana 
and ascribes its recovery through a BrahmavSksasa to CandrSeSrya, Vasu- 
rSta ( the teacher of Bhartphari ) and others. For CandrScarya see R3ja« 
tarahgiol I. 176. 
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of Saktis, mutually exclusive, but in essence identical with it 

Of these Avidya, viz. the 
power not only of veiling the Essence but of exhibiting the 
Many, and Kala, viz. the power of projecting the eternal Kalas 
of Sabda Brahman in succession®, may be regarded as the chief. 
These two saktis are closely associated. But even of these two, 
Kala ^akti is held to be the Supreme Power ( ) to which 
all other Saktis are subordinate and under the influence of 
which the eternal Kalas within the Sabda ( •* )* 

though many, yet so long mysteriously identified with it, are 
apparently sundered from it and become the sources of the 
manifoldness of the phenomenal world ( : ). 


The world of phenomena, when analysed, exhibits a 
perpetual flux, which may be said in some 
sense to be cyclic. Motion begins from the 
Unmanifest and ends in the Unmanifest — 
and the two moments of appearance and dis- 
appearance of a phenomenon represent only the two opposite 
directions ( ) and of the same wheel of movement 

). 


Movement at 
bottom cyoli- 
oal. 


the Supreme Be- 
ing— Transcend- 
ent and Imman- 
ent. 


The Primal Being though in itself one and immuta- 
Double aspect of appears as many and in motion by 

virtue of Its own Inalienable Power 
as already pointed out. This appearance of one 
as many constitutes its division, by which 
what is incomprehensible and unnameable 
becomes subjective and objective, so that herein we have a 
distinction between (knowledge ) and (knowable) on one 
hand and ( name ) and ( nameable ) on the other. The 
Kalasakti being conceived as an eternal and innate power of 
the Pure Being, we may assume that to the Sabdika, as to the 
T^ntrika elsewhere, the Godhead has a two-fold • aspect — as 
Transcendent beyond Time in which it is above all predication 
in thought and language, and as Immanent in Time in which 
it is the subject, as well as predicate, of all judgments. 


8 The Sabdika, indeed every exponent of agamic philosophy, rejects the 
Vai^esika view of Kala as an independent and supersensible substance, 
but conceives it as a Power, really indivisible, lut appearing as discrete 
( ), •• s- prior and posterior, on account of what might be called 
paoveinent-particles or units of movement. 
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thought With 
their object. 
Maiiifes4;ation of 
the Universals 
or Ideas in Veda. 


Now it IS assumed that knowledge as a mode® ) is 

lever free from verbal associations 
Creation identi- evidently for the reason that it originates from 

velation of** t^he Hence an object. ( 3T^ ) which is know- 

eternal relation ^ble is also nameable XeKTou); 

-of language of and the relation between the name and the 

thought with nameable, as between knowledge and know- 

t heir object, ^ble, is an eternal relation { ), 

fh^e '^U^rversals Supreme Being simply manifests in 

or Ideas in Veda beginning of each aeon. The manifestation 
of this relation is co-eval with the origin of the 
objective world. In other words, in the womb of the supreme 
Word or the Highest Universal, after its seeming Self-division 
or self-multiplication, there appears an infinite number of eternal 
Kalas ( - Saktis, potencies ) or universals ( ) — a hier- 

archy of ideas — each of which has its appropriate name and 
thought through which it is revealed. It is through this 
name'° and through this thought that the Universal is mani- 
fested, i. e. creation in time ( = production of individuals ) 
follows. Naming and thinking being virtually an identical 
process, this manifestation of the universals is the same as the 
revelation of Veda, which is nothing but the Body of the eter- 
nal Names and Thoughts in eternal relation to the Universals. 


9 I Bay knowledge as a mode ( fi% ) only to exclude Eternal Jnana or 

Drahma, which is no other than the Supreme Word in the system. In 
the expression ( Vak. pad. 1. 124 ) the word inplies 

modal consciousness. This consciousness is discursive and relative. It 
must be borne in mind that the grammarian does nut admit what is ordi- 
narily known as ; cf . the Stoic View on the connection bet- 

ween Language and Thought ( Janet and Seailes, History of the Problems 
of Philosophy, vol. I.p, 208 ) 

10 The subject ia as complicated as it is interesting. A detailed study 

of the issues involved will appear in the writer’s forthcoming work of 
Yoga and ancient Indian Aljsticism. It may nisi be noted here that 
creation following from * name ’ is a conception very old in India ; cf. the 
VyShfti theory of creation; Ved. Siit. 1. 3. 28; Manu Samhita 1. 21. 
That it follows from * thought ’ is illustrated in the operation of the so- 
called iccha-4akti of the Yogin, in which an idea or thought- image, as soon 
as formed, may be externalised into a real material .object ; cf in Yoga 
VSsi^tha ( Nirvana prakara^a, I, ch. 82,24 ) ^ 

fnJT II To the grammarian the thought is the same 
as the object, with this difference that the former is an internal, while the 
latter is only an external, aspect of one and the same Reality. The 
thought relates to the Universal in itself (abstract ) as well as to the Uni- 
Yeisal revealed in the Individual ( oonorete. ) So with the name> 
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The Veda, as thus understood, is really synonymous with 
Veda synony- pit’atibha. It is the self-revelation of the supreme 
raous with prati- ^^abda, which in revealing itself reveals every- 
bha and pasyan- thing within it at the same time. Punyaraja 
ti, representing (under Vak. pad. 2. 493) describes it as the purest 
the light of the prajfia ( %IT and 

identifies it (1. 14 ) with the pasyanti stage of 
Vak ( )• It is eternal ( ), undivided 

( ) and devoid of succession ( ), i, e. is bf the 

nature, of an Intuition continuum. The Supreme transcen- 
dent Sabda is as it were the Dark Background of all manifes- 
tation and forms the Absolute of the grammarians^^ But the 
pasyanti stage, though also eternal like the par§, differs from 
it in being, as its name indicates, luminous. Having realised 
this light by mode of spiritual culture to which the grammarian 
applies the term Vagyoga, the self attains peace and may be 
said to have fulfilled its highest destiny. There is nothing left 
for it to strive after. Indeed pasyanti or pratibha represents 
the very essence of the self — the Inner Light of its Nature 
( )• It is of an infinite variety according as it 
reveals the object as one with it or as distinct from but related 
to it or as it stands alone in its own glory. In any way it is 
above the ceaseless flux of the phenomenal world, and whether 
conceived as the Pure One or as the One with the eternal and 
infinite Kalas held within, it is the Highest End of human 
aspirations. 

Pupyaraja quotes a passage, apparently from an old Trika 
Agama in which the Pasyanti or the Divine 
Ubhs^a^thoieth P^^I^bha is described as the 16th ( or the 

and Immortal Immortal ( ) Kala of the Moon ( i. e. the 
Kaia of the self, Purusa ). This immortal Kala is elsewhere 
Moon. known as ^ 

11 3Tf^JTFn g 

I 3TnqT =HTfq-rFTf^^ II I ^ 

i 3 ^ 5 (Quoted in com. on V5k. pad., under 

1. 145). 

^ 1 ( com. on. 

Vak. pad., 1. 145). 

13 Cf . BhavabhGti’s benedictory Hue at the beginning of his UttararBma* 
carita. If this, the Pasyanti, is the 16th or 

pUrpa (full) Kala, as the extract cited by Pupyaraja shows, the ParE of the 
grammarians would correspond to the 17th or AmB (Void) Kal8 of the 
Xanti'ikas. 
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HelSrSja’s des- 
cription of pra- 
tibhs. 


Helar&ia, in introducing his commentary on the 3rd Kanda 
of Vakyapadiya, gives a beautiful description of 
pratibha. He says there that as soon as this 
celestial Light dawns on the soul, the heart 
begins to taste of an ineffable Joy that is not 
"born of the senses and knows no fading, and the consciousness 
of Divine Majesty wells up from within in ever newer formsJ^ 
It is a.state of Beatitude in which the Soul is wrapped in the 
veil of the Supreme Giory of the Highest. 

This pratibha, viz. pasyanti, which is Veda proper, is Subtle, 
Eternal and Supersensuous. On realisation of 
this the Rsis, desirous cf communicating it 
to the world, are said to have expressed it in 
the form of the so-called ‘Vedas’ and Vedafi- 
gas’ ( Neff ), i, e. of articulate language.'** Hence, 
it is declared to be the source of all sciences 
and arts. It is clear, therefore, and so it is 
asserted, that to the grammarian the term pra- 
tibha has the same connotation as the mystic pranava which is 
the essence of revealed literature and of human sciences 
( '"which is the creator (%4mT) of the worlds, the 
fount of all ( Vidyas and Mantras), and the matrix of all names 
and forms'^. But as pratibha and para are the two eternal 
aspects of the same Yak it is also intelligible why the pranava 
is sometimes, though rarely, used as a synonym of the para. 

It may be of interest to note here that the Yak qua is 
the sphota and qua is the mahasatta. 

Bhartrhari says plainly that there is only one 
Supreme Object viz. Universal Being 

which is the true of all words and which 
though indivisible and undivided appears as 
many ( ) by rea^^un of the differen- 
tiation of its power ( ). It is on this 


Pratibha or Ve- 
da proper, i. e. 
pranava, the 
source of all 
sciences and 
arts and the 
matrix of the 
universe. 


Phenomenal life 
in its manifold 
character con- 
ceived as the 
self-manifesta- 
tion of the One 

Vak. 


15 ?rt f^wFfcfrr^ Trff»rT?3Tffdv*f«r* 

5rfci%^'Rrj{p7[r: ( Com. on Vak. pad., I. 5 ). 

16 The word sicrr^: means systems of thought devised by human in- 
tellect on the basis of, or independently of, revealed scriptures. These 
do not proceed from personal intuition on the part of their authors. 

17 ^ ( i. e. SfrJJWi ) ft I 
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object fts the background that the Vikalpas of Seer, Seen and 
Light are being constantly manifested. And similarly, he 
points out, there is one indivisible viz. the Eternal Light 
of Sphotas^® which reveals every Just as, inspite of 

multiplicity in appearance, the Object (er^) is ultimately one, 
viz. Brahma conceived as Satta,^“ so the word too is 

really one in the end, viz. Brahma as Sphota, and thus the two 
are identical in Essence.^^ Although we are employing the 
time and in reference to one and the same Eeality 
they convey here no sense, except that there is only one Reality 
which reveals Itself by means of Itself . for Sakti too is 
nothing distinct from this reality ). This self-revelation is 
prati^a. 

'"besides this primary meaning of pratibha, viz. Intuition or 

Secondary mean ^^ed in the mystic sense), there 

ing of pratibh\- another, a secondary one, which is also found 
Initinct. in this literature. In this sense pratibha may 

be supposed to agree in its main features with 
the conception ( f Instinct. Thus it is said that when come in 
contact with an object which is felt to be pleasurable or pain- 
ful something from within impels us to go out towards the object 
in search of it or else to withdraw from it. Now this impulse 
is said to be due to pratibha, which stands therefore at the 
bottom of all our activities ( 5rii% and ) and is the main- 

18 The of individual letters is denied. The real is either 

pada ( according to Kaiyyata ) or more properly Yakya. Spho^ is essen- 
tially an indivisible Vakya ( ) with a unity of its own. 

19 Cf. ( «• e. ^ i 

3ri:5!T^SfT II 

Also— ^ I 

20 The words Sphota and Satta refer obviously to the cit and sat aspects 
of the Supreme Lord, and mean the same thing as applied to the Lord. 
But they appear as distinct to the eye of Ignorance, the one as 

( or ) and the other as (or ). This qrRiRrWHR of the One 
constitutes its multiplication. But we must bear in mind that this Many 
is eternal and simultaneously shining on the One in Pasyantl, but it is 
successive and subject to appearance and disappearance in SansSra after 
its fall from the pasyauti stage. ^Ve should also remember that in the 
pasyanti stage the’-e is no RiTR ( actml split ) or sir ( succession ) in Vsk. 
This stage is distinguished from the Para in this only that It is aware 
of Itself, whereas the Para is beyond such self-awareness. To put the 
matter a little differently we miy say that it is the self-awareness of ParS 
which is known as Pasyanti. 
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spring of our practical life ( ). It is this flash from 
within which, revealing the truth (though perhaps subconsci- 
ously and in a dark mysterious way not analysable by the 
intellect), spontaneously determines the of all crea- 

tures; so chat even the movements of the beasts 
are ultimately traceable to its guiding influence. The class- 
instincts of certain animals, which are so varied and so 
marvellous, are in^cances of the multifarious manifestations of 
.pratibLa. Being an innate unerring faculty, it does not require 
to be trained from outside. Though incommunicable and 
inexpressible in language, its existence and even its working is 
justified by the inner experience of every man ( ) 
It rises spontaneously ( ) in the mind and would appear 

to the superficial observer to be quite of an accident. But on 
closer examination it is found to be, so far as its manifestation 
in a definite manner is concerned, a result of continued ejffort 
( ) in the past. 

This explanation of our practical life by the principle of an 
Maudana Misra’3 sense, named pratibha, is opposed to the 

objection tr the rationalistic view of Mandana Misra who in 
pratibha or Initi- his Vidhiviveka lays down the principle that 
net-theory of the the only impetus to all conscious action is the 
origin of action, ^ adaptation of means to ends ) without 

which no action would be possible. 

But this objection of the Mimamsaka is brushed aside by 

^ the grammarian on the ground that the principle 
Vindication of „ , , . i . 

the Vaiyakara- cannot be maintained in all the cases. 

na’s position. Thus even when the riglit means to the accom- 
plishment of an end are unknown and under 
circumstances unknowable even by the wise ( ^ ), 

the end in question is observed to be suc'cessfully realised 
through the instincts of the animals. Even the learned man, 
for instance, with his accumulated experience, does not know 
the means whereby he may be able to modulate his voice 
exactly as the Koil ? does, so easily and gracefully, on 
the advent of spring, ^he wonderful instincts of bees and 
ants are well known, "^he Vaiyakarana points these out as 
illustrations of his thesis that Instinct and Intuition are really 
far more potent faculties than the Intellect or even the Senses 
( ). Besides, these never err, while 
the accredited means of right (?) knowledge are known to be 
deceptive on occasions. It is further added, in repudiation of 
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Manifestation 
of Instinct. 


the Mlmamsaka’s theory, that the which arises directly • 

from repeated personal observation ( ) and indirectly 
from the testimony of others ( is not capable of explain- 
ing what the instincts actually accomplish.^ 

Regarding the origin, or rather the manifestation of 
Instinct, the grammarian accepts th^ conclu- 
sions of the Yoga system and connects it with 
the question of antenatal dispositions, vlt is 
well known that every Karman, every experience, leaves be^ 
hind it a definite samskara, a trace, which remains impressed 
in a subtle state on the citta. The samsara being without 
beginning, these samskaras are numerically infinite and exist 
from eternity in the citta. Some of these are known as vasanas 
and serve, when awakened by a stimulus, as psychological 
antecedents to memory and recognition. But there are others 
called Karmasayas which determine the formation of a parti- 
cular kind of corporeal existence, i. e. rebirth, as a particular 
being fitted with a particular organic vehicle. Thus the 
Karmasaya, as a bundle of similar samskaras grouped together, 
appears at the dying moment of the individual under the 
influence of his predominant thought of the moment ; this is 
the so-called prarabdha, the seed, which explains the nature of 
the next birth, with the joys and sorrows of that life and the 
term of its continuation. Instincts peculiar to a particular 
species are also evolved out of the stock from which prarabdha 
originates. Prior Karma being the determinant of both birth 
and instincts, it is easy to see how certain samskaras are 
intimately associated with certain forms of existence. 


( To be Continued. ) 



THE VIRXTAPARVAH OF IHE MAHlBHARATA Edited from Original 
Manuscripts as a Tentative Work with Critical and Esplanatory Notes 
and an Introduction by Narayan Bapuji Utgikar, m. a., with three 
Illustrations drawn by &HRIMANT Balasaheb Pant Pratinidui, b. a., 
Cbief of Aundh. (The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
1923 .) 

Tentative editions have often been published of texts of 
which there existed scanty MS. materials or even one MS. only. 
Here we have a tentative edition of a text the restoration of 
which offers pecular difficulties, not on account of lack, but on 
account of superabundance, of materials. The Mahabharata 
Editorial Committee of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, is to be congratulated on this idea of publish- 
ing a critical edition of one of the smaller Parvans “on lines, 
which though indeed not quite so elaborate as contemplated 
for the final edition, should approximate these as far as poss- 
ible.” In science experiment has always been the acknowledged 
means of arriving at truth. It is a new and extra-ordinary, 
but a happy idea to proceed experimentally in editorial work, 
and to publish a text, in ocjrer to “gain first hand acquaintance 
with the Mahabharata problems, and also with a view to 
invite helpful suggestions and criticisms to be utilised in 
the preparation of the main edition.” And the very fact that 
the Editorial Committee agreed to making such a costly experi- 
ment shows, how earnestly the Poona scholars desire to make 
the Final Critical Edition of the Mahabharnia a work that 
should be really “ final,” and come up to the highest standard 
of text criticism, an edition worthy of the Great National 
Epic of India. 

The responsibility, however, for this Edition of the Virata- 
parvan rests not with the Editorial Committee, but with the 
Chief Editor of the Mahabharata, Mr. Utgikar. 

The materials on which this edition is based are the follow- 
ing: two old and good Nagarl MSS. (A and F), one modern 
Nagarl MS., that is, however, probably copied from an old MS. 
similar to A and F, two fairly old Nagarl MSS. (K and L), and 
six modern Nagarl MSS. (BCDEGH), two of which (DH) show 
traces of being influenced by the Southern Recension, while 
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the others seem to represent NHakantha’s text. Only one 
(N) is in Bengali characters. The South Indian Recension is 
represented only by one modern Grantha MS., one Telugu MS., 
one transcript of two Malayalam MSS., and the fragment pub- 
lished by Prof. Luders in his “Grantha-recension des Mahabha- 
rata ” (Gottingen 1901). Besides these MSS. the Editions of 
Calcutta (1839), of Bombay (1862) and of Kumbhakonam 
(1906-10), partly also the Tanjore edition in Grantha characters 
have been used. Fortunately eight commentaries to the 
Virataparvan have been published in the Gujrathi Press Edi- 
tion (1915), which have also been made use of by the Editor, 
and he has shown that the Visamapadavivarana is older 
even than Arjunamisra who is known to be older than Nila- 
kantha. The readings of the Visamapadavivarana are given in 
Supplement III. Finally the Editor has also availed himself 
of the Javanese version of the Virataparvan, and has compar- 
ed the quotations in this version with the present text (in 
Supplement II). The Javanese version has the advantage of 
being dated (viz. 996 A. D.) As Utgikar has shown that this 
version is based on the Southern Recension, the latter cannot 
be later than 1000 A. D. 

I may be allowed to make a few remarks on these mate- 
rials — remarks which are intended rather for the final than for 
this tentative edition. As far as it was possible, the Editor has 
tried to group his MSS. in a broad way, but he was quite justi- 
fied in leaving the construction of a pedigree of the MSS. or a 
more exact classification for the final edition, when it will be 
possible to survey the complete material available. But even 
from his MSS. it may be seen that we shall have to distinguish 
not only a Northern and a Southern, but also a Mixed Recension. 
The latter is represented by the MS. H and by the Kumbha- 
konam Edition. For the latter, which contains all the inter- 
polations of the Southern as well as of the Northern Recension, 
cannot be quoted as a fair representative of the Southern 
Recension. I doubt, if the terms “ Southern ” and “ Northern” 
will finally be found practicable at all. As far as I remember, 
(I have not the book at hand), the Madras edition of the Maha- 
bharata in Telugu characters does not give the “ Southern ” 
text at all and a Telugu MS of the Sabhaparvan which I have 
collated, agrees more with the “ Northern text than with the 
Grantha and Malayalam MSS. The Bengali MSS., of which — 
thanks to the zeal and efforts or our excellent Pandit R. Ananta^^ 
Hrishna Sdstri — we have a good collection at Santiniketan, are 
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istinctly different from the Nagari MSS., though I would not 
speak of a Bengali “ recension.” I have no doubt that the 
Nepal! and Kashmiri MSS., which will, I am sure prove of 
|reat importance, will have peculiarities of their own. 

Therefore I think, we shall have to group our MSS., first of 
all, according to the script and (what generally means the same) 
according to the part of India from which they come. Among 
the N^gari MSS. ve sliall have to make a separate group of 
those I MSS. which give the text of Nilakantha. And here it 
may be said at once, that these MSS. are the least important 
and, unless they are very old, may be dispensed with, as Nila- 
kantha's text-unfortunately, as Utgikar rightly states (p. XLIII) 
a text of a very inferior kind — is quite well represented in 
the current Bombay and Calcutta editions. As to the Commen- 
taries, they will have to be used for the edition systematically. 
Not only their own readings will have to be quoted along with 
the various readings of the MSS.,^ but also the “ pathantaras,” 
mentioned by them. 

Among his material Utgikar also mentions a transcript of 
two Malayalam MSS. He does not tell us, what guarantee he 
has that ii: is an accurate and reliable transcript. He only says 
that it was “secured” through the kindness of the well known 
Editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series T, Ganapati ^astri, 
but he does iiot say that the transcript was made under the 
responsibility or supervision of that eminent and highly esteem- 
ed scholar. I only mention this, in order to emphasize how 
very unsatisfactory copies or transcripts are. Of course, if we 
cannot get the MSS. themselves, we shall have to content 
ourselves with having them transcribed or copied. But in such 
a case it is incumbent on the responsible editor, that he should 
make sure of the copyist being a thoroughly reliable scholar. 
It is not sufficient, if the owner of the MS cissures him that 
the copy or transcript was made by a “ very learned man.” In 
short, the original MSS. ought in all cases to be made accessible 
to the Editors or their assistants, known to them as competent 
and reliable. As the Mahabharata itself is a literary monument 
of which all India is justly proud, so the Critical Edition of the 
Epic to be brought out at Poona will be a monumental work 
of learning of which every Indian should be proud. And 
therefore all owners of Mahabharata Manuscripts, whether 
rulers, or public institutions, or private persons, should consider 
it a duty, and a pleasant duty, to their country, to contribute 
something towards the accomplishment of the great work by 
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placing their manuscripts freely — of course on loan and with al§ 
necessary guarantees only — at the disposal of the editors or of the 
Editorial Committee at Poona. This is really no sacrifice al 
all. It ought to be understood by this time, that it is useless 
and worse than useless to keep MSS. hidden in libraries with- 
out anybody seeing and using them. I would suggest that each 
volume should contain an honorary list of all persons and 
Institutions that have supplied MSS. for the Critlfcal Edition, - 
perhaps also a black list ” of those who have refused to do so. 

From what I said above about the Northern and 
‘‘ Southern Recensions,” it will appear that cannot approve of 
drawing a line ( literally) between the readings of the Northern 
and the Southern group of MSS. This would only be justified, 
if the Editor had wanted to give the text of the Northern 
Recension^ only indicating the deviations of the Southern 
Recension in the critical apparatus. But this was not his 
intention. He tells us himself, that he has sometimes adopted 
readings of the Southern MSS. where these seemed to be better 
and older. He also shows that at least in the Virataparvan 
much enlarged and sometimes changed as the Southern text is, 
yet with few exceptions “ the sequence of the text is generally 
speaking the same.” If it were otherwise, that is to say, if the 
differences between the recensions were so great as, for instance, 
between those of the Ramayana or of the Abhijnanasakuntala> 
it would be necessary to give two different editions of the two 
recensions. As far as I can see at present, the differences 
between the Northern and Southern Recensions of the Maha- 
bharata are on the whole not so great as to make separate 
editions of any Parvan necessary, though in some cases for 
smaller portions it might be necessary to print parallel texts. 
The Southern Recension of the Virataparvan offers, as already 
mentioned, an enlarged text. A glance at the Appendix shows 
how numerous the additions are in the Southern MSS. So much 
is this the case that it has often “ led to the original nucleus 
of the text being practically swept away in the S. Recension 
under the force of such interpolations” (p. XVII). This is no 
doubt due, as U. suggests (p. XIV), to “ the extreme popu- 
larity of the Virataparvan ” and “the desire of lengthening out 
some much-liked or impressive scene.” This does not mean 
that it will be the same in other Parvans also. But yet even 
in the Virataparvan the Southern MSS. often bear out the 
results to which a comparison of the best Northern MSS. has 
led the Editor. And in this lies the importance of the Southern 
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MSS., that whenever they agree with any other class of 
Northern MSS., 3uch as Bengali MSS. for instance, we may be 
almost sure that they have preserved the original text. 

With this, however, we approach the fundamental quc^^tions 
,of the IV'’ ahabharata text problem, discussed by the Editor in 
his Introduction (p. xixff. ). XL touches here the question 
whether the Yiptaparvan itself is not a big interpolation in 
the Mahabharata, a view held by most Western scholars. I too 
•believe, that the Virataparvan did not form part of the oldest 
nucleus of the Great Epic. I will only mention that we find 
in this book the whole battle of Kuruksetra — shall we say 
x^oreshadowed or repeated? — ^but with this difference, that in 
the main story of the Epic it takes eighteen days of hard fight- 
ing, to conquer the Kauravas, and the final victory is only won 
by employing stratagems which are anything but fair, while 
in the Virataparvan A.rjuna puts the Kauravas to flight almost 
in no time. However, as U. himself admits, this question has 
nothing to do with the Critical Edition. Yet it is of primary 
importance to be clear about the real aim of our Edition. U. 
says that “ the main object of a critical edition of the Maha- 
bharata is, in the first place, to have a text of the Mahabharata, 
which contains no external interpolations, and secondly, to 
have also a text which intrinsically approximates to the spirit 
and characteristics of the period to which by tradition as 
corroborated by external evidence, the Epic is generally assign- 
ed.” I fear, this is more than we can ever hope to attain to on 
the basis of our MSS. Besides, the words “tiadition as 
corroborated by external evidence ” seem to imply what can 
hardly be proved. Tradition ascribes the Mahabharata to Vyasa, 
a Rsi and a contemporary of the Vandavas in a past far re- 
moved from any historical period. External evidence does not 
corroborate such a hoary antiquity, but ail the evidence we 
have tends to show that our Mahabharata is a composite work 
consisting of earlier and later parts, the oldest parts probably 
going back feb the 4th century B. C. or even one or two centuries 
further back, while the latest parts can on the whole not be 
later than the 4th century A. D. That is to say, additions of 
whole Parvans or of any large portion of the Mahabharata have 
not been made after the 4th century A. D. Both MSS. and 
Editions, however, contain numerous smaller interpolations 
( of Adhyayas and Slokas ). It is these, of which the text has 
to be purged by the Critical Edition. If we can arrive at a text 
of the Mahabharata which approaches as nearly as possible that 
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text which existed in the 4th century A. D., we shall probably 
have done all that can be done by an Editor. And such a 
critical edition is needed to form the basis of all further critical 
and historical Mahabharata studies. It is impossible to decide 
which parts are old and which are late, as long as we do not 
know the state of the oldest text offered by the MS. eMdence. 

To give an example, some scholars have used the Durga- 
stotra-Adhyaya in the Virataparvan as an argument for the 
lateness of this Parvan. Now U. has proved, that by the un- 
mistakable evidence of the MSS. the Durgastotra is a late 
interpolation in the Virataparvan, and has to be excluded from 
the text altogether. U. (p. xxii) is perfectly right in saying that 
no absolutely certain historical argument could have proved 
the Durgastotra to be an interpolation, while the evidence of 
the MSS. is an absolute proof. And altogether it must be 
frankly admitted, that as long as we rely on the evidence of 
the MSS., we are on much safer ground than when we begin 
to reason with historical or other arguments. This only shows, 
that the Critical Edition will not be the end, but rather the 
beginning of a true critical study of the Mahabharata from a 
historical point of view. 

Happily, as U. has already pointed out before, it can be 
proved that the Mahabharata at least at the time of Kumarila 
(about 700 A. D.) already contained a full table of contents, 
the Parvasanigraha in the second Adhyaya of the Adiparvan, 
in which the number of Adhyayas and Slokas is given for each 
Parvan. There is good reason to believe that it formed part of 
the Mahabharata as it was in the 4th century A. D. Now 
U. has found that three of his Nagari MSS., the two old MSS. F 
and A, and in a lesser degree his MS. M., offer a text that with 
regard to the number of Adhyayas and Slokas agrees far more 
closely with the numbers given in the Parvasaingraha than 
any of our present Editions or any other MSS. Moreover, on 
analysing the Adhyayas and Slokas which are omitted in the 
MSS. AM., he found tljat some of them are also omitted in 
other MSS., more especially in the Bengali and the Southern 
MSS. As it is further found that none of the passages omitted 
is necessary for the context, their exclusion from the critical 
text seems to be fully justified, and with it also the pre-emin- 
ence given to the MSS. FA and (in a lesser degree) M. 

These are thoroughly sound and scholarly principles, and 
it will be very interesting to see whether and how far it will be 
possible in the other Parvans also to find out such a group of 
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MSS. agreeing with the ParvasaipigraLa more than others. 
Probably it will not always be possible to reach the exact 
numbers found in the Parvasaipgraha. We must not forget, 
that the division of A.dhyayas is often arbitrary. In many cases 
jt rnaLte;*s little whether an Adhyaya is separated in two, or two 
or three'Adhyayas are contracted into one. And MSS. differ 
in this respect. As to the number of Slokas, it sometimes 
happens that original Slokas have been replaced by interpolate 
• ed ones, so that the same number of Slokas does not necessarily 
mean that the Slokas are the same. But here we have also to 
take into account, as U. also has done, the agreement or non- 
agreement; of MSS. coming from different quarters. If, as is 
often the case, the Bengali MSS. agree with the Southern MSS., 
or if it should be found that Kashmiri and Nepali MSS. agree 
with Southern MSS. against the current Editions, we may be 
pretty sure of having come as near as possible to the original 
text. Thus, the Parvasamgraha argument coupled with the 
evidence of MSS, coming from different parts of India will, I 
have no doubt, always enable us to find out the best MSS. on 
which to base our Edition, as U. has succeeded with the 
present edition of the Yirataparvan. 

Of course, if we speak of “ best MSS.”, this can only be 
meant relatively. It is an oversight, when U. speaks (p. xl) of 
F and A “ being quite free from interpolations.” A glance at the 
Appendix (pp. 67, 104, 107, 112, 114, 121, 138, 272), shows, that 
there are interpolations also in the “ best MSS.”, This is only 
natural, as there is no chance of our ever discovering an arche- 
typus of the Mahabharata or one of its Parvans. U. himself 
states that his text is “ mainly based on F A M ”, but that he 
has given preference to other evidence, “ whenever it was 
necessary and justifiable,” and that “each individual reading 
is based on its own merits ” (p. xvf.). This is quite right. He 
has not even refrained from emendating the text conjectur- 
ally against all the MSS. This, too, is unobjectionable, if such 
an emendation is absolutely necessary^ that is, if the reading 
of the MSS. is absolutely impossible. It is not sufficient that 
“ the emendated ” reading in the opinion of the Editor would 
make better sense. 

Take, for instance, the Sloka (48, 17): 

f% ^ I 

. 5^ II 

Here all the Northern and Southern MSS. read and 

in my humble opinion this reading gives not only a good sense» 
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but is even better than U.’s “ emendation.” I translate ; “ What 
use are cows to us or wealth ever so great? Here before 
our eyes Duryodhana is submerged, as it were, like -a boat, in 
the flood of Arjuna.” is emphatically placed at the 

head of the sentence, to emphasize the fact that there is no 
time now to think of cows or wealth, since Duryodhana is in 
danger. The two short sentences placed side by side are very 
effective to paint the situation. 

In 19, 9 b U. reads : 

Here the case is different and really difficult. The numer- 
ous various readings show, that the text is not in order. All 
the MSS. except FM read for Only FM read the 
other MSS. vary between uq, ^4 and T:pf. U.’s conjectural 
reading is based on the impossible reading of 

F. The other MSS. read : 8T?STfq, and 

=^. Against the reading U. rightly urges that Bhima 
has already asked Draupadi the cause of her grief (16, 57). 
I, therefore, think that he is right in following FM in reading 
q^q’. But the conjecture ^5r^Si% seems to me not at all plausible? 
and palaeographically not sufficiently supported by the corrupt 
reading of F. I should either keep the reading of the old editions 
mm or I should read : 

tlie reading being supported by the old Nagari MS. A 

and by the Malay alam MSS. The reading I propose would also 
be conjectural, but only very slightly differing from the readings 
of the MSS. But the final decision must be put off, until more 
MSS. have been consulted. 

In 45, 18b there is no justification for putting into the 
text, as no MS. reads like this, for K has ^r$ not here, but in 
the last pada, and U. himself conjectures He ought 

either to have given his conjectural reading in the text or left 
the reading of the MSS. unaltered. I should have preferred the 
latter course. The line, as it stands in the new edition, is the 
opposite of an emendation. If we read, as the MSS. almost 
unanimously read : 

vs 

qr ^ n 

we might take qr in the sense of ^ and translate : “ Whom- 
soever he, when in wrath, will strike down in the battle, smash- 
ing him like Garuda’s violence a tree, he will perish.” 
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Here, as in many other cases where there is a great diver- 
gence of readings, it is not easy to gather the readings of the 
MSS. from the varietas lectionis as given in the critical notes. 
It would be much better, and would not take more space, to 
give the readings of a complete pada in such cases. And it 
" would -probabiy be more convenient throughout, to divide in 
the critical notes the Slokas (as is done in the case of the 
Upajatis ) into 4 pddas (a, b, c, d,) instead of lines (a, b). It is 
not necessary to begin a new line with each pada. In this 
way space will be saved. 

In one case U. has gone far beyond the evidence of the 
MSS. He has relegated 35 verse lines to the Appendix, though 
they occur in all the MSS., both Northern and Southern. He 
has done so only hesitatingly and fully aware of the boldness 
of such a step. His purpose in this was to get rid of the three- 
lined Slokas, and to give a text in which every Sloka should 
form a unity in sense. I confess, I do not like the Slokas of 
three lines, nor the Sloka arrangement in the current edi- 
tions, where often the second line of a Sloka forms one sentence 
with the first line of the next. And wherever it is possible to 
get rid of third lines of Slokas on the basis of MS. evidence 
they should be eliminated by all means. But I should never 
go beyond the evidence of all MSS. Let me give only one 
example, to show that U. in his critical zeal sometimes goes 
too far : 

In 16, 46 fif. the MSS. read : 

qr5[TM ht i 

f^?rriTr0 

II 

aa ^11 II 

sirsiTadt ^rcfi i 

w %afir2r^T^=aiTr ii 

Here U. has relegated the lines etc. and 

etc. to the A.ppendix. In tny opinion the line f% =6^14 etc. is 
absolutely required on account of the following 
and the line etc. is also required as an object to 

The two last Slokas form a Yamaha. The whole passage 
is written in Kavya style with an abundance of similes, which 
may be a proof of later origin. But I do not think, we have 
a right to reduce the passage, as U. does, against the evidence 
of all MSS. 
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It is not necessary to enter into more details. Nor need I 
mention all tbe individual cases, in which I differ from the 
Editor as regards the choice of readings. But I can say this, 
wherever I differ from him. it is not because I follow other prin- 
ciples of textual criticism, but rather because I stick to his own 
principles more strictly than he himself does. Nor must I omit 
to mention, that in all cases where we differ, it is never a ques- 
tion of his having adopted a reading or excluded a line ‘lightly 
or carelessly, but on the contrary, it is always clear from his 
searching Notes that he has considered and reconsidered the 
problems most thoroughly. It is often rather a question of 
hypercriticism, of doing too much than of doing too little. 

On the whole, I believe, everybody will admit, that even 
this tentative text of the Virataparvan is older and more 
genuine than that found in any other edition, and that it 
approaches as nearly as at present possible the text as it was 
in the 4th century A. D., though we must wait to see whether 
the text thus reconstructed will be corroborated by the MSS. 
which have not yet been examined. 

I have still to refer to a few external details which will 
have to be seen to in the final edition. The typographical get- 
up leaves much to be desired, and the number of misprints is 
larger even than it might appear from the “ additions and cor 
rections ” at the end of the volume. This is of greater impor-. 
tance than it would seem to some of my Indian friends. 
Personally if I find too many misprints in any of my own 
publications, I have the same feeling, as if I were going into 
society in a dirty and tattered coat. But in a critical edition 
of a text, where often everything depends on the reading not 
only of a single word, but also of a single syllable, misprints are 
not only aesthetic blemishes, but spoil the value of the critical 
text. 

The designation of the MSS. by the letters A B C D etc. 
is not practical. It will be advisable to find such designations 
as, will at once show to which group a MS. belongs, for instance 
B should stand for Bengali MSS., and B\ B^ B^ etc. for the 
single MSS. of this type. Typographically the bold capitals used 
for the designation of the MSS. do not look well. By using 
smaller capitals not only space will be saved, but they will also 
be more in accordance with the type in which the Notes are 
printed. 

It is wrong to put a dav^da at the end of the first and third 
pdda of an Upajati. 
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The number of pages of this volume is, apart from LVI pages 
of Introduction : [540 + 146 + 2 + 286 + 2 + 24 + XXVIII + 6, text. 
Notes, Appendix, Supplements, Concordance and Corrections 
having each a separate paging. This is very awkward, and in the 
final edition we shall, apart from the introductory matter, expect 
to have only cne pagination throughout. 

Both in the criti«5al apparatus, and in the Notes much space 
could be saved, and the space thus won could be used to print 
the varietas lectionis also for the texts given in the Appendix. 
If this will be done, the new edition of the Mahabharata will not 
only be the first Critical Edition of the Great Epic so urgently 
needed by the scholar, bufc it will also embody the whole MS» 
tradition of the Mahabharata, as the critical notes and the 
Appendix will register everything of any importance found in 
any MS. or commentary. Up to this day we practically only 
know the Mahabharata of Nilakantha, who is certainly not an 
old author. When the Poona Edition will be published, we shall 
have the Mahabharata in its original form after the last redaction 
( about the 4th cent. A. D. ), and besides a full account of all later 
accrescences in the North and in the South. Thus also those 
pious readers of the Mahabharata will be satisfied who fondly 
would not miss any line of their favourite poem found in any 
MS. or edition. 

This pious reader of the Mahabharata will also be pleased to 
have an illustrated edition of his rightly beloved book. I am not 
a competent judge of the pictures drawn by Shrimant ^Balasaheb 
Pant Pratinidhi, the enlightened Chief under whose auspices 
the Critical Edition is being prepared. But the principles on 
which the illustrations are made — viz. following the text of the 
Mahabharata wherever detailed descriptions of personages are 
available, following the Sanchi sculptures with regard to mode 
of ornaments, and the Ajanta paintings for the Tiianner of colour- 
ing — are certainly such as will be approved from a scholarly 
point of view. 

This edition of the Virataparvan has been published “by 
way of a foretaste and a forecast ” of the final Critical Edition 
of the Mahabharata, and I am convinced, it will serve this 
purpose to the best. But it may also be turned to good use in 
another way. I have been using this Edition at Visvahharati 
University as a text book for my students whom I wish to 
make acquainted with the principles of textual criticism, and 
I find it very useful for this purpose, and the students also find 
the work interesting. I should recommend the volume to all 
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Sanskrit Colleges and Seminaries for the same purpose. No- 
thing seems to me more important, than that Indian Sanskrit 
students should learn the principles of textual criticism. A 
student who learns how to edit a text critically, will learn 
three things — accurateness, conscientiousness, and a spirit of 
criticism — which are necessary also for scholarly work of any 
kind. Thanks to the inspiration coming from the revered 
veteran Sanskrit Scholar Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, we 
have had many good critical editions from the Bombay-Poona 
side of India. It is much to bo desired that we might get 
similar reliable editions from other parts of India also. 

I have pointed out all faults and blemishes of this tentative 
Edition, certainly not for the sake of faultfinding, but simply 
and solely with a view to the final Edition which we should 
like to see as perfect as any human work can be. But however 
much I may differ from the Editor with regard to individual 
readings, and whatever I may have to blame in details and 
externals, I am happy to say that the principles on which the 
Edition is made seem to me perfectly sound and will in all 
probability be found to hold good also for the final Edition. 
And the experiment made by the Mahabharata Editorial 
Committee with the Virataparvan has in my opinion proved 
beyond doubt, that N, B. Utyikar is the most competent Chief 
Editor for the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, and the 
Committee may be congratulated upon having put the right 
man in the right place. 

GANDERBAL (Kashmir) M. WiNTERNITZ. 

June 5 thy 192S, 



THP VAKATAKAS AND THEIR PLACE 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIA.^‘^ 


Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, M. a., Ph. D. 

Among the many periods in the History of Hindu India 
which have remained obscure to a degree notwithstanding the 
great progress that has been made in the study of the early 
History of India in recent years, the period from the disappear- 
ance of the Aiidhras as a great power to the rise of the Guptas 
remains perhaps one of the darkest yet. So much is this the 
case that the beginnings of Gupta history, one of the most 
brilliant periods in Indian History, is still wrapped in obscurity. 
This obscurity can be relieved somewhat by a careful study of 
whal is known of the Vakatakas from pauranic, inscriptional 
and other sources so far as they have- been made recently 
accessible to us in a form suitable for historical use. The 
name Vakataka does not appear in any of the other sources of 
the Indian History of the period than the inscriptions of the 
particular dynasty to which they refer. This has so far left 
the Vakatakas of the inscriptions alone and isolated from the 
known dynasties of the PurSnas and other inscriptions as well. 
Hence their importance in history had been neglected to the 
detriment of correct historical perspective even of the achieve- 
ments of the most brilliant sovereigns of the C rupta empire. 

THE VAKATAKAS IN INSCRIPTIONS. 

Of the Vakatakas themselves there are a number of 
inscriptions accessible to us now of the greatest historical value. 
Of these, a number are copper-plate grants the typical of which 
may be taken to be the Cbaramak^ grant of Pravarasena II 

* Special Course of lectures in the Department of Indian History 
and Archaeology, for 1923, University of Madras. 

1. A. 8, W. I. IV. pp, 116 If. and C. 1. 1. III. pp. 235 ff. 
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and Balaghat plates^ published by Professor Kielhorn in the 
Epigraphia Indica. 

The most important inscription, unfortunately a very 
mutilated one, is the great Ajanta inscription* of one of the 
feudatories of this dynasty. According to this last the genealogy 
of the Vakatakas would stand as follows : — 

1. Vindhyasakti. 

2. Pravarasena I, son of (1) ? 

3. Rudrasena I, son of (2) ? 

4. Prthvisena, son of (3) 

5 Pravarasena II, son of (4) ? 

6. (Name omitted), son of (5) 

7. Devasena, son of the predecessor. 

8. Harisena, son of the predecessor. 

According to the most complete copper-plate grant, the so- 
called Balaghat plates of Prthvisena II, the genealogy begins 
with, 

1. Pravarasena I, 

His son, Gautamiputra, who married Bhavanaga, 
the daughter of the ruler of the Bharasiva 
dynasty ( did not rule). 

2. Rudrasena, Gautamiputra’s son, and grandson 
of(l) 

3. Prthvisena I, son of (2) 

4. Rudrasena II, son of (3), married Prabhavatl- 
gupta, daughter of Devagupta and Kubhera- 
naga. 

5. Pravarasena II, son of (4), otherwise Damo- 
dharasena. 

6. Narendrasena, son of (5), married A jjhitabha- 
ttarika, a princess of Kuntala. 

7. Prthvisena II, son of (6). 

A comparison of these lists shows tlrat in the Ajanta cave 
inscription there are two names omitted, those of Gautamiputra, 
son of Pravarasena I, and Rudrasena II. It is possible to ex- 


1. Epigraphia Indica IX. pp. 2G7 fif. 

2. A, S. W. L IV. 124.8. 
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plain the omission of the first name as due to the fact of his not 
having ruled, whiie the omission of the second does not admit 
of that explanation. In the present state of the document it is 
even possible to say that the first name is gone. In regard to 
the omission of the second, however, the only possible explana- 
tion^ seemjs to be that it is due to the carelessness of the tran- 
scriber from the written document to the stone. Otherwise it 
is almost impossible to understand that a document not many 
generations removed from Rudrasena II should commit such a 
blunder as to make the grandson the son, as in the case of Frava- 
rasena II. Assuming, therefore, that the first is omitted in this 
inscription because he did not rule, and the second is omitted 
through the inadvertence of the sculptor of the inscription, the 
genealogy from Viiidhyasakti to Pravarasena II may be held 
to be in substantial agreement in all the Vakataka documents 
that have come down to us, both on copper-plates and on stone. 
After Pravarasena II, the Ajanta inscription contained the 
name of a son who came to the throne in his eighth year and 
ruled well. His son was Devasena and his son Harisena 
according to the same record. The name of Pravarasena II’s 
son is now obliterated in the record. The Balaghat copper-plates 
of Prthvisena II, however, describes the son of Pravarasena II 
as Narendrasena by name and states the fact that “ the LaksmI 
of the family was forcibly drawn to him by his possession 
of great good qualities.” He married a Kuntala princess by 
name Ajjhita Bhattarika and by her had a son Prthvisena II, 
who apparently intended to issue the actual record. Thus 
then we have in succession to Pravarasena II one list of three 
generations and one of two of which it is possible tliat the son 
and successor of Pravarasena II was only one if we could 
assume that the name that is omitted in the Ajanta inscriptions 
is Narendra itself of the Balaghat record. The only difficulty 
in this equation would be whether the forceful drawing of the 
Laksmi of the family by Narendrasena is not in some contrast 
to the eight-years-old child who succeeded Pravarasena II and 
who ruled well. The succession of a boy eight years old would 
be quite possible under normal circumstances, and there is 
nothing at all improbable in his having ruled well. The actual 
difficulty does come in when the Balaghat inscription says thiat 

1. It iB just possible to assunie that Rudrasena II did not rule ; but 
this assumption will be in direct opposition to the explicit statement of 
these records that PrabhSvati was the crowned Queen of Rudrasena II, 
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it is Narendrasena’s good qualities that forcefully drew to hini^ 
(apahrta ) the Sri of the family. This seems almost to imply a 
disputed succession which ended in favour of Narendrasena. 
In other words, Narendrasena succeeded to the throne of his 
father either after a war, or as the result of a demonstra- 
tion almost amounting to war against an elder brother. On 
this assumption the accession of the other son of Pravarasena 
II in his eighth year would become impossible apparently 
as he could have succeeded only after Narendrasena and 
Prthvisena IL This assumption would give to the two 
reigns of Narendrasena and Prthvisena the comparatively 
short period of less than eight years which seems impossible 
in the circumstances. If in spite of the contrast involved 
in the ‘forceful drawing of the prosperity of the family to 
Narendrasena, we assume Narendrasena as the name omitted 
in the Ajanta inscription, it would perhaps make a more legiti- 
mate arrangement of the genealogical succession to assume 
that Prthvisena was the elder son of Narendrasena, and Devasena 
another son, it may be of a different wife, and making Prth- 
visena and Devasena brothers. The omission of the name 
Devasena in the Balaghat record would then be natural and 
the omission of the name Prthvisena II in the Ajanta cave 
inscription could be explained as due to his being not in the 
regular line of succession of Harisena or Devasena. 

In neither of these cases, how ever, is the proper weight given 
to the expression which describes the character of Narendra- 
sena’s succession to the position ofhis father as recorded in the 
Balaghat plates. According to Professor Kielhorn, Narendra- 
sena, “from confidence in the excellent qualities previously ac- 
quired by him, took away (or appropriated) the family’s fortune 
his commands were honoured by the lords of Kosala Mekala, 
and Malava, and he held in check enemies bowed down by his 
prowess.” * This interpretation goes too far in clearly indicat- 
ing a disputed succession, and taken along with the succession 
of the other son in his eighth year of age, would seem inevitably 
to involve the inference of Professor Kielhorn that Narendra- 
sena probably took the kingdom from an elder brother, or at any 
rate occupied the throne as against an elder brother. Assuming 
this to be the correct state of affairs the genealogy of the family 
would stand as exhibited in the following table, taking the 

1. Ep* Indica IX. 269. Tho readiug of the original text is oorrupt 
fipd therefore uncertain. 
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elder brother to be the son whose name is gone in the Ajanta 
inscription, 

VINDHYASAKTI. 

I 

PRAVARA.SENA T. 

1 . 

GAUTAMIPUTRA ( did not rule \ 

RPDRASENA I. 

PRTHViSENA I. 

1 

RUDRASENA 11. 

j 

DIVAKAEASENA. 

1 

PRAVARASENA II ( Damodarasena.) 


(Name gone in 
the Ajanta in* 
scription). 

DEVASENA. 

HARISENA. 


NARENDRASENA. 

PRTHViSENA II. 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE VAKATAKAS. 

The first point that arises in the political history of the 
Vakatakas is whether the Yindhyasakti of the Puranas was 
the Vakataka or no. It was pointed out above that in the 
genealogies of the Vakatakas that have come down to us 
it is only the genealogy in the mutilated Ajanta cave in- 
scriptions of Varahadeva that mentions the name Vindhyafeakti 
at the head of the list. Vindhyasakti is there described as 
a dvija ( twice born ) equal in prowess of his arms to both 
Indra and Upendra, and as the banner of the family of the 
Vakatakas. He is also given credit for great achievements 
against the rulers of the earth. The other inscriptions! records 
that have come down to us do not mention the name Vindhya- 
^akti in the list. It was Dr. Bhau Daji that made the first 
attempt to identify Vindhyasakti of the Ajanta inscription 
with the Vindhyasakti of the Puranas. This identification 
was objected to by Dr. Buhler and others that followed him on 
two grounds : (1) that Vindhyasakti is described as a dvija in 
the Ajanta inscription and not a single name in the Eailakila 
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list agrees with those of the Vaka takas; (2) that all the manu- 
scripts of the Vayupurana so far consulted gave the name of 
his son as Pravlra and not Pravara. These objections have since 
lost a considerable amount of their force. According to the 
collated texts given by Mr. Pargiter in the Dynasties of the Kali 
Age, Vindhyasakti followed the Kailakilas, — whether they be 
Yavanas or others, notwithstanding the statement in the Vis- 
nupurana. The possibility of corruption of Pravara intb Pravlra 
is so easy that it would be going too far to make that the 
decisive test on a question like this. The name Vindhyasakti 
occurs in the pauranic lists in two connections. First it occurs 
in the list of the local dynasties who rose to importance during 
the period of decadence of the Andhra power. There Vindhya- 
6akti is supposed to have followed the Kilakilas or the 
Kolikilas. It occurs for the second time among the rulers 
of Vidisa. There the son of Vindhyasakti by name Pravlra 
would, according to the Purapas, enjoy the rule for sixty 
years and, ‘will celebrate great sacrifices giving abundant 
largesses.* There follows the further statement that four of 
his sons would be kings. Taken together these statements 
indicate that Vindhyasakti succeeded to the possessions of 
the Kolikila Yavanas whoever they were, and probably 
had a long reign. Or, it is possible to interpret this state- 
ment that he came into possession of the earth after it had 
been in the possession of the Yavanas for ninety-six years. 
This does not give us any indication as to what exactly was the 
territory of Vindhyasakti. It merely gives us to understand 
that he acquired the territory in the occupation of the Kilakilas. 
The next passage has reference to the rulers of the territory 
-depending on Vidisa. After a series of names, Pravira or 
Pravara it is said would enjoy the city of Kancanaka. In other 
words it was he that acquired the territory depending upon 
Vidisa which he did not inherit from his father. Since our 
authority for the statement that Vindhyasakti was a Yavana 
has lost a considerable amount of its force, the difficulty about 
Vindhyasakti being described as a dvija in the Ajanta record 
- need not prove an insuperable obstable to the identification of 
the two Vindhyasaktis. The rest of the description in the in- 
scription, mutilated though it be, would be in keeping with the 
achievements of a petty chief who had by his own exertions 
raised himself to considerable political power. There is one 
expression in the mutilated record which seems to let us into 
secret of this ideptification. According to the transcript 
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of Pandit Bhagavan Lai Indraji as edit'^d by the late Dr. 
Burgess, line 3 of the Ajanta inscription reads ; 

Purandaropendrasamaprabhavah 
svabahuviryy(arjita)sarvalokah 
4 - + + + 4- + -4- + kS-nam 
babhuva vakatakavamsaketuh. 

I would prefer to read the second half of the first part of 
the line. 

SmbahuviryyarttitasatrulokaK 

But this is not very material to the discussion. We want 
a word ending in ka for the * kdndrn ' which obviously is the 
latter end of the word, a genitive plural. It seems to me obvi- 
ously to stand for VindhyakSnam, and I would read this part 
of the line, 

Baja Mahendra Iva Bhuvi Vindhyakdnam. 

This would give us the detail that Vindhyasakti who was 
the banner of the Vakatakas came of the family of the Vindhya- 
kas. It seems to be the name under which the family of 
Vindhyasakti and Pravira is described in the Puranas. The 
first line of the passage under the dynasties of the 3rd century 
A. D. in Pargiter’s text reads, 

Vindhyakdnam Kule'tite. 

This must refer to the dynasties described in the previous 
section. We seem therefore to have very much more support 
for the identification of the two Vindhyasaktis than these 
learned scholars who studied these inscriptions in a previous 
generation almost. We seem to arrive, however, by adopt- 
ing this conclusion, at a new difficulty with the statement 
when the family of the Vindhyakas had become extinct in 
the next passage. This means that when Pravara had ruled for 
sixty years in Kancanaka and four of his sons, not necessarily 
after him, the family became extinct. This could only refer to 
the extinction of the rule of the family in the Vindhyan regions. 
This one could understand from what appears in the copper-plate 
grants in regard to the Vakataka Pravarasena I. According to 
these copper-plates, the illustrious Pravarasena celebrated the 
Agnistoma, aptoryama, ukthya, sodasya, atiratra, vajapeya, 
brhaspatisava, and sSdyaskara, and four asvamedha sacrifices. 
He is further given the title ‘Samrat*. The detailed list of 
sacrifices given in this recital of them seems to be details of the 
sacrifice from day to day leading to the final aiSvamedha, as 
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described in the ^atapatha Brahmana, and therefore it amounts 
to no more than the celebration of the a^vamedha sacrifioie of 
which he is said to have celebrated four. The assumption of the 
title ‘ SamrUt ’ or his accession to a ' Sdmrajya* could only mean 
that he acquired new territory, or that he got into possession of 
such extensive territory that he had kings under Kim, and it 
may be that four of his sons had the title ‘Maharaja’ and 
ruled over various portions of his territory thus entitling him 
to the higher dignity of "samraf. According to these inscript- 
ions none of his sons appears to have siicceeded, his successor 
on the throne, according to them uniformly, being his grandson 
by Gautamiputra by [name Rudrasena. That means, therefore, 
that none of his sons survived him. What is more significant, this 
successor Rudrasena I, drops the title ' samrat/ Does it not mean 
that some calamity befell the family at the death of Pravarasena, 
and that when his grandson ultimately succeeded to the territory 
of his grandfather what came to him was nothing more than the 
original family possession, i. e. the territory round Bhojakata, 
the territory peculiarly of the VSk^akas? This seems what is 
actually intended when the Puranas state ‘when the rule of 
Pravarasena became extinct in the territory of the Vindhyas.* 
In other words, the authority of Pravarasena’s family ceased to 
be a force in his newly acquired possessions, of which perhaps 
the most important was the territory of the Vindhyas. There 
seems, therefore, to be nothing irreconcilable between the state- 
ment contained in the Puranas regarding Vindhyasakti and 
Pravarasena, and the more detailed statements that we get 
from the inscriptions of the Vakatakas. There is a further 
fact which appears in the inscriptions which seems equally 
significant also. In speaking of Rudrasena I, much is made oft 
his maternal grandfather BhavanSga of the Bharasiva family 
In the Vakataka inscriptions as a whole, it is only twice that 
we are given information about the maternal grandfathers or 
fathers-in-law of the members of this dynasty. Such informa- 
tion is given to us in connection with the two Rudrasenas. In 
the case of the second Rudrasena, as it will appear later, the 
person that is brought into connection with the dynasty is 
acknowledged to be one in a superior position, and in all proba- 
bility the maternal grandfather of Rudrasena I must have been 
an equally important person from the point of view of the 
Vakatakas to be given the distinction of a description such as 
he is given. The plain meaning of that would be that some 
l^reat calamity befell the empire of Pravarasena I, and that this 
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Naga chieftain rendered valuable assistance in saving for the 
family an important block of the territory which belonged to 
the Vaka-taka empire. 

The I'eal explanation of this will depend upon the actual 
^chronology of the family. The late Professor Kielhorn, careful 
and judicious epigraphist' though he w as, has offered it as his 
opinion that the Balaghat record of Prtlivisena IP ‘may be 
assigned with probability to about the second half of the eighth 
. centuiy A. D.’ From what we know of the record of the regent- 
queen Prabhavatigupta the late Dr. Biihler seems to have come 
far closer to the fact in assigning the Ajanta inscription® to the 
first quarter of the sixth century A.. D. we may now say defini- 
tely on the strength of the Prabhavatigupta inscription, and 
also from other confirmatory evidence from literature, that 
Rudrasena II was the son-in-law of Candragupta II, Vikramfi- 
ditya. As we have already pointed out that the long reign of 
Prthvisena I must have been contemporary with a considerable 
part of Candragupta IPs, and possibly the whole of Samudragup- 
ta’s reign. Candragupta I therefore must have been the 
contemporary of Rudrasena I, and. perhaps even partly of that 
of his predecessor, his grandfather, Pravarasena 1. It thus 
becomes clear that the calamity that befell the Vakataka 
dynasty on the death of Pravarasena I was an event contem- 
porary with Candragupta I and his rise to imperial power. Has 
the rise of Candragupta to an imperial position any connection 
with the fall of the Vakatakas from that position to that of a 
ruler of a kingdom merely? The two events seem to have had a 
vital connection, and the connection is partly exhibited in what 
was stated above regarding the actual possessions of Vindhya- 
Sakti and Pravarasena I. From what we know of early Gupta 
history these facts stand out, that the Guptas before Candra- 
gupta I were rulers of Magadha, i. e. the territory close to the 
Ganges depending upon Prayaga, Saketa, and Magadha accor- 
ding to the Puranas. The Licchavi alliance, which is referred 
to as a matter of great importance in inscriptions and even 
coins as of vital impottance to the rise of the Guptas, must 
have brought in a fresh accession of territory and influence. 
Thus early in his career Candragupta must have risen to a 
position of great importance as a king with all the resources 
that would enable a man of genius to rise to an imperial posi- 

1. E. P. Ind. IX. 270. 

2. A. S. W. I. IV. 138. 
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tion. The only obstacle in his way must have been another 
powerful aspirant to the empire in Pravarasena I of the 
Vakatakas. In accordance with historical (and even Sastraic), 
precedent there cannot be two emperors at the same time, 
Either Candragupta must stand aside or the Vakfttaka Pravara- 
sena. The latter having achieved a position would not perhaps 
willingly surrender it. If he died, as he did after a very long 
reign and leaving a young grandson to succeed to the throne* 
that would be the occasion for the new aspirant to make the 
most of his position. That seems to be what exactly had 
happened. The Vakatakas must have been hard pressed and 
Candragupta must have gained the upper hand either by actual 
war and conquest, or by the slow extension of his influence and 
absorption of territory. Whichever was the actual line that 
Candragupta adopted, the fact seems clear that he aggrandised 
himself at the expense of the Vakatakas under Rudrasena I. 
Nothing else can satisfactorily account for the dropping of the 
much-prized title *samrat* by Rudrasena I, the successor of 
Pravarasena I, and the assumption of the imperial dignity by 
Candragupta L 

From the above it would seem clear that Vindhyasakti 
and Pravarsena of the Vakataka inscriptions are identifiable 
with Vindhyasakti and his son Pravlra of the Puranas who are 
clearly referred to as Vindhyakas. The career of these two, 
father and son, must have followed the complete extinction of 
the Andhra power, and must have reached a stage of advance 
towards the establishment of an empire in the comparatively 
long reign of Pravarasena I. The petty state of the Guptas 
according to the Puranas must also have started on a career of 
expansion under Candragupta I. From what is known of the 
history of the Guptas the inference seems justifiable that the 
Licchavi alliance of this Candragupta contributed in an import- 
ant degree to this expansion. This by itself could not have 
led to the assumption of a higher title by Candragupta I, This 
must have been followed by some signal achievement of the 
rising monarch, and that achievement seems indicated in the 
lowering of the prestige of Pravarasena’s successor. It would 
therefore be a justifiable conclusion that the rival imperial 
ambitions of the Vakatakas and the- Guptas got settled in a 
manner apparently satisfactory to both the parties, and perhaps 
in the best interests of the country at- the time. What these 
last were will be discussed in another connection. What is 
clear so far is that the high position achieved by Pravarasena 
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• suffered an eclipse either at the very end of his reign, or as the 
direct result of his death, and when the Vakataka state emerges 
under his grandson, it did so with diminished lustre. 

THE REVIVAL OF THE VAKATAKA POWER. 

Rudrasena Ts reign seems to have been a oomparatively 
short one, wedged in as it were between the long reign of his 
grandfather Pravaraaena I and that of the equally long one of his 
json and successor Prthvisena 1. It was already pointed out that 
Rudrasena succeeded to the possessions of his grandfather much 
reduced in prestige and that he was able to come to that posi- 
tion possibly through the good offices of a powerful family of 
Naga chieftains known in these documents as Bharasivas, 
whose modern representatives, according to the late Dr. Biihler, 
are the Bhar Rajputs. However this might turn out to be, the 
BharaMvas played a decisive part in the restoration of the 
Vakfitakas. Rudrasena’s successor, according to all the availa- 
ble documents, was Prthvisena L These inscriptions ascribe 
to him certain features as sovereign. Prthvisena is said to 
have been possessed of all the great qualities that his ancestors 
Vindhyasakti and Pravarasenahad possessed, and is said to have 
ruled righteously and well. Further he is said to have succeed- 
ed to the elements of royalty which had been steadily growing 
in prosperity for a hundred years, the elements so indicated 
being, treasure (kosa), army (danda), other instruments of 
royalty (sadhana ), descendants (santana), and is said to have 
had a number of sons and grandsons as well. He is said to have 
followed in his rule the example of Yudhisthira. This recital of 
his qualities and rule indicates a long reign of prosperity, and, 
if we add to this what we glean from other records, even of an 
extensive kingdom. The Ajanta inscription seems to give him 
credit for the conquest of Kuntala, which is tlie south-western 
portion of the Dakhan, perhaps then passing from the possession 
of the Naga Cutus into that of the Vakatakas, to pass over 
again into that of the Kadambas. That is at one end of the 
Vakataka territory. Almost at the other end diagonally, Prthvl- 
sena’s authority seems to have been recognised in the reign of 
Bundelkhand as the short records of a Vyagraraja in Nachneka 
Talai show. These two records are of a feudatory chieftain Vya- 
graraja who is said to have done something in the reign of 
Prthvisena. Whether this is the Vyagraraja of the Mahakan- 
tara of the Samudragupta inscription is as yet open to doubt- 
Possibly he was. But in any case this is a clear indication 
6 
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that the authority of Pravarasena was recognised diagonally 
across the whole plateau of India from the north-east corner in 
Bundelkhand to the south-west corner in Kuntala. The feature 
that Prthvisena succeeded to the possessions which have been 
continually augmenting for a period of hundred years seems to 
find its echo in the seal of his successors ‘ kramapraptanrpa- 
iriyah ' which seems to be more or less in contrast with ‘ tatpari- 
grhlta* of the Gupta inscriptions. While therefore the Vakatakas 
boasted of a regular lineage of rulers from father to son in 
unbroken succession, the Guptas always made it a point that 
each ruler was chosen by his predecessor, as a worthy succes-' 
sor. The repetition of this feature in their official records by 
both the dynasties seems clearly to indicate a feeling of rivalry 
which however had been kept under control from considerations 
of political prudence. The long reign of Prthvisena I must 
have corresponded to that of Samudragupta and in part of 
Candragupta II's reign. So far, all the Vakataka rulers claim 
to be zealously devoted to the worship of Siva. But the son 
and successor of Prthvisena I is described as one devoted to the 
worship of Cakrapani (Visnu). It is this Rudrasena, the 
successor of Prthvisena I, the devout worshipper of Vispu, that 
took for his crowned queen Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of 
Devagupta and Kubheranaga. One particular feature in this 
is that all the successors of Pravarasena among the Vakatakas 
call themselves simply Maharajas, while this Devagupta whose, 
daughter Rudrasena II married is described as a MaharajSdhi- 
rSja. This is a clear recognition that whoever Devagupta was 
he occupied a position of higher political status than the Vaka- 
takas, and the marriage of the Vakataka ruler with a princess 
of the family of Devagupta must have been regarded as an 
alliance exalting to the dignity of the Vakatakas. The way 
that the records make the statement has a similar tendency. 

CANDRAGUPTA II AND THE VAKATAKAS. 

The problem of this Devagupta remained unsolved for a 
long time since the Gupta inscriptions were edited by the late 
Dr. Fleet. It was Professor K. B. Pathak of Poona that gave 
an account in the Indian antiquary for 1912 of a copper-plate 
charter issued by Prabhfi vatigupta, as the regent of her minor son 
Divakarasena, as he is called in the record, who is probably an 
elder brother of Pravarasena II, known to us from other records* 
Dr. Fleet definitely committed himself to the opinion that this 
Devagupta was a different person from Candragupta II as he 
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Bas indicated in a note to the Safici inscription where the 
name Devagupta occurs. On page 33 of the Gupta inscriptions 
he has a note that Princep translated this passage where the 
name Devaraja occurs so as to make the Devaraja another 
name of C.\ndragupta II. While admitting the possibility of 
the correctness of this statement, he filled up the unfortunate 
lacuna of six letters in the line in such a way as to give it the 
interpretation that iJevaraja was the name of the minister. 
The line reads, 

ardhena niahdrdjadhircjasya Candraguptasya Devaraja 

lit priyanama fasya sarvagunasampattaye yavaccandrUditfyau 

tavat pancabhiksavo bhunjatain. 

The sense of the passage is quite clear that five ‘bhiksus’ 
were to be fed perpetually ‘ from out of half the income from 
what was given in order that somebody may be possessed of 
the wealth of all good qualities. The grant of course is made 
by a subordinate ruler, and the natural interpretation would 
be that he made it for the possession of all the good qualities by 
his king. The idea of doing it for a minister would seem on 
the face of it somewhat peculiar though not impossible. It is 
generally for the spiritual or the moral benefit of the parents and 
of himself, the donor. It can equally appropriately be for the 
benefit of one’s ^’overeign. But to consider that a subordinate 
governor made a donation like this in favour of an amatya seems 
an unusual procedure when the sovereign is also brought into 
close connection with the donor. Apart from that, the reading 
suggested is, 

Devaraja iti priyanama (amStyo bhavat) y (e) tasya. 

The words supplied do not seem very particulariy appro- 
priate, 80 far as the lacuna itself is concerned. It strikes me 
from the plate given that there is no letter lost just before tasya 
and the lacuna after ‘ nSma ’ can be supplier! by the words 
dheya-alankrtasya 
so that the whole will read, 

nSmadheyalahkrtasya tasya 

which would simply mean Candragupta who bore the pet name 
or the affectionate name Devaraja. 

The Prabhavatlgupta grant gives the genealogy of the 
regent-queen in her own line, and brings the Gupta genealogy 
down to Candragupta IL She describes herself, as in all 
the Vakataka grants, the crowned-queen of Rudrasena II and 
daughter of Maharajadhiraja Devagupta and Kubheranagt, 
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The prince’s name occurs in this grant as Divakarasena ; but we 
know from other Vakataka grants that she had another son, 
Pravarasena II. We seem then to be led by this grant of the 
regent Prabh&vatigupa to the identification of Devagupta with 
Candragupta II, establishing by means of this identification 
the contemporaneity of the Vakataka Rudrasena II with 
Candragupta II. We may go farther and state that Rudrasena II 
was the younger contemporary, and therefore Candragupta II 
must have been partly the contemporary of Prthvlsena I as 
well. 

It was already stated that Prthvisena’s was a long reign. 
That, coupled with the regency of Prabhavatlgupta for her son, 
makes the inference that Rudrasena’s was a short reign, pro- 
bable. Candragupta’s having been a comparatively long 
reign it is equally probable that it ran into a part., may be even 
a considerable part, of Pravarasena II’s reign. Whatever may 
have been the actual relationship between Prthvlsena I and 
Candragupta II there can be no doubt that Candragupta’s 
influence dominated in the reign of Rudrasena II, the regency 
of Prabhavatlgupta, and a considerable part of the reign of 
Pravarasena II. That this was so can be proved by certain 
details of literary evidence recently made available. The 
Prakrt Kavya Setubandha has long been recognised as the 
work of a Pravarasena. So it is described in one of the intro- 
ductory slokas of Sana’s Harsa-Charita. The work itself 
contains a reference in Book I, verse 9, that it was begun by a 
recently installed monarch and received a critical revision by 
a great poet, and thus attained^ultimately to the great fame 
that it did, the author being classed with such great literary 
luminaries as Kalidasa, Gunadhya, etc. in the estimation of 
Bana. The commentary on the work compiled by a member of 
the J aipur Rajput family in the court of Akbar, named Ramasetu 
Pradipam, explains this newly installed monarch as a Bhoja** 
deva ‘according to accepted tradition.’ RamadSsa, the com- 
mentator, elaborates the position further by stating it that the 
work was composed by Pravarasena who was in the court of 
Candragupta, and received the critical revision of the master- 
poet Kalidasa at the instance of the emperor Vikramaditya. 
This statement is embodied in a verse of his introduction to 
the commentary where he states it broadly that ‘ he composed 
the commentary at the instance of emperor Jallftladlndra 
( Jallalu-din-Akbar ) just as Kalidasa wrote the work at the 
instance of the emperor Vikramaditya’. This makes the posi- 
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tion absolutely clear so far as Ramadasa was concerned t ht 
Vikramftditya, Kalidasa, and Pravarasena were contemporaries. 
How far is this literary tradition historically correct? Rama- 
dSsa lived in the sixteenth century L. D. We can carry the 
traditio-n se /en centuries back from him at any rate. Raja- 
iekliara in-his Kavyamimatnsa quotes a verse to illustrate the 
complete change of meaning by the slight alteration of a word 
or two in. a verse. Tie meaning of that verse is “a king of 
K^untala having laid the burden of administration upon you and 
disports himself with drink in the company of sweet friends.” 
This very verse is quoted in Bhoja’s Sarasvatl-Kanthabharana 
and in his Srngara prakasa ( prak. IX ). In the latter work the 
author states it that Kalidasa was sent on an embassy to a 
Kuntala king. When he returned from the mission he made 
his report to Vikramaditya who sent him on the mission in the 
verse quoted, which is, 

Asakalahasitatvat ksSlitanlva kantya 

Mukulitanayanatvadvyaktakarnotpalani 

Pibati madhusugandhinyananani priyanim 

Tvayi vinihitabharah Kuntalanamadhisah. 

Change Pibati into Pibatu, and Tvayi into Mayi. 

Vikramaditya construed the ‘ tvayi ’ with’ Pibati* and 
charged him with making a report of ambiguous import. Ac- 
cording to Rajasekhara the change of ‘pibati’ into ‘pibatu’ and 
‘tvayi’ into ‘mayi’ alters the sense comxdetely, and that was 
presumably what was suggested as an emendation by Vikra- 
maditya. Kshemendra in his Auciiya-Vicaracarca quotes the 
same verse and ascribes it to a work of KaiidS-sa which he cites 
as Kuntesvara-dautya which seems to be obviously a mistake 
for Kuntalesvara-dautya, from the expression in the verse itself. 
We have seen already that Prthvisena I lays claim to having 
conquered Kuntala among other places, and we pointed out 
that it was probably from the Cutu-Nagas, the successors of the 
^atavahanas that he conquered it. There is nothing in the 
evidence accessible to us so far, that the whole of his territory 
such as it was, did not descend to Rudrasena II. There is very 
good reason for assuming that Rudrasena’s territory descended 
quite intact to Pravarasena II Since we know from the Gupta 
records the whole of the region of Malva had passed into the 
hands of the Guptas, Kuntala must have been perhaps the most 
important portion of the territory of the Vakatakas under Rudra- 
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sena IL and his son Pravarasena II. Hence it would not bo 
inappropriate to describe Pravarasena II as KuntaleSa or 
Kuntaladhisa. If, according to Ramadasa, Pravarasena lived 
in the court of Vikraniaditya along with Kalidasa, and if he 
was a king who could be described, as he does, as a Bhojadeva, 
the author of the Setubandha must have been the Vakataka 
Pravarasena II. The ‘question now is whether the Vakataka 
monarch could be rightly described as Kuntalesa. ^We have 
already pointed out it would not be inappropriate so to describe 
him. Til ere is evidence that he was actually so described, 
in a verse' in the Bharata-carita which describes the author 
of the Setubandha as Kuntalesa. It thus becomes clear 
that tlie tradition embodied in the commentary by Rtoadasa 
has at least good literary support, and confirms what is inferra- 
ble from epi graphical evidence, namely that Pravarasena II is 
the Kuntalesa referred to, and that he was the author actually or 
nominally of the Prakrit classic Setubandha, This would make 
Kalidasa, Candragupta IT, Vikramaditya, and Pravarasena II 
contemporaries, and the date according to the Mahavarnsa of 
Ceylon for Kiimaradasa may seem to confirm the tradition that 
Kumaradasa, the author of Janakiharana, was a contemporary 
of Kalidasa also. The Mahavainsa date for Kumaradasa cannot 
be regarded as beyond question. The diplomatic relationship into 
which Ceylon was brought with Samudragupta would make a 
friendslup between the Ceylon monarch and Candragupta 
Vikramaditya not improbable, and if Kalidasa travelled as far as 
Kiintala there is notliing to prevent his having gone to Ceylon on 
another occasion. Ramagiri in the Central Provinces seems to 
have been one of the capitals at the time and the reference to 
it in Kalidasa’s Meghaduta may be in compliment to the Vaka- 
taka monarch. We can, therefore, take it that the reign of 
Candragupta II was for a considerable part of it contemporary 
with that of Pravarasena II as well. The administration of 
the large kingdom of the Vakatakas was neglected to a certain 
extent in the reign of Pravarasena II, but remained intact 

1 . J adasayasy antaragadbamargs — 

iTialabdharandbraih giricaiiryavrtya i 
LokeflvalaiiltantamapurvaBetura 
babandho. kirtya saht Kuntalesuh ii 


Bharetacarila, Canto L 
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* through the domioating influence of Candr?gupta TT, Vikrama- 
ditya.’ 

THE VAKaTAKAE AND THE KSATRAPAS. 

. From all that we know from the Vakataka records so far 
accessible to us, the territory of the Vakataka^ must have lain 
adjacent to that of the Ksatrapas in Surastra and varying 
portions of the Kohkan. The history of the Ksatrapas, as far 
•as wa know at present can be studied only from their coins, 
and Professor Rapson’s study of the subject in the catalogue 
of Indian coins in the British Museum is an illuminating con- 
tiibution on the subject. According to his investigations 
based on the study of the Ksatrapa coins, the period extending 
from A. D. 305 to A. D. 343 is marked by great changes in the 
political history of the Ksatrapas, one clear indication of 
which is the office of Mahaksatrapa being in abeyance during 
the period. In the first part of this period there were two 
Ksatrapas, and in the latter part Ksatrapa coinage ceases 
altogether. From these facts Professor Rapson proceeds to 
make the following observatioijs. “ All the evidence afforded 
by coins or the absence of coins during this period, — the 
failure of the direct line and the substitution of another family, 
the cessation first of the Maha-Ksatrapas and afterwards of 
both, Maha-Ksatrapas and Ksatrapas, seems to indicate 
troublous times. The probability is that the dominion of the 
Western Ksatrapas were subject to some foreign invasion; but 
the nature of this disturbing cause is at present altogether 
doubtful, and must remain so until more can be known about 
the history of the neighbouring peoples during this period.” 
It must be noted that the period has reference to A. D. 305 to 
348, and so far as Ksatrapa history is concerned there is a 
change of dynasty, which means that the older dynasty ceases 
and a collateral dynasty sets itself up in its placje. The lattelr does 
so with the inferior rank of a Ksatrapa and not of the higher 
MahS-Ksatrapa, and in the latter part of the period coins cease 
entirely, indicating that perhaps there were not even Ksatrapas. 

1. For the literary references compiled in this paragraph I ara obliged 
to Mr. A. Rsngaswami Sarasrati b. a., in the first instance, and to Mr. 
BamakriBhna Kayi, m. a. Reference may be made to the forthcoming 
edition of a Drama by name ‘ KundaraSla* ascribed to DihnSga by the 
latter, who dieonesee in the introduction the age of Dihnaga and arrives 
at the oottclneion that Dinnaga, Nionla, and KSlidSsa, and KumSradSsa 
were contemporaries. 
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This cessation of even the inferior position of the Ksatrapas 
relates to the period A. D. 352 to 348. What does this indicate ? 
The period 305 A. D. to 348 would include in the first half 
the period of expansion of the Vakataka power under Prava- 
rasena I. Pravarasena I achieved greatness, according to the 
Purapas, by extending his authority into the territory of the 
Vindhyakas which was dominated by Vidisa, in all probability 
the capital city. This progress of Pravarasena must halve con- 
tributed at least to the narrowing of the territory held by the 
Ksatrapas, if not to its utter extinction. If therefore we could 
regard that the first part of this period corresponded to the latter 
part of the reign of Pravarasena I, we could understand the power 
of the Ksatrapas narrowing to make the assumption of the title 
Maha-Ksatrapa impossible. They had in all probability to aban- 
don Malva which constituted the central block of their territory. 
It may even possibly be that Pravarasena conquered the territory 
of the Ksatrapas and put an end to the ruling dynasty; and there 
was a revival of this dynasty possibly at the end of his reign, 
or in the disturbances following his death, and therefore corres- 
ponding to the reign of Vakataka Rudrasena 1. This period 
would at any rate correspond to the reign of Candragupta I. 
The latter half of this period 332 to 348 A. D. would fall in the 
reign of Candragupta I and his son Samudragupta. It would 
correspond to the period of Prthivisena I among the Vakatakas 
more or less. Samudragupta among his conquests claims to 
have subdued a certain number of kings in the region at least 
of Eastern Malva. Prthvisena’s authority extended into 
Bundelkhand according to the Nachne-ki Talai inscriptions of 
Vyagra. If this Vyagra could be held to be the same person as 
Vyagraraja of Mahakantara reduced to vassalage by Samudra- 
gupta, his reduction must have taken place in the reign of 
Prthvisena L That together with the expansion of Samudra^- 
gupta-s authority over various tribes, including the Sanaka- 
nikas, and the Abhiras must have brought his authority quite 
close to the Vindhya mountains, and have contributed narrowly 
to reduce the extent of territory of the Ksatrapas. Prthvisena, 
on the other hand, claims credit for having conquered Kuntala. 
It was likely that for what he lost perhaps in the north, he com- 
pensated himself in the south. They must have naturally brought 
about a reduction of the dominions of the Ksatrapas south of 
the Vindhya mountains. This seems the explanation of the gap 
in the coinage of the Ksatrapas and the abeyance of the title 
Mahaksatrapa during the period. 
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We come upon anotlier period of break between the years 
A. D. 351 and 364 uuirked by a similar political disturbance, and 
this period perhaps marks the expansion of Vakataka authority 
under Prth’^nsena T, whose reign was a long one according to 
the Ajanta inscription. The so-called Uparkot hoard gives 
striking evidence in this connection. There were 90 Ksatrapa 
coins in this hoard, all of them belonging to the reign of the 
ruler Rudrasena III, who called himself Maha-Ksatrapa SvamI 
Rudrasena. According to the Rev. H. R. Scott, who examined 
this hoard carefully, all of these coins belong to the years from 
270 to 273 of the Saka era, that means A. D. 348 to 351. He 
makes the following observation in regard to this. “ Many of 
these coins, especially those of the last years, are in mint con- 
dition and therefore unworn. From these facts we may fairly 
conclude that the hoard was secreted at the end of the first 
period of Riidrasena’s reign, and most probably it was because 
of the revolution which then took place, rendering life and 
property insecure, that the money was hidden.** Another 
peculiarity of this period, noted by Professor Rapson, is the 
introduction of certain lead coins with the humped bull on 
reverse, and the Caitya, crescent, and the sword- on the obverse. 
Since they belong to the period of the absence of silver coins, it 
is possible that these are the introduction of a new dynasty. 
Professor Rapson surmises that the foreigner who introduced 
this must have come from a region where coins of lead had 
been in use. Tt is just possible that this is connected with the 
extension of power of the Vakalaka PrthviscMia 1, in certain 
parts of whose territory lead coins were in currency under the 
Andhras. The successor of this Rudra*' na III is like him a 
Maha-Ksatrapa Svami Simhasena, hi‘ sister’s s< n. The only 
date known about him is read 304 with the r li ornative possi- 
bility of 306. That would mean either A. P 's2 or 384. One 
peculiar distinction that Professor Rapsr n oted between the 
two varieties of coinage of Simhasena is that in one, his title 
appears Raja Maha-Ksatrapa, and in Lhe other it is Maharfija 
Ksatrapa. The latter transformation, he considers, may be due 
to the Traikutaka title Maharaja. It might as well be due 
to the Vakataka title Maharaja, as every Vakataka ruler ex- 
cepting Pravarasena had this title. If this change was due to 
the imposition of his authority by a foreign ruler, it might just 
as well be the Vakataka monarch as the Traikiitaka. We know 
of a great Vakataka monarch at the time who extended his 
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territory by conquests, and we have no knowledge of the Trai- 
kutaka ruler about the same period. There is a process of 
Sanskritisation also, introduced in the coinage of these rulers, 
which might be due to the same cause. There are two rulers 
whose names we know, the first from a single coin of his, the 
second from the coins of his son and successor. They have the 
usual style both of them of MahS-Ksatrapa, and the same prefix 
to their name Svami, and have to be assigned to a dat^ ( Saka 
dates ) between 304 or 306 and 310, which would be A. D. 382 or 
384 to 388, which is the last known date on Ksatrapa coins, 

THE GUPTA CONQUEST OF THE KSATRAPAS. 

The year Saka 310 or A. D. 388 is the last known date of 
the Ksatrapas according to their coins. The earliest known 
date of the silver coinage of the Guptas, in the region 
which was peculiarly the territory of the Ksatrapas, comes 
almost twenty years later and it is generally taken, on the 
strength of this numismatic evidence, that the Gupta 
conquest of the west must have taken place some time 
about A. D. 409 or somewhat later possibly. As Professor 
Rapson has already pointed out, this period is somewhat 
narrowed by the existence of the Udayagiri inscriptions of date 
82, A. D. 401-2. There is another undated inscription which 
the late Dr. Fleet ascribes to Candragupta II, — the inscription 
only mentions Candragupta without further distinctive epithets, 
— which is a record of the excavation and dedication of a cave to 
Sambhu ( Siva ) by order of a certain Virasena, otherwise called 
Saba, one of the ministers of the king. The minister is des- 
cribed as the minister for peace and war, a man of learning and 
a native of Patalipura. This inscription at Udayagiri indicates 
the extent of Candragupta’s authority, and brings it quite close 
to Ujjain, the capital of Malva, and the headquarters of the 
Ksatrapas. The last line of the inscription gives us clearly to 
understand that the minister and the king were both there on 
an expedition of ‘ conquest of the world.’ The process of con- 
quest therefore of this region must have been gradual. We find 
already in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta 
mention of the Malavas among the various tribes that he con- 
quered. We have already pointed out that the VyagrarSja of 
MahakantSra probably refers to the same chieftain as the 
Vyagra of the Nachne-ki Talai inscriptions. Probably the region 
Mahakantara of this inscription stands for the eighteen forest 
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oc^untries of the Parivrajaka Maharaja Hastin.’ On this side 
therefore Samudragupta’s conquests seem to have begun with the 
region of modern Bundelkhand and extended southwest-wards 
indefinitely as far as Malva at any rate. The tribes mentioned 
in this group, Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Abhiras, and 
SanakEnikas, all of them seem referable to this region. Candra- 
gupta’s inscriptions in the locality do not make us feel that 
they were new conquests. They F'eem much rather to have been 
settled conquests in his time. It would bo much more reason- 
able to regard this region as having been acquired by his 
predecesssors. We have already noted that the title Maha- 
Ksatrapa falls into abeyance from A. D. 305, and the coinage 
of the K??atrapas ceases from 332 onwards up to 348, the title 
being revived possibly somewhat earliear than Saka 270. If 
therefore the narrowing of the limit of the complete cessation 
of the position MahEksatrapa be allowed so far as to cover half, 
the period, the period A. D. 332-40 would be a period of complete 
cessation of the authority of the Mahaksatrapas. How could that 
have come about ? That could only be by the deprivation 
either of all, or of the great bulk, of the tendtory of the Ksatrapas. 
If the whole of Malva had been taken from them, even tempo- 
rarily, it would account sufficiently for the cessation of the 
title. The probabilities therefore seem to be that the wars 
between the Ksatrapas and the Guptas began almost with 
perhaps Candragupta I himself, if the Mehrauli pillar inscription 
is his, and the Bahlikas across the seven mouths of the Sindhu 
could be regarded as the Sakas and the Parthians of that rt;gion. 
At any rate it is not possible ^.o refer the Sakas of the Harisena 
Inoription, who were among the people whose ambassadors 
waited, with various items of tribute, to pray and obtain from 
Samudragupta the charters imprinted with the Garuda seal for 
the enjoyment of territories which were their own, u) any other 
than the Sakas of this region. The reference to their obtaining 
a charter with the Garuda seal may have reference to a 
recent conquest or to a conquest some time before. In either 
case the Sakas must have been conquered before the date 
of tills record and had then obtained a charter permitting 
them to rule over their territory. This may account for the 
revival of their power after A. D. 340, which the resumption 
of the title Mahaksatrapa, according to the coins of the 


1. C. 1. 1. III. pp. 13 .d.,113 & 116, 
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Ksatrapas, would seem to bear witness to. What is said there- 
fore in the Udayagiri inscription of Candragupta’s coming 
there on a world-conquest must have reference to a renewed 
war which itself must have been a prolonged affair. The state- 
ment that we find made in Bana’s Harsa-Caritam that' the last 
of the Ksatrapas got killed, while courting another man’s wife 
in the enemy’s territory, by the injured husband in the guise of 
a woman is supported by a newly discovered drama by name 
‘ Devl-candraguptain.’ According to this, Dhruva Devi, the 
Queen of Candragupta, fell into the hands of the western 
Ksatrapas and became a prisoner. As a prisoner she was 
courted by the Ksatrapa' king whom, in the guise of the queen 
hereself, Candragupta killed. The commentator Sankara 
Kavi’s explanation of the incident is borne out by the drama in 
every detail except that the commentator mistakes the queen 
for the brother’s wife of Candragupta^. This probably happened 
in the campaign on which he had come according to the 
Udayagiri inscription, which may refer to a time somewhat 
earlier than that of the other Udayagiri inscription referring 
itself to the year 82, which would be A. D. 401~3, while there is 
the possibility that the inscription may after all refer to 
Candragupta I. The interval of a little over twenty years 
noticed by Professor Rapson between the last Ksatrapa coin of 
Saka 310 and the first Gupta coin of 90 or more, i. p. A. D. 409 
or later, need not be a bar to this, as a monarch would issue his 
own coinage in a conquered territory only after it had been 
brought finally into a settled ' government, and the need for 
coinage actually arises, which must be a matter of some time, 
and this probably refers merely to the conquest of Surastra, not 
Malva. It would seem therefore 'that both the Vakatakas and 
the Guptas contributed to the gradual reduction of the territory 
and the power of the Ksatrapas. Their final extinction was 
due to the Gupta emperor Candragupta 11. 


1. Nirnayasagara editioQ p. 223 ; vide article in the Indian Anti- 
quary for May 1923 by Mr. A. S. Sarasvati, b. a. 

2. I suspect the reading of the comment, aa printe I, is an error, and 
that hhrUtrjTiyani ought to read hliartrjayani* If this shculd turn out 
correct, the Sakas or Ksatrapas under reference must have been already 
reduced to vassalage to be Guptas. 
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THE VAKATAKAS AND THE DECLINE OF THE 
GUPTA EMPIRE. 

The death of Pravarasena II appears to liave introduced a 
change in the i olitical relationship between the Guptas and the 
Vakatakas. The succession, as given in the Ajanta inscription 
of Varahadeva, does not let us into the secret. The Balaghat 
copper-plates, however, give a clear indication that there was a 
disputed Guccession and that Narend^asena occupied the throne 
either by a coup d’etat or, what is less likely, as the result of a 
successful war. What is really significant in this record of his 
son Pxthvisena II is that Naredrasena’s authority is said to 
have been acknovrledged by the lords of Kosala, Mekala, and 
Malava, the region over which Candragupta II extended his 
authority comparatively early in his reign, and maintained it 
inviolate by his matrimonial alliance with the Vakatakas and 
the uprooting w^ar against the Ksatrapas of Gujarat and Kathia- 
war. Kosala, Mekaia and Malava among the three will include 
all the Vindhyan region extending from the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal in the south-east, north-westwards at least as far as the 
Aravalli hills and it may be even beyond. As far as we can 
make out from the Gupta records, Kumaragupta’s accession to 
the throne was a peaceful one and perhaps during the early years 
of his reign he enjoyed peace also. It is from the inscriptions 
of his son Skandagupta that we hear of disturbances in this 
region from the tribes of Pusyamitras and Patumitras, whom 
Skandagupta successfully brought back into allegiance accord- 
ing to his records. Did the Vakataka Narendrasena bear any 
part in this disturbance along the outermost frontier of the 
Gupta empire, did he also suffer with the Guptas ^rom this 
rising of the tribes? Prthvisena II. the successor o! Narendra- 
sena, is credited, in the same record, with‘havuig raised his 
sunken family’. What was the sinking of the fam ; iy due to and in 
what particular did he manage to raise it ? If the severe defeat 
administered to Pushyamitras and Patumitras by Skandagupta, 
which is supposed to have destroyed their power and brought 
them back into obedience, involved the submission directly or 
indirectly of the Vakatakas as well, Prthvisena might then have 
recovered at any rate partly the important position which his 
family occupied in the days of his predecessors from Pravara- 
Bona II backwards. He would have found occasion for this in 
the irruption of the Hunas on this very frontier of the Gupta 
empire. It would thus be seen that the Vakatakas bore their. 
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own share in bringing about the decline of the Gupta empire. 
In the whole period of the struggle of the Guptas against the 
Hunas, the Vakatakas must have been left more or less tothem- 
selves, and this enabled Prthvisena and his successors to reha- 
bilitate themselves to a very considerable extent, and that is what 
seems to be indicated in the records of the time of Harisena and 
his father Devasena. Harisena’s is the last reign of which we 
have any knowledge, and then the region which is peculiarly 
the dominion of the Vakatakas passes into the hands of the new 
dynasty of the CaJukyas. The Vakatakas thus provide as it 
were a bridge that fills the gap between the Andhras and the 
Calukyas in the history of the Dakhan. 



THE ETHICS OF THE UPANI§ADS. 

BY 

M. Hiriyanna. 

The word ‘ upanisad * aci commonly used denotes a large 
number of words which neither belong to the same age nor 
inculcate the same system of docirines. We shall not take into 
account all these works here, but shall confine our attention to 
the most ancient of them. They are hardly more than a dozen 
in number; but though so few, they constitute almost the 
whole basis of the VedUnta as systematised later in the Sutras 
of Bddarayana. Even in these classical Upanisads, it is true, 
chronological differences and variations of doctrine can be 
traced; but they yet exhibit a certain family resemblance and 
may all be referred to practically the same phase in the evolu- 
tion of Indian thought. Our object here is to sketch in outline 
the ethical teaching of these Upanisads, 

In the second section of the Taittiriya-Upanisad^Brahma^ 
Valli — we have a description of the five kosas^ which are so 
termed because they are conceived as forming ** sheaths ** to 
the soul of man. In simple unfigurative language, we have 
here a statement of five different phases of man’s being, his 
body, his subconscious, conscious and self-conscious life, and 
last, a still higher grade of existence which he sometimes mani- 
fests, as for instance, when he is contemplating the true and the 
holy. Of these five kosas^ according to the description found 
here., it is only the third and the fourth^ — the manowuyakosa and 
the vijfianamayakosa — that are directly related to moral life. 
Thus the former is expressed in terms of the four Samhilds and 
Brahmatias which, according to orthodox opinion, together con- 
situte a divine moral code ; and the latter is described by means 
of conceptions such as truth and righteousness, which are uni- 
versally associated with ethical conduct. Evidently they 
represent two successive stages in moral training and the dis- 
tinctioji between them is based upon the fact that the 
performance of a right deed and the abstention from a wrong 
one may result from external compulsion or from an inner 
sense of rectitude. Ths Satnhitds and the Srahmanas in terms 
of which the third koia is described are an external authority 
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enjoining on us the practice of virtue and the avoidance of 
vice. In the next stage, the ethical standard changes altogether 
and becomes internal. “ Of it faith is the head ; purity of 
thought, the right side ; purity of deed, the left side ; applica* 
tion, the trunk, and the Great' ( or Universal Mind ) the tail 
that supports.” In one sense, no] doubt, the latter alone is 
genuine moral life ; but the former is not therefore to be counted 
unnecessary ; for right conduct is at first learnt through obe- 
dience to external law. That is how moral educatian begins 
and it is only by and by that one comes to practise virtue in its 
two-fold aspect of purity of thought ( rta ) and purity of deed 
( 5af2/a ) through a belief (sraddha) in its intrinsic worth. Of 
the remaining three kosns, the first two have nothing in their 
constituent nature suggesting their connection with morality. 
They are intended only to mark off the life of the organism 
which man possesses in common with the rest of animate 
creation. The last or the anandamaya-kosa again, whose 
essential nature — joy or bliss — implies the cessation of all 
strife, indicates the culmination rather than the process of 
ethical training. Here then we have an important principle 
enunciated in the philosophy of the Upanisads, viz., that the 
sphere of morality is narrower than the sphere of life ; and we 
shall try to elucidate it as we proceed. 

In whatever manner we may express the end of morality, 
the essential feature of ethical training, considered as a practi- 
cal process, is the over-coming of evil. For one that has no evil 
impulses at all, moral education loses all its meaning. In the 
Upanisadic answer then to the question “ what is evil ?’* we 
should look for light on the course which the education should 
take. Evil according to the Upanisads has its basis in narrow 
selfish desires, “ Hunger is death” says the Brhada. Upanisad 
( I. ii 1 ) and the same is repeated in several others^ Desire is 
no doubt something more than hunger and the latter is not 
always evil. But the indentification of evil with it is intended 
to suggest two characteristics which hunger possesses in com- 
mon with other natural cravings. These cravings seek imme- 
diate satisfaction and are affections of the individual organism 
as distinguished from its environment. Evil then is the 
tendency on the one hand to satisfy present needs without any 
thought of the future ; and, on the other, to satisfy one’s needs 

1. Mahah Hi maliai^tattvam -Sankara. 

i* Compare e. Ait. Vp. ii, 1 ; Kafh. Up. If 
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afe distinguished from those of the environment. In this two- 
fold character of our first impulses for which really the word 
“hunger** stands in the Upanisads, we discover the ueed for 
moral training in two stages : one, in which the chief emphasis 
is laid on the performance of kamya-karmas or ' optional deeds,* 
and the other, in which that emphasis is transferred to nitya^ 
karmas or ‘ obligatory deeds.* The Upanisads do not explicitly 
distinguish these two stages for a reason which we shall pre- 
sently state, but the distinction is throughout implied; for 
whenever they prescribe* karma, they prescribe it as nitya, 
thereby suggesting another stage in which kamyakarmas occupy 
the more important place. 

Each of these stages has its own use in ethical training. 
The kamya stage, no doubt, fosters the thought of self by recom- 
mending selfish ends, but yet it stands higher than mere animal 
life because the self for which exertion is permitted here is a 
better understood self than when the end is immediate gratifica- 
tion. There is a clear moral problem even here, viz., how the 
claims to satisfaction of the actual self of the moment are to be 
reconciled with those of the ideal self of the future. Again while 
the main thought is occupied here with the self, it must be 
remembered that the environment is not altogether lost sight 
of. If it were, morality would be another name for prudence or 
forethought. The kamya-karmas have all a reference to social 
environment and, though apparently performed for securing 
individual well-being, are yet beneficial in some form or other 
to society as well. The fact is that there is no contradiction 
between the well-being of the individual and the well-being of 
society. The two may not always coincide ; but there is no 
necessary opposition between them, so that asserting the one ps 
not the same as denying the other. But the peculiarity of the 
training of this stage is that the reference to society in it is 
implicit. This reference becomes explicit in the next stage, 
where the object of moral training is cow.sc/ows/?/ to reconcile the 
respective claims of the individual and his environment. One s 
own desires, to gratify whicb there is a natural propensity, are 
here adjusted to the requirements of society. The problem is 
once again how to reconcile the claims to satisfaction of ap- 
parently contradictory impulses. Only, now the adjustment is 
'not between the present find future interests of one and the same 

1. Compare Br, IV. iv, 22. Sc© also Vedanta Sutras III. iv, 26 and 32. 

8 
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individual, but between those of the individual and of his 
fellow-beings. Morality in this stage thus becomes explicitly 
social. This is the significance of the shifting of the emphasis 
once laid on karnya kannas to nitya-karmas, otherwise known 
as varnairama-dharmas. It is the fulfilment of social obliga- 
tions to the best of one’s ability that constitutes one’s first aim 
in this stage. But at the same time it should be stated that the 
rights of the individual are not at all forgotten. He who makes 
an honest effort to discharge his duties has a right to expect 
from society the kind of treatment proper to him, as is clear, 
for instance, from the fact that according to Hindu l^dstra, it is 
obligatory on a householder to feed a brahmacarin or religious 
student who is discharging his duty, — very essential to a pro- 
gressive society, — of receiving instruction in the ancient learn- 
ing of the community, with a view to preserve and transmit it 
to his successors. Thus in neither of the states is the good of 
either the society or the individual neglected; only the em- 
phasis on the two is differently distributed in them. 

If the training in both these stages be conducted properly, 
the progress made will indeed be great. As compared with the 
original conception of the self, the one now reached will cer- 
tainly be far advanced ; but it is clear from what has been stated 
already that the individual will still continue to be set over 
against society. In other words, the morality practised will be 
relatives, life being viewed as comprehending rights and duties. 
The conception of duality thus persists; and so long as it does, 
the possibility of conflict is not wholly excluded. As the 
Taitliriya-Upanisad ( ii, 7 ) has it, the slightest notion of distinc- 
tion is fraught with fear. Thus the training so far in progress, 
however beneficial, has its own deficiency. It has undoubtedly 
deepened the conception of the self by pointing out its depend- 
ence upon and the consequent obligations to other selves : but 
these other selves are still viewed as distinct from one’s own 
self. So long as such a distinction is maintained, perfection, 
according to the Upanisads, cannot be reached. Where the 
thought of diversity endures, no deed, however altruistic, is 
without its own bearing upon the self of the doer. This bearing 
may be remote, but all the same it is there, so that what is 
sought in all duties, is, in the last instance, some form of one’s 
own satisfaction. No voluntary action according to the Upani- 
sads is intelligible without some reference to the self. That is 
the teaching of the Maitreyl-Brahmana \ ‘Verily nothing 19 
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loved for its own sake ; but only for the sake of one’s own self* 
( Br. Up. II. iv, 5 ). This statement, however, should not be 
understood as denying differences of moral worth between one 
deed and another. An element of such difference should be 
clear Jfrom what has already been stated. The life of one who 
cares only for the vulgar pleasures of the mom'^nt, certainly 
stands much lower than that of one whose activity is based 
upon an apprehension ot the ideal self. Similarly, one duty as 
such may not be different from another in point of moral value ; 
but there can be no question whatever that duties, as a whole, 
in which the reference to the self is mediate, are morally more 
commendable than deeds in which that reference is immediate. 
What the Maitreyi-Brahmana signifies is that egoism and 
altruism, being correlates, necessarily imply each other ; and that 
to attain absolute unselfishness the contrast between them should 
be transcended. So long as this contrast is present to the mind, 
there can be no truly disinterested activity, which arises only 
when the conception of the self is so enlarged as to become all- 
comprehensive. In other words moral perfection is not achieved 
until the metaphysical nature of the self is apprehended. That 
is why YUjflavalkya, after pointing out to his wife Maitreyl what 
may be called the ‘ paradox of altruism’, instructs her to realise 
the true self as the sole means of overcoming egoism. “Who- 
ever regards anything as other than himself is discarded by it.” 
( Passage;6 ). 

In the case of every individual, a time will come when the 
thought of this deficiency in the morality of even the second stage 
will force itself on the mind and cause a deep dissatisfaction. He 
will then refuse to look upon either the individual or society as 
ultimate and strive to reach a level of action which is at once 
super-individual and super-social. It is to people upon whom 
such consciousness has dawned that the Upanis^ads address 
themselves ; and it is this feeling of dissatisfaction with not 
only the first stage of moral education'but also with the second, 
that is termed vairagya, the importance of which is so much 
emphasised in all the Upanisads. As the Mundaka-U/anisad 
has it (ii, 13), the Upanisadic knowledge should be imparted only 
to a pupil ‘ whose thoughts are not troubled by any desires and 
who has obtained peace.* Being thus addressed to a particular 
class of students, viz., those that have already reached a con- 
siderable degree of moral development, the Upanisads do not 
treat of the entire range of ethical life ; but onl 7 of its culminat* 
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ing stages. The training of the vedUntin begins much earlid^ 
than his formal initiation into the proper study of the Upanisads. 
The failure to recognise this fact has been the source of some 
incorrect views regarding the place of morality in the Upanisadic 
scheme of life. Thus one of the common criticisms levelled 
against it is that it cares little or nothing for social morality and 
concerns itself solely with pointing out the way to individual 
perfection. Even a well-informed and sympathetic critic like 
Deussen has stated' that among the ancient Indians ‘ the con- 
sciousness of human solidarity, of common needs and interests 
was but slightly developed. *i Such conclusions are due to a 
lack of appreciation of the specific standpoint of the Upanisads 
to which attention has just now been drawn. As a matter of 
fact, the Hindu conception of life is very much wider than 
what we find it to be from the Upanisads, which are not 
interested in traversing the entire field of ethical training. 
They presuppose a certain moral equipment in the vedantic 
initiate and proceed to explain the course he has to pursue 
thereafter. This is the significance for instance of the 
question of adhikara or ‘ fitness ’ which is explicitly discussed 
in the beginning of Vedantic works and is found implicit in so 
many Upanisadic passages. For one that is an adhikarl 
and therefore possesses, among other things, the required 
degree of preliminary moral culture, the ‘objective worth* of a 
moral deed may not count for much. But this does not 
warrant us in assuming^ as Deussen does, that its ‘subjective 
worth’ is overestimated. The aim in this final stage is rather 
to transcend both; and we ought not therefore to conclude that 
in the view of [the Upanisads, either is less imporant than the 
other. There is a whole field of Sanskrt literature, Dharma- 
^astras and Smriis, — that is directly concerned with the 
elaboration of this preliminary moral training intended for 
persons in lower stages of spiritual evolution. Although based 
upon ancient Vedic literature, these works are generally pos- 
terior to the Upanisads and [their evidence accordingly is not 
of much consequence here. But the Upanisads themselves are 
not without clear references to this preliminary training. In 
fact, the whole of their teaching is set in this ethical back- 
ground ; and it would be quite unfair to condemn their view of 

1* *Tbe Philoflophy of the Upanisada* pp. 364-5. 

2, Ibid P. 365. 
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iife as defective after disengaging it from its setting. The 
description of this p’^eliininary training, however, as already 
stated, lies outside the proper sphere of the Upanisads ; but yet 
they do at times digress into an exposition of it, the passage 
which we have already quoted from the Taittiriya^Upanisad 
being one of the clearest. 

Of other passages ihau may be cited in this connection, we 
shall mehtion but one, — the Purusa-Vidha-brd.hmarna (Br. Upa- 
nisad I, iv ), which contains, in a nut-shell the entire Upanisa- 
dic teaching of idealistic monism. There are two movements of 
thought here, the first ( 1-10 ), — the metaphysical one, show- 
ing how the manifold universe is the result of self-evolution on 
the part of J[/man or ultimate Reality, and the second ( 11-17 ), — 
the ethical one, — indicating the path which one has to follow 
if one has to recover from the lapse implied by individuation 
and realise the essential unity of all. In this section then, 
contrary to the general plan of the Upanisads, the practical 
teaching is set in ihe back-ground of the theoretical. In the 
ethical pari, with which alone we are at present concerned, is 
briefly traced the evolution of the several varfbcis or social 
classes. What was originally but a simple social structure 
came to be differentiated into four classes in course of time. 
Of these the Ksatriya is represented as the mainstay of society, 
since it is to his prowess and control that it owes its preserva- 
tion from external as well as internal danger. But physical 
might and external control do not adequately explain social 
order. It has a deeper basis and the stability of society has 
eventually to be traced to the moral idea implanted in 
man. Accordingly the upanisad represents it in its inner 
( satya ) as well as its outer ( dharma ) aspects as the mainstay 
of the Ksatriya himself, — ‘ the mainstay of mainstays ' of society. 
It is through this moral idea that both the individual and the 
society are maintained. He who follows the varria-dharTnas 
befriends all and all befriend him ( passage 16 ). The individual 
and his environment are thus shown to be interdependent, 
environment not understood merely socially, but in the widest 
sense so as to include not only the actual and the seen, but 
also the possible and the unseen ; even beings of far higher 
grade than human. The Upanisad indicates at the same time 
that this conception of interdependence is not ultimate. All 
this, even the highest moral merit (punya) sooner or later 
fails to give satisfaction ; so one should seek only to realise th^ 
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true self. That is the only true end where all will be attained 
( passage 15 ). The final aim of life accordingly consists not in 
working for any object, no matter how high, considered as 
extrinsic, but for the all-inclusive whole, of which ‘ end ’ and 
means *, ‘ doer * and ‘ deed ’ are only different phases ( pas. 17 ). 
But the previous stages are by no means regarded as futile. 
Passage 10 for example, represents the devas as unwilling to 
allow man to emancipate himself from the sphere of relative 
morality, which, according to Sankara, is merely a rhetorical 
way of expressing that man ought not to break away from 
society until he has discharged his duty towards it and so to 
speak, gained its good-will. 

Thus the specific teaching of the Upanisads is that the 
highest good is not reached until one gets beyond relative 
morality to the level of life marked by the anandamaya-koia, 
where all moral strife ceases once for all. Our first efforts no 
doubt should be directed towards co-ordinating social and in- 
dividual needs; but eventually the distinction between the two 
is itself to be transcended. The notions of self and of society 
are not to be understood as destroyed thereby ; they only merge 
in the notion of the whole. The individual and society are no 
longer viewed as two separate entities related externally to each 
other; but merely as different aspects of a single whole.* ‘ From 
death to death, passes he who perceives only variety here 
( Kath. Up. iv, 10 ). Through such transcendence of the common 
consciousness, the moral agent realises that society has no 
wants apart from those of the individual or the individual apart 
from those of the society. He beholds all beings in the self, and 
the self in all beings (Isa Up. 6). Accordingly the object 
aimed at in this final stage is neither the good of the individual 
nor of society as such, but common good ; or rather individual 
good itself now becomes identical with common good. In 
other words, the distinction between rights and duties is here 
annulled and the relative morality of the previous stage now 
becomes transformed into absolute morality. Two important 
results follow from this transformtion. First the moral end 
becomes fixed once for all. New interests may arise or old ones 
disappear in the course of time; but they have value only from 
the lower standpoint of the individual as such or society as 
contrasted with him. Such changes may distuih the mutual 
relations of internal factors, but cannot affect the whole, whose 
end, as we have stated, now constitutes the sole criterion of 
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ionduot. This end does not admit of any change ( Kath. Up, 
iv, 13 ). " It rules the past as well as the future-~-is the same 
to-day as well as to-morrow. ’ ‘ If a slayer think of ^laying, 
if the slain think of being slain, — (then) both of them know 
not the selt. It neither slays nor is slain’ (Ibid ii, 10). The 
earlier stages of morality only pave the way for this. ‘ That, 
all penance presupposes; seeking that, men practise con- 
tinence’ ('Ibid ii, 18). Secondly, evil, which as defined above 
has its roots in narrow selfish desires, is now completely 
overcome. ‘ When to a knower, discovering unity, all beings 
become his very self, what delusion, then and what sorrow ?’ 
( Isa Up. 7 ). The Upanisadic seers almost revel in describ- 
ing the peace and tranquillity of this super-moral condi- 
tion. The most important of these descriptions is to be found 
in a section of the TaiLLirhja-Upanisad (ii, 8 ) entitled ‘Inquiry 
into Happiness’ (dnandasija mlmamsa,). According to the teach- 
ing of this section there is no qualitative distinction in pleasure, 
all pleasures eventually emanating from the same source.^ All 
estimate of happiness, when it can be estimated at all, is 
quantitative. Apart from this relative happiness which can be 
presented in a series of graded] values, there is another ex- 
perienced by the morally perfect, which baffles all measurement. 
This isindicated with characteristic emphasis when theUpanisad 
gives in this section what may be described as a ‘ Table of 
Pleasure Values,’ inserting at every stage the identical state- 
ment ‘ the joy of one uninfected with personal desires is a 
hundred times more.’ The import of this is that the blessedness 
of moral perfection cannot be expressed in terms of pleasure 
derived from the satisfaction of particular desires. It ?s not a 
mere aggregate of pleasures such as w^ know; but absolute 
bliss due to the conviction that one’s own self is irbnitical with 
the whole. Consequently it is often stated in b; Upanisads 
that all desires are fulfilled here^ and that, no vva:n, being felt, 
true inward freedom is here reached.* 

1. This ifl the highest blisi* Of that bliss all other beings draw a 
little. Br. Up. IV, iii, 32. 

2. Compare e. g Ch. Up. VII. 23, Tait. Up, ii. 8# 

3. Compare Ch. Up. VIII i and ii. All this, by the way, tells os what 
the Upanisadic conception of pleasure is. Whenever we feel happy wo 
transcend the antithesis of common conscionsneBs. The thought of the 
ego is in abeyance then and we get a glimpse of the wider self which is 
the truth* All pleasure, as we know it, is thus a revelation in greater or 
less degree of absolute pleasnre. 
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We have said that in this final state, the distinction bet- 
ween duties and rights is annulled. It is of great impor- 
tance to note that this annulment does not mean the cessation 
of activity itself, even supposing such a thing is possible. The 
I$a Upanisad (2) for example to which we have alluded more 
than once, after prescribing renunciation, adds that the life led 
should be a strenuous one. ‘ One should live all his days only 
working.’ It is thus only that the relative aspect of rights and 
duties disappears. They endure as activity, which is now con- 
trolled by the thought of not what is only a partial good, but 
of the good of the whole. It would therefore be more correct 
to say that morality is now fulfilled, not destroyed. Life’s 
activities are not abandoned, but only come to be viewed from 
a new standpoint. As in the case of the transition from the 
first to the second stage, life once again comes to be planned 
on a new basis. All this makes it clear that the charge of 
promulgating a doctrine of absolute quietism commonly brought 
by critics against the Upanisads is unfounded. The ideal of 
upanisadtc ethics is rather the attainment of impersonal 
activity ; and its import, not redemption from the world, but 
only from raga and dvesa, hatred and narrow love. The var(id- 
srama-dharmas no doubt cease to be binding upon one that enters 
upon the final stage of the ideal life, for implying as they do an 
external relation between the individual and the environment, 
they cannot appeal to him who realises in his own experience 
the unity of both. Sanyasa or renunciation is an outward 
sign of this transcendence of social morality and selfish needs. 
But virtues of a general nature such as kindliness and charity, 
he will of course continue to pratise ; but even they become 
transformed in his eyes, since they involve no thought of owed 
and owing. 

^ g II 

NaiskarmyaSiddhi iv. 69. 

Several illustrations are given in the Upanisads to impress 
on our mind the importance of such disinterested activity. The 
most notable and the most common of them is that relating to 
Prana, The various senses and other life-organs function for 
the sake of the whole bodily system. But over and above con- 
tributing to the general well-being of the body, these organs 
operate in a manner which ministers directly to their own 
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gratification. The eye, for example, sees and thus protects the 
organism from possib’e destruction which might arise in its 
absence. But it also often indulges in seeing for its own sake. 
4gain, in the .'ase of the sense of taste, the food that is eaten 
contribute.-- to the upkeep of the body ; but the organ of taste 
seeks .also its own gratification in the process It is quite 
different in the case of Frana whose outward expression is the 
“breath in the mouth' ( 3r. Up I, iii). It has no purpoge of 
its own to s.rrve and functions solely for the organism. This is 
merely an allegory intended to show what entire unselfishness 
means. A person that wishes to rise above the stage of social 
or relative morality should keep this ideal bc^'ore him ; and 
whatever he may do, he should do it, not for himself or even 
for others as distinguished from himself, but for the whole of 
the universe. That marks the achievement of life’s object as 
conceived in the Upanisads. 



MUL A— RAMAYA N A. 

BY 

S. N. Tadpatrikar. b. a. 

The attentive efforts of the Western Orientalists in the 
matter of the Ramayana, have led to many important conclu- 
sions which are of great interest to every Sanskrit scholar. That 
this Epic like its great sister — the Mahabharata—as well as the 
the Puranas, has undergone great additions is a fact admitted 
by all. The first and last kandas of the Ramayana seem to be 
comparatively later additions, as has been proved by Prof. 
Jacobi and others. The existence of as many as three Recen- 
sions of this Epic has led to a careful comparison, and Prof* 
Winternitz has suggested that the original Epic should have 
consisted of six thousand couplets only. 

Thus, although the development of this Epic can be traced 
back, it has yet been a matter of doubt as to whether there was 
originally, in fact, such a smaller Ramayana, and if so, whether it 
laid claims to independent authority, for a period at least, side 
by side with its developed form. In the case of the Mahabharata 
there are definite statements in the body of the Epic, showing 
that there was originally a Bharata of twenty four thousand 
couplets and it can reasonably be suggested that this Bharata 
was ultimately submerged in the Mahabharata. Possibly the 
original text was in vogue for some time, even after its develop- 
ed form, as the separate reference to the two forms in Asvala- 
yana, would show; but the attraction and reverence for this 
Mahabharata grew with time, and the original Bharata, which 
was only a pure history, lost its independent existence. 

The Ramayana too, has perhaps suffered the same fate. There 
was a Mula — Ramayana, and the same was remodelled after 
the fashion of the Mbh. by addition of Upakhyanas etc. There 
is at present no definite means to go back to this original 
portion, the existence of which was put forth as a mere guess, for 
W{int of definite statements, in or outside the Epic ; but certain 
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r 0 ^ 6 r 6 nc 6 s that I havo romp across, would prove ^hat thore was 
a Mula-Ram. and that it has been mentioned side by side with 
the present enlarged form being called the Maha— Ramayana, 
this too perhaps, in imitation of the Bha. and Malm- Bharata. 

Madlivaoa'*ya, the pronagator of the Dwaita philosophy, 
lived, according to Bhandarkar and others in th^ thirteenth 
century A. D. He has written, along with many others, a work 
named the Ala ha - HfiLraia-lalparya-Nirnaya, a critical thesis, 
on the subject, matter of the great Epic, a work seldom, if ever, 
brought to the notice cf the Oriental scholars I wish to devote 
a separate monograph to the Mhh. study in this work. But the 
autho: has he^e Included the Ra may ana story also, and a few 
references from this part form the subject of these lines. 

The Ram. story in this work, summarised on tne basis of 
the Epic now in vogue, occupies 3-9 Adhyayas, and at the con- 
clusion of the Story, the author says that he has based his 
statements on the authority of the Maha-Ramayana. 

B^rrrnmTTq'f^ ii 

So also, in the .\dhyaya following — the 10th. — it is stated 
that Narada begot from his and taught him the 

Epics and the Puranas : =^l Here too, 

the Ram. is referred to with the distinguishing prefix 

A distinct reference to the Mu la — Ram. occurs in the first 
Adhyaya : having shortly detailed his system of Dualism, the 
author quotes as authorities to his statements : — 

In the few MSS. that I referred to in this matter, there is no dif- 
ference in reading these lines. 

The words Bharata and Maha-bharata are Mien used 
synonymously by some writers. Thus, to tak^ ^ example 
at hand, the lines quoted above have named thv fiarata, but 
all along the writer meansthe Maha-bharata, Bui in the case 
of the Ramayana, the author mentions the Mida and the Maha, 
trying to distinguish the one from the other. Although this 
Mula-original-form is not yet found, still, would this statement 
not support the view that the original-the Mula-and its deve- 
loped form-the Maha -were separately known the former at 
least in name to the author in the 13th. century A. D. ? 

An additional reference occurs elsewhere. Rama, the 
famous author of the comm. Tilaka on the Ramayana quotes 
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at the very beginning a whole verse from the Mula-Ramayam, 
the portion that precedes this being helpful to our purpose in 
that it distinguishes the two forms:— qM qiqfTR.’ 

S^rsfq :...?qsfr^!r ?ini- 

«r>i Jf: qi^ q^^ qr i g qTl% sr^: q^ioiT 

TTWn>iq=q^q...". these two quotations immediately following 
under different names and would show that the 

author not only knew of these two forms, but could even 
quote from both. 

If the above be accepted, and there is no reason against it, 
the statements being quite clear, it would seem that even as 
late as the 13th century the tradition about the two forms of 
the Epics continued and the people could even quote solitary 
verses from the MCila-forms. What then became of these ori- 
ginals ? When insignificant works do continue to exist till 
now, it is curious that the original forms of the Epics should 
have died away, and no trace of their text be yet had. The 
only plausible guess under the circumstances seems to be, that 
these Mulas were fully embodied almost word for word in their 
developed forms, and as these new forms were such as to suit 
the superstition of the people, the original forms, which were 
bare history-mere facts,-had no attraction for the masses. Be- 
sides in reading the greater Epics, the student could reap the 
benefit of studying the original and as time elapsed the Maha- 
forms were generally approved, respected, and studied, while 
the originals gradually fell back and totally faded away at last. 
The developed forms in their turn received polish from 
time to time, yet there are many traces of the original even in 
the present forms, and although, most of the task be now guess- 
work, the originals in some form can be found out after a most 
careful study of the texts. This the time to come may bring 
about ; for the present it would be some satisfaction to know 
on the of best authorities that such originals did for a period 
exist separately and side by side, with their developed forms. 



WHO FIRST INTRODUCED NATYA 
CN EARTH ? 

BY 

H. R. DIVEKAR. 

An offhand and generally assumed answer to the above 
query would be that the sage introduced it. This is partly 
inaccurate and the prtjsent note is written with a view to 
correct it. 

The History of Indian Drama, as given in can be 

recapitulated as given below: — In the of 

Brahma, at the instance of devas invented the science of 
dramaturgy, consisting of qra^, ifrd* and borrowed res* 

pectively from and The Science was 

then taught to and the first play enacted was It 

comprised and The Gods were naturally pleased 

to see how they won victory, but the defeated party did not like 
to witness its own defeat represented by actors. They therefore 
tried to make the play a failure by creating disturbances in the 
way of actors. They were at last pacified partly by persuasion 
and partly by force. But to ensure such performances from being 
further disturbed, Brahma ordered Visvakarrnan to erect a 
theatre and when it was completed, the named 

composed by Brahma, was first played in it. With another IW 
named it was once more represented before i )n Kailasa 

mountain. It was after this representation that S*i va introduced 
the element of dancing in the and which latter 

was also elaborated by with the introduction of Thus 

was the art of drama fully developed. It ])roved a good means 
of entertainment and raised its promulgators to high distinc- 
tion. But representation slowly dwindled down to mimicry. 
A play of type, badly caricaturing some obscene actions 

of sages, was played before the audience and it was this 
play which kindled the wrath of sages, who imprecated the 
curse, proscribing dramatic representation and lowering the 
status of the actors to the level of Sudras. Implored b7 Gods, 
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the sages revoked the first part of the curse. The disciples 'of 
then initiated Apsaras in this art and thus was the art 
continued for a long time in the Kingdom of Gods. Once when 
King went there and saw a drama performed by these 
heavenly nymphs, he keenly desired to have it played at his own 
house on earth. ‘ ^ * was his request, 

but Brhaspati explained the impossibility of cele.stial nymphs 
being associated with mortals. Bharata was however desired 
to take the art to and to introduce it on earth. His disciples 
were sent to earth where they propagated their race as well as 
their art; But there is an obscure 

point in this history. The verses describing the reqeust of 
to are printed on P.^,445 of N irnayasagara edition of 
They contain the following lines: — 

g< II II 

^ IMo II 

The lines as they are, do not elicit any clear meaning 
except that the art was formerly introduced in his grandfather’s 
house, was once more lost and was to be revived. To get at 
the exact meaning, two Mss. were compared, but to no effect. 
The second line clearly stands in both as 

i. e. without any-^^g^W either on or on It 

made the reading more difficult. Puranas were therefore^ 
consulted for the genealogy of in order to find who his 
grandfather was. All agree on this point that he was 
JTg-q is stated to be the son of and tlie grandson of 

by all. If the gq mentioned in verse no. 10, is must 

refer to whose loss maddened the king, and if she is to be 
mentioned in the verse no. 9, as the noun for which the 
pronoun stands, the line should be read 

In this light the lines may be amended as given 

belown — 

?q i 

The lines would thus mean that the dramatic art was first 
introduced at the palace of by Scenes were taken 
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from the life of ^nd were enacted by the ladies of the 

harem. But when UrvaSl followed by in madness and 

by the inmates of the harem passed away, the art was lost again. 
It was the same art which wished to be revived by 
The honour o^ being the usher of dramatic art on earth thus 
falls to Urva&I. 

And is it not quite natural that it should be so? Her whole 
life was full of dramatic scenes. The way in which she comes 
in contact with the degree to which she is enamoured 

of him, the point at which she is oalleci to act in a drama, the 
depth of emotion which causes her slip of the tongue, the curse 
which is turned into a boon, the pleasure which she takes with 
the king and the satisfaction of having a complete hold on her 
lover, which she must have felt while witnessing the ravings of 
the king, are all so dramatic and are so effectively drawn by 
our play-wright that her very name stirs all these reminiscences 
in our heart. Moreover she was, if any, really and greatly 
indebted to the art and it w^as quite natural on her part to 
revive all these memories by getting them represented. UrvasI 
therefore appeals to be the first person who introduced the art 
of dramatic representation on this earth. 



THE PROPOSED ILLUSRATED 
MAHABHARATA. 

BY 

H. G. RAWLINSON. 

I am sorry to disagree with the views put forward by Sir 
Richard Temple in the March number of the Indian Antiquary 
on the above subject. I do not see why we should be any more 
“ safe *’ in going to the Ajanfca frescos, which represent life in 
the Deccan in the 7th century, A. C., to illustrate the Maha- 
bhdrata or RamTtyana than we should be, say, in utilising the 
Bayeuse tapestries to illustrate a work on the wars of the 
Roses. Modern Indian art is corrupt beyond redemption. The 
hideous atrocities of the school of the late Ravi Varma, oleo- 
graph copies of which, alas, are found in almost every home in 
Western India, are striking examples of this. As for the work 
of some of our newer Indian artists, trained in Western schools 
of art, which are in so much request for book-illustrations, they 
are graceful enough, but they no more represent ancient India 
than pageants like Cairo ’* represent ancient Egypt. A little 
more may be said for our Indian prae-Raphaelites of Bengal, 
but they are artificial and self-conscious and lack spontaneity. 
Why not go back to the magnificent work of the older Indian 
artists of Rajputana and the Punjab ? Here we have indigenous 
Indian drawing and painting at its zenith, uncontaminated by 
Western contact, representing the scenes as Indian draughtsmen 
of the best period imagined them. As an example, taking the 
superb illustrations of the Nala-Damayanti episode in Dr. 
Ananda Coomara-Swamy’s Indian Drawings, vol. ii. plates 
vi-x. could anything be more suitable for the purpose? There 
must be many more similar Indian drawings and paintings 
available in the various collections. I should suggest that those 
in charge of the work of bringing out this edition of the Maha- 
bhdrata should apply to Dr. Coomara-Swamy, who would, I am 
sure, be happy to assist them with his advice. He is at present 
working in the Museum of Fine arts, Boston, Mass. 



SELECTIONS B HOM A VESTA AND OLD PERSIAN (First Seres) Part 
I, E iitcd with Translations and Notes by I. J. S. Taraporewala, B. A., 
Ph. D., Bar at-law, Professor of Comparative Philology in the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. Calcutta, 1922. 

• Of tile strictures passed of late so generously on the Post- 
Graduate Depart ra one — both men and work — of the Calcutta 
University ^ none should fall on this book. For, the verdict of 
every fair critic on it will be “good**, both from the point of its 
scientific value and the practical purpose it is meant to serve. 
In fact, this publication offers so little for criticism that the 
reviewer may only quibble about an expression or soine indi- 
vidual view here and there. 

In discussing the relation between Haoma^ the deity, and 
Haorna^ the plant, the author says:— “In course of time we do 
find that the plant is coming more and more to the front and 
the person who introduced it is getting forgotten. It were well 
if the upholders of the “Personification — theory** would bear 
this fact constantly in mind.” The author, then, seems to 
consider the later ]>rominence of Haoma, the plant, over Haoma, 
the deity, as an argument against the Personification — theory. 
But this coming into prominence of the plant and the receding 
into the background of the deity may have had other reasons 
than a mere accidental fading of the Person Haoma, such as 
frequent and important use of the Haoma plant in the ritual. 
The development of ideas put forth in the Brahmanas as 
compared with those expressed in the Samhitas of the Vedic 
Sruti would seem to bear out our point. — One noght like to 
find a little more material than is brought together : ii the book, ^ 
as well as to learn the writer’s own view, on t In origin of the 
name of ZaraSustra and especially on his date. The problem 
iof the age of the Veda — to mention only one reason is sure to 
derive light from the age of Zara5ustra when once settled. And 
seems to go against all the canons of criticism to attempt to 

1. Cp. Modern Review, July 1923. 

2. P. 14. 


3. P. 15. 
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fix the date of the Veda by a date of the Avesta still, so far less 
certain than even that of the Veda.^ 

The Gothic memdon, Greek ^ocpOSpa and the Sanskrit 
but especially the Avestan mazdd seem to point to the root 
rnand and the related meanii'ig wisdom for Avesta mastay, accus. 
mastim,^ though the New-persian inasti with its meaning seems 
to refer to a group of ideas represented by the Sanskrit root 
mad. — Kdrasattaif (and kerdsa*t) shows the consistency with 
which in the Avesta the daevas were handed over to condem- 
nation, but raised to the rank of gods in the Veda, where 
Krsdnu is just as zealous a guardian of Soma as he is an oppo- 
nent of Haoma in the Avesta. — The author says “ There is an- 
other daend ) which means the inner Ego or conscience ) which 
also may be connected ^ with daend, religion. Ti) judge from 
the meaning of the latter daena in Avesta, one should say that 
that indeed is an essential element in the notion of daena 
religion. For, a simple philosophical reasoning would show that 
there are two factors making up religion, the one is God, the 
objective factor, the other is Man, the subjective element. Keli- 
gion, after all, is nothing else but bringing into relation and 
true proportion God and Man. This is well brought out by the 
most likely etymology of the word religion itself, which goes 
back to the Latin reiigare^ to tie, viz., man to God by intellec- 
tual recognition and voluntary submission. This being so, 
one should feel inclined to connect tne latter daena , “ the 
inner Ego,” with the root day, rather than the former daena, 
which would correspond with the objective factor in religion. 
But then this former daena remains without an etymological 
root. Because the roots di and div, to shine, whose meaning 
would suit well enough, are phonetically impossible. There 
remains then the alternative either that the root for the former 
da^na has been lost wholly, or that from the root day a noun 
with a bifurcated meaning has descended (Geldner). This double 
meaning may even originally have been in the root day, but of 
that there is outside the word daSna no more trace than of the 
root from which the former daena independently might have 

4 . Cp. Second Selection of UyrnnB from the Rgveda, B. S. P. S. 
LVllI. Appendix V, pp. CXXXII ff. 

5. P.35. 

6. P.42. 

7. P.45. 

LactantiuB, Divine Inetitutes, IV. XXVllI. 
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gome. — Under drafsam^ the author gives as a descendant the 
French drapeau. The etymology is tempting, no doubt, but is it 
certain ? 

The writer translates the (rernian rendering of the difficult 

passage Ya^ci!: usastaire nigjKi (YasnaLVll. ) nroposed 

by Bartholoniae : “ Whether he seizes it in Eastern India or 

( whether ) he is in the AVest and throws it down.’* It ought 
to run: “Even though iu be in Western India, he catches (it); 
even though it be in W^estern India, he throws it down.” Nigne 
seems to have got out of etymological control, if we do not wish 
to connect if, as Bartholoniae does with the root gav; other 
sources have to bo tapped and, nendingsome better explanation, 
“ it is really not so fanciful as may appear at first sight ” that 
nigne may be Ninive, as the author says. — A comparison of the 
Ft avails and daena^^ v ith the Llugasarirarn of the brahmanical 
literature might afford a good deal ot interest. Under %ra(^u;z\s- 
the Professor says, ” The word (tpg) is used 

more f')r soul -force ( Qeistes-kraft ), rather than physical force. 
The Vedic and have probably a similar connotation”. 

The word probably may safely be dropped.-- s. v. XiribairyUO 
Bartholomae’s ’ rendering ‘ das gute Empfangen Einheimsen, 
namlich des Lohns am Ende dcr Dinge*, is given by welcome- 
home during long ages. It should bo, ‘the good receiving, the 
gathering in, viz., o- the reward at the end of things ( days). * 

Vendidad 11. 20-13 — The Vara of Yiina — has given the 
author’^ an opportunity for some appropriate remarks on the 
original home of the Aryas. Pie takes care to point out that 
there are two versions of the universal disa.stcr ihat befell man- 
kind at some point of its prehistoric period : ne is the dosiruc- 
tion of nearly the whole race by water the Deluge version, 
current among almost all the nations o*’ the earth * !’o other is 
the destruction of a fair land by snow and ii ^ : he version 
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expressed in the Avesta, 1. c. and, according to B. G. Tilak,*® 
suggested by the Vedas. Rightly the author only concludes that 
the human race must have been in existence when these two 
elemental catastrophes took place. He appears to be inclined 
to fall in with Tilak’s view on the Arctic home of the Aryas. 
It seems indeed that Tilak’s hypothesis finds a strong, if not the 
strongest, support in the Vendidad. The interpretation of the 
Vedic passages offered by Tilak in proof of his opinion has not 
been accepted all round. Moreover it would seem that all the 
data of all the Aryan peoples would have to converge towards 
the Arctic home, if the Arctic regions are to be accepted as the 
home of all the nations of Aryan kinship. Without such a 
convergence the Arctic home of the Aryas remains a mere 
hypothesis, though it may reach a high degree of probability at 
least with reference to one or the other branch of the Aryan 
family. 

The excellent book before us is called Selections from Ave- 
sta and Old. Persian. This is a nomenclature which seems to 
use the term selection in a somewhat unusual connotation. But 
these “ Selections” are well-chosen from the point of language, 
mythology and religion : the student of any of these three will find 
much useful information on his subject here. The pieces chosen 
are interesting and important throughout ; orthodox Parsis, who 
duly recite their daily prayers, will discover among them old 
friends, such as Yesna XII, the Zoroastrian Creed. The anange- 
meiit of the book evidently is the outcome of practical experience: 
the Avesta text is put opposite the translation, itself apparently 
the fruit of much thought and reading. After the text come 
copious and conscientious Notes. The desire to help the student 
in every possible way has led the writer to affix corresponding 
figures to the individual words of both text and translation. 
This may be comfortable, but it is also a fairly efficient means 
to assist the student in overcoming any temptation he may 
experience of thinking and finding for himself that which every 
average student delights in discovering without the pons 
asinorum. 

It is very gratifying to see the efforts the author has made 
to restore the text — a sore point in many portions of the Avesta- 
by filling in the lacunae and finding out the metre where 
possible. The attempts have produced in places a text improved 

19. Arctic Home in the Vedas, passim. 

20. P. 124. 
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beyond that of Geldner. The Abbreviations, containing an 
imposing bibliography, offer a fair game of hide and seek. 
A (n) g (lo) S (uxon) would look quite well as an algebraic for- 
mula. Geld f'lr Geldner, Ger for German, neu for neuter, are 
not fortunate; Bg for Bhagavadgita, v(afies ’ectionis) are 
incorrect. The get up of the book leaves very little to be desired; 
the correctness and nearness ot print reflects equally well on 
author and press. Indeed, the good impression the book gives 
from cover to cover makes one eagerly look forward to the pro- 
mised Second Part. 

Last but nut least, we learn from the Foreword something 
about the author and his aims. The gratefulness to all his Gurus 
in various lands, the hard work it needed to get up the book^ 
the desire to learn frttm critics and pupils: all this shows the 
writer to be that scholar whom we feel him to be from the book 
he has produced. The last para of the Foreword sounds like an 
apology for having religious views and professing them. With 
the intellectual, moral, and material ruins heaped up by theoreti- 
cal and practical nraterialism and staring us right and left in 
the face, no scholar need proffer an apology for “notions of life 
and religion” and for saying that “ religions have their roots in 
WISDOM and not in Ignorance.” 


R. ZIMMERMANN, S. J. 



LE V5RTIKA DE KATYAYANA, une etude du style, du vooabulaire et 
des Postulats philosophiques, par VASUDEO GOPAL ParanjPE, Heidel* 
derg, l9Ji2 ; 

ETUDES StJR ARYADEVA ET SON CATUHSATAKA, chapitres Vlfl- 
XVI, par P- L. VAIDYA, Paris (Geuthner), i923; 

LES THEORIES DIPLOMATIQUES DE L’ INDE ANCIENNE ET 
L* ARTHACASTRA, par KALIDAS naga, Paris ( Joiive et Cie ), 1923, 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we take this opportu- 
nity of writing notices of this group of three theses presented for 
the docorate of the Paris University in the brief interval of a 
twelvemonth. 

The first of these, that on the Vartika of Katyayana is a 
first sketch rather than an achieved work. It, however, reveals 
the great importance of Katyayana to the historian of ancient 
Indian philosophy, especially of the Sahkhya, Mimamsa and 
Nyaya schools. P. 67, 11. 7-10, p. 70 11. 20 ff., and p. 77 11. 1-9, 
for instance, contain proofs for saying that the Jaimini Sutras 
are older than the Vartika; Chapter IV gives an insight into 
the mefcaphysicial views, manifestly of the Sahkhya type, with 
which the grainatical work is saturated ; while the style and the 
philosophical terminology, especially that relating to vicious 
argumentation, have been shown in Chapter II, where the 
philosophical style itself has been analysed and its successive 
stages described, to have reached a high level of elaboration in 
the Vartika and to be not far removed from those of the Nyaya 
Sutras. Chapter I contains the material which would substan- 
tiate these conclusions and consists of a selection of the most 
important passages of the Vartika with introductory observa- 
tion and an explanatory translation. The brochure is disfigured 
by a good many typographical mistakes. 

Dr. Vaidya’s Studies on Aryadeva contain the Tibetan text 
of chapter VIII-XVI of Aryadeva’s Catahsataka with a Sanskrit 
S’loka rendering, part of which consists of fragments of the 
original discovered by M. M. Haraprasada S’astri, a very small 
portion being found in quotation in the commentaries of Can- 
drakrti, and the remainder, which forms more than a half of the 
whole, being reconstructed with the help of a Tibetan-Sanskrit 
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vobfvbulary, based on these fragments, and a Chinese version of 
chapters IX— XVI by BiuenTsang. The Sanskrit rendering 
may thus fairly claim to be a restoration of the Sanskrit 
original, and is followed by a French translation and the Tibetan- 
Sanskrit vocabulary used for reconstructing the text. Not 
satisfied with this remarkable proof of ingenuity ard indefati- 
gable industry, Dr. Vaidya has set off the whole by a valuable 
introduction, which in about oO pages crammed with informa- 
tion; deals with the history of the Madhyamika school of 
Mahay5na Buddhism. With the exception of Burnoufs and 
Wassiljew’s great books on Buddhism, and possibly also of Satis 
Chandra Vidyabbushana’s Mediaeval Schools of Indian Logic, 
there has not appeared any ^book so far which could be said 
to throw such light on the obscurities of the history of early 
Buddhistic philosophy as does the Introduction, especially as it 
incorporates in itself all the information to be derived from 
Taranath, Wassiljew and Cordier, and the results of the 
author’s own thorough study of the Frasannapada. We therefore 
give below a brief outline of this part of Dr. Vaidya’s valuable 
work for the benefit of those of our readers who cannot read 
French. 

V Dr. Vaidya gives at the outset a brief outline of the origins 
of the Madhyamika school. It arose as a consequence of the 
intense activity of the Buddhistic church in the three centuries 
preceding the Christian era. That activity was evidenced by 
an immense theological literature no doubt, but more so by the 
ever growing differences of the numerous schools that were 
formed. 

Signs of dissensions in the church were already visible in 
the lifetime of Buddha and according to Cullavagga there was 
a council held immediately after Buddha’s death t(' settle all 
doctrinal differences. A hundred years after, tlu monks of 
Vaisali having created trouble over ten points oi thu doctrine, 
another council met for fixing the Dharma and the Vinaya, 
with the effect that the split between the Sthaviras and the 
Mahasahghikas was confirmed. Among the orthodox Sthaviras 
themselves there were in course of time sub-divisions, the 
Mahlsasakas and Vrjiputras being the most important ones; 
they in their turns gave rise to still newer schools; so that, at 
• the council of Pataliputra, which met in the reign of Asoka, 
there were as many as eighteen schools, and a new Pitaka, due 
mainly to the activity of the Dhammabhanakas or Dharmotta- 
rikas, was recognised as canonical, the last book to be added, 
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the Kathavatthu, being the work of the president of the council, 
Moggal§yana. 

The composition of the Kathavatthu gave an enormous 
impetus to the metaphysical activity of the Buddhists. The 
schools of the Sutta-bhSnakas, DhammabhSnakas, Pafiflapti- 
vadina &c. systematised the teachings of the canonical texts. 
The doctrinal differences were thus only accentuated and for 
metaphysical purposes, the eighteen schools have come to be 
classed, perhaps arbitrarily, under four heads, and these under 
two schools ; the Sarvastivadins and Sammitlyas constituting 
the Vaibhasika school, the Mahasahghikas and Sthaviras, the 
Sautrantika school. 

The period that intervenes between the council of Patali- 
putra and the next council, that of Jalandhara, i. e. between 
the reigns of As’oka and Kaniska ( circa B. C. 265 to 78 A. D. ) is 
the most obscure in Buddhistic church history, although their 
literary activity at this time must have been immense. All the 
four church heads had now their separate canons, some in 
Sanskrit, some in Prakrit or Apabhramsa. Some of the Sans- 
krit Sutras, later on appropriated by the Mahayana, also belong 
to this period. The council of Jalandhara held under the joint 
presidency of Parsva and Vasumitra achieved important results 
inasmuch as it compiled the huge commentaries called Vibha- 
s^s on the Tripitaka; but like the preceding councils, this one 
also accentup*ted the new tendencies of the Buddhistic church, 
which were partly of a religious and partly, of a metaphysical 
character. On the religious side, the new faith, proudly calling 
itself Mahayana, while it stigmatised the old church as Hina- 
yana, appealed to the popular sentiments by some distinctive 
! features of its own: a simplified ritual, a new order of Bodhisa- 
> ttvas, and the cult of the six Paramitas or transcendental virtues. 

Philosophically it developed the Prajnaparamita literature and 
; rejected the old psychology. 

The Mahayana also was destined to have various schools of 
its own. The Satyasiddhi school, of which the only source of 
information now left consists of Chinese translations, marks a 
transition between the Hinayana and Mahayana, although the 
author of the Satyasiddisastra, I^riyarma, who probably only 
systematised the doctrine, belongs to the third century A. D. 

^ This school was the first to distinguish the conventional 
(oqyq^Tf^) from absolute truth 

About sixty years after the council of Jalandhara Rahula- 
bhadra, also called Srisaraha, founded the Madhyamika school- 
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His pupil NSgarjuna ( 170-200 A. D. ), of Yidarbha origin and 
author of the famous and other 

works, is the greatest exponent of Madbj^amaka school. The 
main thesis of h^s Madhyamakasastra is the doctrine of Sunya, 
which is the san.e as ( conditional causation ), the 

canonical te::tb being for that purpose classed into ( con- 
ventional sense ) and (absolute truth) and the refutation of 
the Hinayana psychology and the Pudgalavada {soul-doctrine). 
His works presuppose the TliT-iT^dF and other Sanskrit Sutras. 
With his pupils Aryadeva and Nagahvaya the old Madhyamika 
school comes to an end. 

According to Taranatha’s History of Buddhism, the first 
five Acaryas of the Yogacara school were contemporaries of 
Rahulabhadra, the founder of the Madhyamika school. There is 
every reason to believe the statement. The Madhyamika and 
Yogacara philosophies are developments of essentially the same 
doctrine, the theories of change and causality, of the two aspects 
of truth, of illusion, and of the eight negations being common 
to both; the main ground of difference between them being that 
while the latter admits the Citta-matra as real, the former con- 
siders it also as c.n illusion (^11%). Although thus of an early 
origin the composition of what are called the ‘ Maitreya books* 
gave the school its first impetus. Asahga ( 350-400 A. D. ) is the 
most illustrious nar/,e of the school, and a succession of equally 
brilliant men, like enabled it to eclipse its 

rival for a time. 

Buddhapalita, (400-450 A. D.) the founder of the Prasan- 
gika branch, restored the Madhyamika school to all its old ^rlory 
With Candrakirti and Santideva the Prasafigika phi]uso()iiy 
reached its highest water-mark. 

Bhavya (500-550 A. D.), author of the Prajnapradlpa, a com- 
mentary on Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaktikarikas, st‘wo?d another 
branch of the Madhyamika school, the Svatantr^kb This was 
further developed in its two branches, one starts by Santira™ 
ksita (750-800 A. D.) and continued by his pupils Kamalasila 
and Aryamukta and the other, founded by Haribhadra. 

The main differences between the two schools might be 
summarised as follows : While the Svatantrika school main- 
tains a pure SunyavSda and having no paksa of its own 
acknowledges only the prasanga method of argumentation 
(reducUo ad ahsurdum), the Svatantrika school accepts a Citta- 
m3>tra for purposes of refutation and adopts Svafanfrci inference 
as their method of argumentation, 

U 
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The Svatantrikas further were progressive in their philosb- 
phical outlook and were being constantly influenced by contem- 
porary currents of philosophy. Thus the Bhavya branch may be 
styled Svatantrika-Sautrantika, while the later branch, Svfttan- 
trika-Yogacara. If for the Yogacara, all that we know about the 
graha (notion) and guhya (object) that is outside ourselves is 
parikalpita, the Svatantrika-Sautrantika would regard the graha 
and guhya as having an independent existence, as not being sim- 
ply based on Svasamveda}ia, (of which they deny the existence), 
and therefore as forming atoms of substances. The Svatantrika 
Yogacara branch of Santiraksita accepts the relative reality of 
notions such as blue, yellow, based on consciousness, the base 
itself being witcin us. Haribhadra admits the reality of the 
Alayavijnana alone, declaring all notions whatsoever to be 
unreal ; he attributes all notions in the Alayuvijndna to its being 
contaminated by samvrti. The later Svatantrikas, on the other 
hand, believe in a as distinct from an alaya-‘ 

vijnana. 

Side by side with these epistemological differences there 
are differences of view as to ideals and paths of salvation 
according to the different schools. The Yogacara believe the 
ii'Uvakas and pratyekabuddhas to belong to the order of the 
tathagatas^ which the old Svatantrikas deny and would regard 
the sravaka and pratyekabuddha as having realised the 
and not the which alone can dispel ignorance ; 

the later ones hold views which resemble those of the Sautran- 
tikas. } 

After this sketch of the Madhyamika schools, Dr. Vaidya 
proceeds to explain the d^fitxine of Sunyata according to the 
Madhyamika philosophy, which has been so grossly mis- 
understood. It is the same as the the doctrine of 

the middle path, or of ( conditional causation ). 

‘The I is an extreme, the not-I is another; the mean of these 
two extremes in the Indescribable, the Incomprehensible ; that, 
Kasyapa, is the middle path, the real vision of the true nature 
of things.* This negation of extreme metaphysical views 
constitutes the doctrine of sunyata. On the ethical side, it 
accepts the conditional nature of all things, denying only 
their real existence, and hence does not amount to the negation 
of morality, which the nastika systems imply. 

Bibliographical and biographical notices of the foremost 
among the Madhyamika philosophers brings to a close the 
excellent introduction of Dr. Vaidya* 

% * * * 
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Dr. Nag’s thesis presents a brid’s-eye view of all the im- 
portant developments ir the political thought of ancient India, 
and it studies them with special reference to the environment 
which moulded rach succeeding ideal. In particular, he studies 
Kautilya’s theory of the state as the centre of an international 
system. 

Thus, for example, he surveys the different tribes of the 
Vedio Aryans to give us an idea of their political struggles 
and their growing aspirations. He next passes the Brahmanic 
period under review to note how the geographical extension 
and the ethnic enrichment, and the consequent racial and 
cultural fusion, in ancient India led to the centralisation of 
political life under a king and the evolution of the idea of a 
sarvabhauma, and how the monarchy was still a constitutional 
monarchy. The control of the king’s powers came from the 
rajakarlarah, from the visah and even in a greater degree from 
the priestly class, who demanded purity in a king before he 
was consecrated. Instances of elected kings were not un- 
known in these early days. On the other hand, the growing 
importance of the Asvamedha, which required almost unlimited 
power in the king, would mark the period of transition between 
an age dominated by Brahmanas and the epic age dominated 
by the ruling class. 

In the epic age we find Indian society passing from tribal 
and limited monarchical forms of government into big 
nationalities with the spectre of international wars looming in 
the background. It is the age of an aristocracy of the ruling 
class, which was elastic enough to include ail successful 
adventurers. The literature of the period, though aristocratic 
in form, is yet calculated to democratise brahraanical culture. 
There is no longer a priestly atmosphere as in the Brahmanas; 
the court forms the centre of gravity of the nationa; life and the 
realism of the political ethics is absolutely ai variance with 
the normal brahmanical view of life. With th^ls introduction 
on the epic literature, the author gives us an expose of the 
niti according to the Mahabharata, especially the Kanika and 
Naradaprasna chapters. 

Dr. Nag next turns to the political science as it appears in 
the regular text-books, i. e. the sutras and the sSstras, among 
which he includes* the late books of the MahabhSrata. After 
pointing out the relationship of the Arthasutras with the Ved- 
ftnga literature on the one hand and the Dharma-and Kama 
Sfitras on the other, he studies the special relations between 
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the Dharma-and Artha-sutras. He makes clear what Kautilyla 
understands by the historical science, of which dharma and 
artha only form two members, and points out how according to 
Kautilya consideration of equity ought to be for a 

king higher than even the sacred texts. 

In Chapter V. Dr. Nag treats of political science as it 
figures in the Arthasastra of Kautilya, but he confines him- 
seJf to the sixth and seventh adhikaranas, which deal with 
foreign politics. In doing so he has laid the student . of 
ancient India history under distinct obligation by reason of the 
parallel passages from the Mahabharata, from Manu, Yajfia- 
valkya, Sukraniti, Brhaspatiniti, Kamandaklyanitisara and 
the commentaries of Medhatithi &c., which he has indicated 
in his study of Kautilya. 

In the concluding chapter, Dr. Nag has valuable obser- 
vations to make on the date and the character of the Artha- 
sastra. The legal, chemical, geographical, stylistic and political 
data of the work make it impossible that the work should be 
of one period, at any rate of an ancient date, viewed as a 
whole. It is a political encyclopoedia of gradual growth. He 
further deals with the question how the Arthasastra came to 
fall into oblivion. He attributes it to the ethical ideals of 
Buddhist India and the India that followed, when polit- 
ical terms were employed for religious purposes, when, for 
instance, Asoka began to speak of dharmarajya, dharmyayatra^^\ 
dhar mamahdmdtras, and when the word artha itself lost its 
political significance. 

Two useful appendices and an index enhance the value of 
this excellent book. t> 


edited with a Marathi translation 
by S* M. Divekar, Kalyan (Thana) 1923. 


Here is one more proof of the extraordinary character of the 
age dominated by the genius of Shivaji, and one cannot 
adequately thank Mr. Divekar for the service that he has 
rendered to the cause of history as well as of Sanskritic 
culture. The Akhyana, teeming as it is with modern proper 
names, which give it an uncouth appearance, is however 
conceived in a style and has a subject matter, well worthy of 
the Mahabharata. One could say that the genius of ancient 
India after a temporary lethargy has once more found its old 
life and virility in the life of the great Shivaji no less than in 
the mute of Jayarama. 
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Th 0 po^t has further a distinct • historical sense. He 
has told us that he bases his narrative on the recitals of bards, 
who were eye-witnesses, and hence the poem would be of the 
utmost value to the historian also. Mr. Divekar has in a short 
introduction given a resume of the historical events described 
in the poem, We shall look forward with ergerness to the 
edition of the Sivabha^ata of Shivaji’s court poet, Paramft^ 
nanda, which he has announced in the introduction. 

P. 


ETERNAL TRUTH by Jwalaprabad Singhal, m, a., Aligarh (1923). 

The author’s chief claim to our notice is his originality, if 
nothing else. In a Jittle book of 164 pages he has given us a 
philo sophical synthesis which does not servilely follow either 
the Western or the Eastern philosophers, but presupposes them 
and tries to improve on them in its own fashion. His con- 
ception of God will be clear from tlie following extracts: such 
a cry (for deliverance from misery) rising from millions of 
pure and loving minds has a tremendous attractive force. 
Whenever it reaches some soul, which has developed the 
spiritual forces necessary for setting right the world’s pro- 
gress, that soul may become attracted and may take a human 

form in a virtuous family Such a soul is the nearest 

approach to a perfect being, God.’ God is neither omniscient 
nor a moral governor of the Universe. The primal reality, the 
Par-brahma (sic), is an infinite unity, possessing not only the 
essence of matter, i. e. extension, but also the essence of spirit, 
i. e. consciousness. The differentiation in this unity proceeds 
in a manner resembling the condensation and rarifi cation 
which disturb the homogeneity of gas contained ns a jar. ‘The 
continuity of the primal reality will not be broken, but it will 
be now manifesting itself in two forms.’ From t he differentiated 
primal reality, rays of concentrated consciousness permeate 
the mass; ‘the portion in which these rays may pass may 
develop into souls, while the portions in-between such rays 
may develop into material atoms.’ ‘ The soul-atoms, which are 
subtler than air and ether, must necessarily possess elasticity 
and so the soul-atom should be capable of a change in its form.’ 
His basic principles thus set forth, the author proceeds to 
enunciate his ethical doctrines and his methods of purification, 
and ends the whole with a lyrical out-burst on divine love. 

P, 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 

We owe an apology to our readers for the unusal delay in 
the appearance of this number of the A.nnals. The last number 
was published in June and we had hopes of bringing out this 
one in October; but our printer’s difficulties were apparently 
insuperable. 

Resuming the work of chronicling where it was left in the 
last issue, we have to note the resignation of Dr. Karmar- 
kar of his office as secretary of the Institute. Dr. Karmarkar’s 
period of office coincided with probably the most critical period 
in the life of the Institute and he has richly earned the thanks 
of all well-wishers of the Institute for all the worry to which he 
nas cheerfully submitted and the sacrifice of time and energy 
with which he has served it. 

The outstanding feature of our literary activity for this 
year would probably be the publication of a tentative edition 
of the Virataparvan of the Mahabharata early in April. Copies 
were distributed among scholars in India and in England and 
America and their opinion invited. We publish in this number 
a review of the tentative edition by Prof. Winternitz. The 
opinions and reviews were duly considered by the Mahabharata 
Editorial Committee, which met in October, and it has made 
its own recommendations for the organisation of the collating 
and editing work of the Mahabharata. The work will now be 
entrusted to a small committee of workers, which will take the 
place of the old Advisory Board as well as the Editorial 
Committee. 

Of the new arrangements made by the Executive Board 
for the current year, the main changes to be reported are: 
Sardar K. C. Mehendale becomes the chairman of the Executive 
Board, Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, Secretary and Editor of the Annals ; 
a new department, that of Sales, has been created and joined 
on to the General Department, it being understood that the 
bulk of the profits of the department will be spent on the 
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library and the other branches of literary utility; further a 
Resource Committee has been newly appointed and other 
Committees of a miscellaneous nature were amalgamated. 

The annual meeting of the General Body was convened 
thii^ year in May instei»d of on the 6th of July, and the seventh 
Anniversary of the Institute (which coincides with the 87th 
birth-day of Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar) was solemnised this 
year by an Address delivered Dy the venerable savant Shams- 
Ul-ulma Dr. J. J. Modi. The address had for its subject ‘ The 
social life of ancient Iranians as presented in the old Parsee 
books.’ The first part of this exceedingly instructive discourse 
will be published in the next issue of the Annals. 

It is our painful duty to record the death of Sir 
Narayan G. Chandavarkar, a patron of the Institute. 
The whole country is mourning the loss of this great 
citizen of India and the Institute can only join its voice j 

with the general cry of lamentation. 

We have to offer our sincere condolences to Shrimant 
Balasabib Pant Pratinidhi, the Chief of Aundh for the 
grievous loss that he has sustained in the death of his 
son, Shrimant Rajesahib, B. A., LL. B., Bar-at-law. Shri- 
mant Balasalieb could very well have left the cares of 
administration to a son, as amiable as he was capable, 
and devoted Ivimself heart and soul to the work of the 
Mahabharata edition, which he had made his own. Fate 
has decreed otherwise and his loss is as much his as it 
is of the Institute. We pray that fortitude might be 
granted to him to bear his sorrow. 

Certain matters, of a legal or otherwise Peasant cliarac- 
ter have been ended, if not satisfactorily, at least finally, which 
itself is a great thing. An amicable settlement has becui 
arrived at in regard to Mr. Gowaikar s bills against the Institute. 
Mr. Modak’s bill has been paid off. Mr. Kelkar s claim was 
allowed by the court and our appeal has been dismissed. Mr. 
Kelkar has filed another suit against the Institute; this time we 
have every hope he will not succeed. The draft of the Trust- 
deed has been finally approved and the schedules and plans to 
be annexed to it have been completed, so that it remains only 
to be formally executed. The Draft of the colony sale-deeds has 
at last been finally approved of by the colonists, the Executive 
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^^oard aiid’the Regulati^ council and is on the ageiida of Ao 
^tjrenerai So<!y, whiot on the 3rd of February. 

At the instance ^TMir. Y. R. Shinde, the Executive BoafM 
and the Regulating CWiibil has recommended to the deneral 
Body that library books may be issued to members on certain 
conditions; and a resolution to that effect may be expected to 
pass at the next meeting of the General Body. 

^ We are very glad to be able to convey excellent news of 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s health. Two months ago his health 
had occasioned the gravest apprehensions, but we are thankful 
that he has now completely recovered and can enjoy his daily 
drive to the Bund-gardens. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

The K. R Gama Oriental Institute ( 172, Sukladvala Build- 
ing, Hornby Road, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay ), invites com- 
petitive essays for the Sarosh K. R. Gama prize of the value of 
Rs. 225 on the following subject : — 

“ A lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation in Kngliah 
of the 43rd, 44th, 45th and 46th chapters of the Yasna, the four 
chapters of the Ushtavad Gatha, in due accordance with gram- 
mar and philology, with notes and comments wherever neces- 
sary, and with the substance of the whole at the end 

The essay should be designated by a motto and shoijild he 
accompanied by a sealed cover containing the name of the 
competitor and his post office address* and should reach the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Institute on or before the Slh July 
The competition is open to all. 

Mr. G. M. Jadhav has sept us ai^ appeal for publication in 
the Annals. We reproduce below the material part of it. Mr. 
Jadhav also wants to purchase for a professor friend the follow- 
ing numbers (first-hand or second-hand) of the Bibliotheca 
Sanskrita of the 10fysore Government : 3, 23, 24, 31. Gentlemen 
having copies to spare may please communicate with Mr. Jadhav 
(BWvaji Road, Baroda). 

“TPhere are twenty three universities in Germany and in all 
these universities with but one or two exceptions temedcidl is 
taught. 

Indologists in Germany are carrying on their work under 
difficulties. It is almost impossible for them to buy Sanekrti 
hooks published in India. We have to remember that Ger- 
man Mark iae no value at all and it is more than 
^ the Ifork will go on sinking; 
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I Shan feel Twr gratefiji to all ladiaus who will send 
Sandkzit boolu te Germany. Tbese gifts shohldW sent to Prof 
H< iiudei^ Berlin Univer8it7. Prof, H. Luders will then distri- 
bute them among the different universities. 

•When we remember the work which German scholars have 
done in Indology and which they are still trying to do under the 
very difficult conditions of life in Germany, we should do all we 
can to help them. I hope every reader of the Annals of the 
Bhandarker Institute will send at least one or two Sanskrit books 
to Germany. The more books we send the better it will be. 
This will show the German scholars that we have not forgotten 
them and that we wish them all good luck in their work.” 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE 
ANCIENT IRANIANS, AS PRESENTED 
BY THE AVESTA. 


A Discourse before the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Jfkstitute at Poova, on the Occasion of it a 
7th Anniversary, on 6th July 19^^, 

BY 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJl MODI, B. A.., Ph. D., C. I. E. 

It has given me great pleasure, for various reasons, to accept 
the kind invitation of the learned Secretary of 
IntroductioD. Institute, Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, to stand before 

you to deliver a discourse this day, when your Institute enters 
into the eighth year of its* existence. Your Institute, with its 
spacious surroundings is intended to bo a Vidyalaya, as well as 
a Vidhy^srama, where those scholars, who choose to do so, may 
have their own homes. If the object is further developed, you 
will make your Institute a house of learning, which may gradu- 
ally grow to be a veritable academie”, reminding one of the 
Academy of Athens. This anticipation reminds me of the 22nd 
and 23rd of November 1889, when, with many a pleasant thought, 
I wandered, on the classical battlefield of Marathon, where 
the ancient Greeks and Persians fought, and in the pleasant 
surroundings of Athens with the ruins of its grand Arropolis 
and the distant site of its ancient Academy. What Academica, 
a suburb of Athens, was to the historic city of Athens, your 
suburb here will be to the historic city of Poona. Your fine 
surroundings, if further beautified with gro^n- of trees, will 
remind one of the groves at Athens, descrhv(^ S)y Horace and 
others. Horace, in one of his epistles, the Kr- Atle addressed to 
Julius Florus, said : “Good Athens gave me some additional 
learning : that is to say, to be able to distinguish a line from a 
curve, and seek after truth in the groves of Academus. ^ May 
many a student come to your Institute to have “ some additional 
learning, to be able to distinguish a right line from a curve. 

1. EpiBtleB of Horace, Bk. 11 Epistle IL Works of Uora<.e, translated 
by C. Smart (1859) p. 292. The Horati Place i Eputola>, edited by Di • 
Augustus S. Williams (1872), Liber II Epistle II 145. 
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It is well known that Plato possessed a piece of ground?* in 
the Academy of Athens, and he lived, learnt and taught there 
for a number of years, and his pupils and followers were known 
after him for decades as Academici or Academics, as distin- 
guished from the Peripatetics of Aristotle. Dr. Bhandarkar has 
lived, learnt and taugnt in this historic city for a number of 
years. May this Institute, like the the Academy, produce for 
decades and centuries, numbers of scholars like those trained 
by him, and may they bring all honour to his distinguished 
name and to this Institute. 

There was one statement in Dr. Paranjpe’s letter of invita- 
tion to me which touched me. He therein spoke of Dr. Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar as “ Our Ornament and Pride I may say, 
that Dr. Bhandarkar is not only your “ Ornament and Pride*’ but 
the ornament and pride of whole India, the Indology of which he 
has raised to a higher platform. I join you all in your love and 
admiration of India’s “Ornament and Pride” in the field of 
ancient Indian literature. 

The subject of my paper this evening is The Social and 
Subject Communal life of the Ancient Iranians as 

presented by the Avesta. The extant Avesta 
books, that have come down to us after the devastation, first, at 
the hands of Alexander, and then, by the hands of the Arabs, 
are few in number and small in bulk; yet, as said by M. Hove- 
lacque they present “ really a very rich mine ” for the supply 
of materials to form a picture of the life of the ancient Iranians. 
I will generally base my discourse on the extant Avesta, but^ 
where required, I will refer to later Pahlavi, Persian and other 
writings. Th® picture, thus drawn, will refer to a long extended 
period and to a somewhat extended area. 

I will treat my subject under three principal heads. 

1. The House. 

2. The Family. 

3. The Community. 

L 

THE HOUSE. 

I will first describe the structure of an Iranian house of the 
Avesta times and then speak of the requisites of the house 
which all go to make a Home. 

*. “L' Aveata, en effet, ett une mine ;fort riche »» (Le Chieu dans 

P AyeBta jar A. Horelacque (1876) p. 2. 



Ancient Iranians, as Presented by the Avesta. 9S 

• We find from the A vesta, that there w(m c houses of varying 

* , capacity and appearance, rising from lowly huts 

An Jrsnipn . t n 

House. splendid structures, but all, one-flcorad i. e. 

vvithout any storey. According to the Vendid^d 
( VIII, 2 ), some of tne lower classes of houses, were made of 
wmod (daiirii-upa-daran6)and some of felt (nemato^-aiwi-varan^), 
The latter kind of houses were a kind of tents, the like of which 
we sec, even now, among nomadic or wandering tribes. The 
wooden houses were of various types, varying from small wooden 
huts to large structures. In case of death in such bouses, if 
the house w^as easily removable ( yezi aetem nmanem upabere- 
thwotarem ava-zanan, Vend. VIII, 3), they removed it and fumi- 
gated it with the gerra-killing smoke of some fragrant wood, four 
kinds of which are specially mentioned. ^ If the house was not 
removable, then the dead body was removed early after death, 
and the whole house was fumigated with the smoke of the 
above mentioned wood. 

We learn from the Meher Yasht that some houses were 
well-built wTth good foundations ( nishtareto-spay&o ) and Icffcy 
structures ( nidhatO-barezisht^o ) and were well laid out and 
extensive. ® King Yima (Jamshid) is spoken of as one who 
provided well-lighted houses to his people, in his newly constr- 
ucted colony ( Vara). ^ Stone and mortar were used in build- 
ings. ^ According to the Aban Yasht^ there stood on the banks 
of the river^Ardvisura,’^ some huge structures with 100 win- 


3. Pers. naind Gujarati 

4. -For the sanitary use of flre^ vide Vend. VIII, Cf. the 

Old Testaaient for the sanitary treatment of a teinp'>rary InnHi* like a t- nt; 

When a man dieth in a tent, all that come into the t- nt a ) ' IH t ' 

the tent shall be unclean seven days and a c-e n pf rs > ^ 

hyssop and dip it in the water ( i. e. the water of sep^OHOofi mu ' 
ashes of a red heifer) and sprinkle it upon the tent Xmiih rs 
XIX. 14-18). 

5. Meher Yaaht, 30. 

6. Ibid. 44. 

7. Vendidad II. 26, 38. 

8. Ibid VI. 51 

9. Yt. V 101 

10. This river is identified with the Oxus (Vide my Gujarati Eatay 
on the Geograpdiy of the Avesta pp. 189-192. I think that the name Aksn, 
the name of a tributary of the Oxus, which has given the river its dame 
OxuB, is a later form of Arclvisu (ra). 
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dows, 1000 columns and 10,000 pillars ( sat6 raochanem, haza*n- 
ghr6 stOnem, baOvare fraskembem ). These structures may be 
the palatial buildings of kings or noblemen. 

King Yima Khshaeta or Jamshed was, as it were, the first 
town-planner or a colony-founder ( Vendidad II ). Some scho- 
lars see in his enterprise a reference to something like the flood 
of Noah, but, I think, it was a great enterprise to found a new 
city or colony (vara). When a particular town, city, or place, 
was required to be left, either for over-population or for some 
sanitary or other purpose, he founded a new town with well- 
lighted and ventilated houses. When he saw his new town 
with new commodious houses soon filled up, he extended it 
three times. These three extensions are supposed to have 
followed, according to a learned Dastur, a kind of census taken 
by Jamshed, who, accordingly, was, as it were, the first census- 
taker of Iran, as Moses was that of Palestine and Chandragupta, 
of India. 

A well-built house was a gift of Mithra. This Angel of Light 
presents to the man, with whose worship he is pleased, a house 
built on a strong foundation, with a lofty structure, with a high 
plinth, a house provided wuth a good wife ( srao-gen^o ) and 
a good chariot ( srao-rathao, Meher Yasht 30 ). 

When a new house was built, it was used after a kind of 

House-Warming ceremony. The Vendidad (XL 4), 

Ceremony. enjoined the recital, on that occasion, of a 

chapter of the Speutomad Gatha (Yasna XLIX)* 
The chapter is variously translated by different translators. I 
prefer the translation of Darmesteter (Zend Avesta L pp. 323 et 
seq.), who is well guided in his translation by the Pahlavi 
Translation. In this chapter, the worshipper prays to God 
for protection against evil times (Av. Bendvo, Pahl. badttira 
Zaman, Sans, nikristatare yuge), illness ( Pahl. vimarih, 
Neryosaugs Sans, rendering, mandyasyu),^^ injustice, and 
wickednessi^^ 

11. “The Studies in Ancient Hindu Policy, baaed on the Artba^lstra 
of KauUIya, ’’ by Narcndra Xath Law. Introduction by Prof. Mukerjec. 
Vide my paper on Census in my Gujerati Dnyan Pr^sarak Esenys (Part, 
TV pp. 19-41.) 

12. MilPa Gathas p, 307 

13. Though thus eojoino l, this chapter is not recited at present. 
The chapter, entitled TAo ahrai ninand iaraytreah (Yatna LX), forma, at 

an appropriate recital. 
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• Besides the usual conveniences for sitting, sleeping, and 
eating, a well-provided house of a middle class 
rkie principal following convenierces : (A) a 

The idea of puri- ^ women in menses; [B) a place lor women 
ty. , in accouchement ; (C) a place for keeping the 

dead before the body was carried to the Dakhm^ 
or Tower of silence; (D) a place for the performance of 
Religious Ceremonies. 

. All these places were required to be dry, clean and healthy. 
The third place had to be specially separated from the other 
three, to which a certain kind of impurity was attached for the 
time being. 


“The Ancient Iranians had ”, as said by Dr. Rapp, “a culti- 
vated sense for purity and decency; whatever has, in the 
slightest degree, anything Impure, nauseous in itself, instils 
into them an unconquerable horror. This has a connection in 
part with the fact, that the inipiue is mostly even unhealthy 
and harmful, but in several cases the cause of the impurity dees 
not allow of being traced back to that fact. The Iranians had 
in a certain measure a distinct sixth sense for the pure*’’^ As 
said by Prof. Darmesteter, The axiom that ‘ cleanliness is next 
to godliness,’ shall be altogether a Zoroastrian axiom, with this 
difference, that in the Zoroastrian religion ‘Cleanliness is a 
form itself of godliness.”’" Yaozdao mashyS,i aipi zanthem 
Vahishta i. e., “ Purity is best from birth,” is one of the 
sayings of the Avesta. 

According to the above Iranian view of cleanliness, what- 
ever passed out of the human body was unclean 
and likely to be injurious to the living. So 
women’s menses also fell under the category of 
unclean issues. Not only were others required to be taken care of 
and prevented from coming into contact with women in menses, 
but the women themselves were required to be taken care of. 
So, a house-builder had to provide in the house a place where 
women could comfortably remain in isolation during the period 
of their menses. In the large houses of the w^ell*to-do or the 


(A) A place for 
women in mense.s 


14. Die Religion und Sitte der Perscr iind ubrigen Irauier (Religion 
and Customs of the Persians and other Iranians), translated from the. 
German of Dr. Rapp, by Mr. K. R. Cama, in his Zoroastrian Mode of. 
Disposting of the dead, p. Ifl. 

15. Le Zend Avesta II, Introduction p. x. 

I6e Yasna (Q'&thi) XLVIII, 5 ; VendidAd Y, 21. 
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upper middle class men, a separate place for the purpose could 
always be easily provided for. But that could not be done in 
all ordinary houses. So, it seems, that in later times, a 
separate quarter was provided for the purpose in every street 
It was known as Dashtanistan, i. e. the place for Dashtan.’^ 
Women retired to this isolated place during the period of their 
monthly course. Persons touching them were held to be 
unclean. Their diet was regulated and they were required to 
take their meals from metallic trays with spoons in gloved or 
covered hands. 

As enjoined in the Vendidad, they provided for women in 
childbirth “ the cleanest and the driest” part 


(B) A place for 


of the house, which was less frequented by 


women in Ac- 

couchoraent others, and was separated from the ceremonial 
part of the house. Special precautions were 
taken if the child was still born, in which case some purifica- 
tion was necessary for the mother’s womb and she was fed on 


the freshmilk'^'’’ of a mare, cow or sho-goat, on meat, on barley 
cooked without water and on wine unmixed with water 
^an-^pem). Such a careful diet was necessary at least for three 
days. A few drops of the sacred Haoma juice was the first 
diet of tho new born baby. The woman had to remain isolated. 
The period of isolation in case of a sill-born child was 12 days. 
The injunction was then applied to all women in child-birth, 
and extended, later on, to 40 days, at the end of which she had 
to go through a purification. All her belongings during the 
period were rejected from ordinary use. 


17. Dashtau is the later Persian word ^ j for the A'vesta dakhfi^ 

ta^ a mark (lit. evident, manifest with a mark or sign). The woman in 
such a state is spoken of as dakhshtoaUl (Vend X Vl, 17.) or as 

ndirika clnthravaitl meaning a woman with a mark or a sign. The word 
chithravaiti is from Chithra, evident, perceptible. (The woman is so 
called, because in the particular condition some emanation is clear or 
perceptible). The Gujarati phrase used at times -o^dici leads to that in- 

terpretation. For further particulars about the women in this state of 
health, and for some similar observances of the Hebrews and Greeks, vide 
my ‘‘Beligious Customs and Ceremonies of the Parsees ”, pp. 171-77. 

18. For similar customs among the Hebrews and the ancient Chris* 
tians (Leviticus XV) and among the Romans, vide Ibid. pp. 173-75. 

19. Yaozd^to — zem5tememcha huskS-zemftteraemcha. (Vend. V 46) 

20. Aipi-ghzaurvatim, from ghzar, flow, to milk (Ibid 52). 

21. Vend. V, 10. 
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• All houses were provided with separate arrau^eirents for 
(0) A Place for dead bodies before their removal to 

placing the dead Towers of silence Owing to the rigour of 
before disposal winter in the cold country, at times, bodies had 
to be kept for more than one day till the incle- 
ment weather passed away. Ro, a sequestered place, pure, 
clean and unfrequented by many, was specially required. It 
seems that when separate apartments could not be provided for 
this purpc/se, a part of the front room was dug a little and the 
body was deposited there on a layer of sand. For the poor, 
whose houses cannot afford space for this convenience, there 
were separate houses in each street, formerly known as Nasai- 
katas^'^^ (corpse-chambers) and latterly known as Marg-zads. 
The poor carried the bodies there. The place to be chosen for 
such apartments or liouses was re(iiiired to be free f’'om damp- 
ness and wms isolated. 


All Iranian houses were provided with a place for the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies. It was 
separated from the place of women in menses 
and accouchement. 

Among the various requisites of a house, 
(a) Fire, (b) Water and (c) Barsam were im- 
portant and religiously indispensable. The 
happiness of a house, as it were, depended upon 
the care of these three. 

(a) Fire was always kept burning in. a house. Urvagna^ 
Vohugaona, Vohu-kereti and Hadhanaepata were the kinds of 
fragrant wood, with which it was sacredly fed. Of these four, 
the first is generally taken to mean sandal-wood, the second 


(D) A Place for 
Ceremonial pur- 
poses. The Requ- 
isites for the 
Ceremony ( a ) 
Fire (b) Water 
(o) Barsam. 


22. Vend V. 10. 

23. This practice was obserired in Paraeo huiisea in Qu jardt upto a 
few years ago. Though the floor was made of slabs of stone or chimam 
work, a corner of the house was kept unstoned or unpaved to permit being 
dug a little for placing there, when required, a dead body. 

23a Bahman Yasht, S. B. E. Vol. V. p 205. 

24. At present, in Bombay, when Parsees, live on flats of liouses, at 
times occupied by non-Parsees also, no provision is made for a xjlace to keep 
the body for the time. So, a kind of a large marg-zad is provided On the 
Sir JamBhedji Road naar the Tower of Silence. People take their dead 
there for the performance of the funeral ceremonies before the final 
dispoeal. 

25. Up to a few years ago, the houses of many well-to-do Parsees in 
Bombay had such a place or apartment where the family priest performed 
religious eeremoniea and the family met for prayers. 
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olibanura, the third agar ( A.rab. aj?har allo-wood), and the fourth 
the wood of the pomegranate tree. 

Germs of physical and mental diseases spoken of as in- 
visible dark daeva > (daevanam mainyavanam temas-chithra- 
nam) were believed to be destroyed by burning fragrant wood 
over the fire of the family hearth, which was, therefore kept 
burning, day and night. The fire of the house was belived to 
keep a watch over the house, and it called upon the house- 
owner to awake in the early morning and look after it and feed 
it with fuel. The household fire, if well looked for and kept 
burning, was belived to bless the house-owner thus : “May there 
be herd of cattle in thy (house). May there be an increase of 
progeny. May thy mind be ever active. For all the nights 
that you live, may you live a life of joyful life.” 

26. Vend. VIII, 79. The Old Testament (Exodns XXX, 34, like the 
Avepta, speaks of fonr kinds of frat^rant wood with which the sacifircial 
fire was fed. They are stacte (nataph), onycha (shech^leth), galbamim (hed- 
benoh) and pure frankincense (lebonah Zaccah), Frankincense is referred 
to in Exodus (XXX, 7-8) as being burnt in the sanctum sanctorum. 
Leviticus (XVI, 12) refers to it when it speaks of “sweet incense beaten 
small.” The Parsecs also use it in a powdered state. 

27. Vend. VIII, 80. 

28. According to later views, it was, an ill omen if the fire of the 
house was ever extinguished. Even upto a few years ago, in Bombay, 
and, even now, in old orthodox Parsee centres in the mofussil, when a 
Parsee family went out of their town for a few days, they did not allow 
the fire in their hearth to be extinguished, but took it to the house of a 
friendly neighbour and let it be mixed with the fire of that house. Again, 
when the oil lamps which burnt during the night had to be extinguished 
in the morning, they were not blown out, the burning wicks were removed 
from the lamps and placed in the fire of the hearth. From this point of 
view, upto a few years ago, kerosene lamps were not burnt in the Fire- 
temples, as, in that case, the switch Ijad to ba turned and the lamp to be 
extinguished. But, now, when the cocoa-nut oil has become dearer, ques- 
tions of economy and more powerful light liave forced the old susceptibili- 
ties to give way. With the saine view, npto five or six years ago, electric 
light was net admitted in tlie Fire-temples ; but that prohibition also has 
now disappeared, and even the Firc-teraples of the first grade, the Atash 
B 0 hrim 8 , have electric light. But still, in spite of these changes, in the 
sanctum sanctorum of the Fire-temples of the second grade, the Atash 
Adarans, the lamp that burns is that of the cocoa nut oil. In the case of 
the Atash Behriras, the Fire-temples of the first grade*, no other light than 
that of the sacred fire itself is permitted. 

29. Upa-thwA, hakh3h6it geush vanthwa upa viranam pourut&g iipa- 
thw& verezvatacha rnanft ver6zvaticha hakhshftit anghuha urv^khsh anghuba 
gftya jigadsba Uo khshapand y&o jvihi, (Vend.XVIlI.27). 
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(b) Water, the n'^xt indispensable requisite of the house 

was required to be kept clean and pure, both for drinking pur- 
poses and ceremonial purposes. It was one’s sacred duty to see, 
that not only his water supply was sufficient and pure, but also 
that of his neighbours and townspeople. In one of hi.s articles 
of Zoroastrian faith, he declared : “ I will protect with prayers 

the streets of MazdayaenSns from scarcity of water” (ug-stuyo 
mazdayagnanam vigam zj^^nayaecha viv^patcha, Yagna XII- 
12). When the Iranian, while passing by a running stream of 
fresh water, saw that there was some dead refuse in the running 
water, which, when drunk, would endanger the life of the 
drinkers, it was his religious duty to stop on his journey, 
whether walking, or running, or going in a carriage or riding, 
to get into the stream, and remove the filth.'^° 

(c) Barsain was the third important and indispensable 
requisite of an ancient Iranian house. The ritual of Barsain 
was as old in Iran as that of Haoma. They both are often 
spoken of together. Without the Barsain, no good Iranian could 
take his meals, because no meals were taken without saying 
grace (baj), in the recital or which the twigs of Barsam were 

30. Yat aete yTI mazdayaQua pJldha ayantem vi tachantcin vA 
barernnera vA vazemnem vA tacha aipya na^Aiun frajayaii..............»in8t^ii 

frabaroit Apo (Vend. VI, 26—27). It is this practice of the ancient Iranians 
which Ilerodotus refers to, when he says: “They neither make water 
nor spit nor wash their hands in a river, nor defile the stream with urine, 
nor do th'3y allow any one else to do 3i>, but tlicy extreme veneration 
to all rivers.’^ (Bk. I. 138, Carey^s Translation, 1889 p. 62). Strabo also 
says similarly: “The Persians never pollute a river with urine, nor 
wash nor bathe in it; they never throw a deed body, nor anything 
unclean into it.” (Bk XV, Chap. Ill, 16, Hamilton and Falconer’s Trans- 
lation Vol. Ill p. 137). The above sacred regard of the Iranians for 
fire and water is spoken of by Goethe in his Par.soe-naraidi (Buch des Par- 
sen), the 11th book of his West-Cistlicber Divan, as their “ Dignity of all 
elements (Wiirde der sa-mmtlichen Eleraente)”. Vide my Paper on Goethe s 
Pargi-nameh or Bncli des Parsen. (Journal B.B.R.A.S, Vol. XXIV pp. 
66-95). This regard for the purity of the elements, had led Di*. Rapp to 
say, as said above, that “ the Iranians had a cultivated sense for purity 
and decency ” and that “the Iranians had in a certain measure a distinct 

sixth sense for if e pure.” 
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required. The Barsam ceremony seemed to correspond with 
one of the rites of the Hindu Soma sacrifice. 

Having spoken of the house, we will now speak of a few 
The Fossessions things of the house, the possessions of the house- 
of a House-hol- holder. Among these, the cattle formed the 
der. The cattle principal possession. Besides the above men- 
and other ani- tioned accommodation, an ordinary Iranian 
house had to be provided with a place for the 
cattle and other domesticated animals. Among the domesticated 
animals, which almost all middle class families had, were the 
cow, the dog and the cock. We will speak at some length of 
these cattle and domesticated animals. 

In early times, before the use of metal for coins, the cattle 
formed the wealth of the people and were 
Cattle as money. payments. We know 

that our English word ‘pecuniary’ comes from ‘pecus cattle. 

31. We see from the writiDgs of even later times, that the presence 
of barsam in the house was required to say grace for meals. According to 
the SbAh-naiiieh, Yazdazard, the last Sassanian monarch, when he con- 
cealed himself in the house of a miller to save himself from the pursuing 
army of his disloyal general Mahui Siiri, ho asked for the Barsam to say 
grace for the meal, kindly offered to him by the miller. This led to hiB 
discovery. Again, according to Firdousi (Mold VII. p. 183), the recital of 
grace at the court of Khusro Parviz (Chosroes 11), where Nyitus, the 
Koman ambassador, was the royal guest, was on the point of leading to 
some bloodshed between the Zoroastrian Iranians and the Ohristian Romans . 
A Persian minister, according to the Iranian custom, said grace at the 
royal table, holding the barsam in bis hand. Tire Roman ambassador, 
being a Christian, objected, on the ground that the custom should not he 
observed when a Christian was tho royal guest. Thereupon, the Persian 
minister gave liiui a slap. The ambassador left the court at once, and in 
the firat heat of anger, was on the point of attacking the royal dinner 
party with the few Roman troops who had accompanied him as an escort. 
But the queen, the daughter of king Maurice of Rome, intervened and 
dissuaded the ambassador, who was her own brother, from resorting to this 
rash act and brought about a pacification. Now, it seems that the Chris- 
tian ambassador had inherited his dislike against tlie Iranian Barsam from 
Hebrewism, because, we learn from the old Testament, that the Hebrews 
had a dislike for it. We read in Ezekiel (VIII 17) “Then he said unto 
me : Hast thou seen this, 0 son of man V...They put the branch to their 
nose.’* Here^ the branch is a reference to the Barsam twigs, the ritual of 
which was adopted by some Hebrews who had come into religious contact 
with the Iranians during their captivity at Babylon. 

32. Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees** 

pp. 281 - 282 . 
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Lt^t. pec US is the same as Avesta pa^u and Sans. qg. Now we 
have some references the Avesta to show that cattle were 
used as money, and therefore, it was necessary to have that 
form of money ready at hand and hence the necessity, to a certain 
extent, of providing a place in the yard or compound of the 
house for the cattle. The cattle included goats and bheep as 
those belonging to the smaller kind or class, and camels, horses* 
asses, and oxen, as belonging to the larger kind. 

While sneaking of the cow as a medium of exchange, one 
must note, that the later Persian Aohaemenian coin, darics 
which is said to have derived its name from Darius, was like the 
Greek stater, and, possibly, like the Indian sumrria of the 

value of a full-grown cow in gold, calculated by weight. 

The Vendidad supplies us with two instances of the use 
of cattle as money. It. is in the case of 
payment of fees to qualified doctors. We 
fees in cattle, somewhat anticipate here what we have to 

say later on, under the heading of professions, 
and, while speaking of the use of cattle as money, as illustrated 
in fees to doctors, say something about the qualifications and 
fees of doctors. 

The Avesta speaks of five classes of baeshaza (Sans. 
pers. puzashk). physician. They are : 

1. Asho-baoshaza 

2. Dat6-ba6shaza 

3. Kareto-baeshaza 

4. Urvaro’baesshaza 

5. Manthro-baeshaza 

In latter Pahlavi books, these five classes of Doctors, are grouped 
into two laige classes, viz. i. Tan-baeshaza (Sans. 

33, It seems, that even in later Achiemenian times, one’s wealth was, 

as it were, estimated by cattle. We learn from Herodotus, that Carnbyses, 
when on the point of death, charged his people to fight against the Pseudo ' 
Smerdis In his charge, "he-spoke of the cattle as one of the blessings that 
may accrue to them. He said: “If you do this, may the earth bring 
forth her increase ; may your wives ami your flocks be fruitful and you for 
ever remain free.” (Herodotus Bk. Ill 65, Cary’s Translation (1889), P-199). 
Here Cambyses’s blessing is jn the spirit of the Avesta, wherein Fire is 
represented as blessing the worshipper in the following words : “ Alay 

there be an increase of cattle (goush) in your family. May there be an 
increase of brave progeny (Atash NyAisb, Yasna LXII 10). 

34. “The Coins of India” by G. Brown (1922) p. 13, 

35- Ardibehst Yaijht Q. 
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Physicians of the body, and ii, Ravan-baeshaza (coresponding 
to Sans. ), i. e. physicians of the soul. This division 

corresponds to the present division, viz. Doctors of Medicine 
and Doctors of divinity. 

Now, the first of the five classes of physicians, the Asho- 
baeshaza, may be taken as being strictly the later Ravan- 
baeshaza, or the doctors of the soul, modern Doctors of Divinity# 
This class seems to include the priests who are spoken of as 
Yaozde,tar (yaozd^thra) who prescribed rituals of purification. 
The second class, Dato-baeshaza are those who cure by law 
(data, justice). Thus judges who redress wrongs may be taken 
as Doctors of Law. As to the next two classes, Kareto-baeshaza 
and Urvara baeshaza, the meaning is clear. The Kareto-bae- 
shaza are the surgeons, who cure by surgical operations 
(karent, sans. Lat. curt-are, to cut). The Urvara-bareshaza 
are the Drug-physicians or the physicians proper in our modern 
use of the word. They cure by drugs (urvara, Sans. Lat. Arbor, 

Fr. Arbre, Pens. ))• The fifth class Mathro-baeshaza are those 
who cure by Mathra (sans. Jp^) i. e. religious incantations. They 
cured by faith. Of all these five classes, the physician of the 
last class, one who cured by the recital of the holy mathra 
(m^threm-spentem-baeshazyo) was considered to be the best of 
all physicians (baeshazanam baeshazyotema.) The reason for 
his superiority is, that he cures the righteous man from within 
(yo narsh ashaono hacha uruthwan baeshazy^t). We must 
note, that it is not every one and any one that was cured by 
the physician by the recital of the mathra. It were only the 
ashavan (the the righteous, the holy, the pure, who had 

faith, that were cured by mdthra. The faithful, those who 
were full of faith, who had faith, were cured by faith. 

Now, the question of the examination or qualification and 
the remuneration of the kareto-baeshaza, the surgeon, is 
specially referred to in the Vendidad (VII, t36-44). It was 
required that a surgeon should, first of all, operate ( karentat 
VII, 36 ) upon the Daeva-worehippers (Daeva-yacnans). (If, by 
his operation, he killed the patient^ he was given another chance, 
and then athird chance. But if all the three patients died, one aftei 
another, he was altogether rejected from the practice of surgery 
as unfit for ever (an^mM6 zi aashfi yavaecha yavaetataecha, 
Vend. VII 37). If he was successful in all the three operations, 


33. Ardibeheeht Yasht 6 ;IVend VII 44. 
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he was considered qualified (amfito. Tbid 30) for ever. He was 
there-after permitted to practise. 

Then, after the question of examination or Qualification 
came the question of fees. It was fixed on a rising scale, 
according to the profession and position of the patient. If the 
patient v^as an athravaTi (a priest), he was to be treated free 
without any fee. The Athravan’s good blessings (dahina yat 
^frinbit) upon the phj’^sician, his prayers for him, served as his 
fee. Then, the fees for other patients were as follows : The fee 
for the head of the house (nmanahe nTnam)‘paiti) was a draught 
animal (staora. Sans. Pers, Satiir. Lat. Taurus, Eng. Steer)» 
an ox or a horse of the smallest value (nitemem arejo). That 
for the head of the street (vi^n-paiti), the same class of animal 
of moderate (madhema) value; that for the head of a village 
(zant6-paiti), tlie same class of animal of the highest (aghem) 
value; that for the head (i. e. the ruler) of the country (danghu- 
paiti), four animals of the kind yoked to a carriage ( VAshem 
chathru yukhtem s. 41). The rising scale for treating the 
wives of those personages was as follows (Vend. VII. 42): For 
the house-wife ( nmanahe nmAno-paiti nAirikam ), a she-ass 
( kathwa-daenu) ; for the w ife of the head of a street, a cow 
(gav6-daenu); for the wife of the head of a village, a mare, 
(aspa-daenu); for the wife of the ruler of the country, a slie- 
camel (ushtra-dat nu) 

We have a similar varying grade of fees for the yaozdatar, 


Payment of Fee 
in Cattle to YaC- 
zdathragars or 
Purifiers- 


i. e. one who purifies or disinfects a person who 
has been polluted or infected by hav ing come 
into contact with a dead body. Here ( Vend. 
IX. 37), the grade of fees is given in an in- 
verse order. The fees are as follows; The 


Athravan is to pay nothing. He is to be treated free of charge. 
The ruler or head of the country is to give a camel of the highest 
value; the head of the town, a horse of the highest value; the 
head of the street, an ox of the highest value ; the head of the 
house, an ox of the ordinary value. In ,the case of the women 
who are purified, the fees are as follows : The house-wife to pay 
a ploughing ox ; the wife of the head of the street or of one of 
moderate means, to pay a burden-carrying ox (a beast of burden). 
The fee for purifying a child was a sheep or goat ( pacu ) of 


moderate value. . 

We find from the above list of fees, that the male digni- 
taries paid their fees in male-cattle and the female dignitaries 
in female cattle. 
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Just as now-a-days persons are named after precious metai^ 
which are used for money, so in ancient Ir&n, 
People named ^ 0^0 named after cattle which formed 

money. their money. Thus, we have a list of names 

from aspa, horse, e. g. Pourushaspa, Paitiraspa, 
Hadchataspa, Jamaspa, KeresAspa, Erejataspa, Baevaraspa, 
Vishtaspa, Aurvataspa, DravA.spa, Tumaspa, Frinaspa, Hisht- 
t^spa, Habaspa, Fraodhat-aspa, Asu-aspa, Hazangra-aspa, 
Vaza^p^, Dazgaraspa, Khshvoiwraspa, Haredhaspa, Huaspa, 
Chatwareaspa The following names are from ushtra, camel 
( ushtra ) : Zarath ushtra, Frashaostra. 

Having spoken of the cattle generally, I will now speak of 
some of their kinds separately. 

We find from the above-mentioned scale of fees, that among 
^ ^ ^ the cattle, the camel stood first in value. Tt 

was dearer than the horse. We learn this also 
from Vendidild, Chap. XTV, where the camel stands to the 
horse as gold to silver. In the Gosh Yasht ( Yt. IX 30), a 
rich person’s wealth is measured by camels. He is spoken 
of as possessing seven hundred camels (hapta sata ushtranam). 
This and other passages lead to show that the camel was held 
more valuable than the horse. But it seems, that, at some 
other time, or in some other part of Iran, the horse had the 
precedence. For example, we read in the Yasht of Ashi, the 
Iranian Laksmi or the Goddess of Wealth ( Yt. XVII, 13 ), that 
the horse takes precedence over the camel. Similar is the case 
in Vendid^d, Chap. XXII ( 3, 10, 16 and 20 ) 


37. 1 ^^ill give illustrations from my own community. Some Parsee 

jadieg are named as Dlianbai (from dhan, wealth) Hiribai (diamond), 
Jarbai (Pers. zar, gold), Manoekbai (ruby), ^Motibai (pearl), Ratanbai 
(jewel), Sunabai (gold), Rupabai (eilver). Some similar names among 
males are Dhanji, Hiriji, Maneckji, Ratanji. 

3B. Rawlinson gives a list of some corresponding names as used by 
the Greeks (Rawlinson’s Herodotus III Appendix). 

39. In Arabia itself, which is the home of the camel, though more 
useful than the horse, it is generally held to be lower than the horse in 
popular esti nation. Mr. W. Gifford Palgrave says of the camel in Arabia 
that “below the horse in popular estimation and market value, but far 
above him in general utility so far as Arabia is concerned, comes that emi- 
nently Arab animal, the Camel — Encyclopsedia Britannioa 9th Ed. Vol. 
II (Arabia) p. 242, As to the Persian camel. Sir Frederich Qoldsmid refers, 
on the authority of Col. Stewart, to “a splendid breed of camels” and say® 
that the Khhr&s&n camel is celebrated for its size and aitrength and carries 
^ load of from 600 to 700 lbs (Ibid. XVIII, p, 6 ?5). 
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We find from tlie above scale of fees, thar camels were 
„ rare and therefore dear in Iran. But the horse, 

In© Jtlorse. i i „ 

though comiLg next to camel, from the point 

of view of its value as money, was much liked and was favour- 
ite with the Iranians. Iran is believed to be the home of horse- 
racing which spread from there to Europe. I will not dwell at 
any length on the subieot of the horse in Iran, but will simply 
refer my readers to my paper on “Horse in Iran” read before 
the Anthiopological Society of Bombay 

While speaking of the horse, we must note that a kind of 
carriage drawn by horses was used. We read of Sraosha being 
carried in a carriage by ^our white brilliant, showy, pure, good 
(docile), swift"^’ horses (Chathwaror-aurvanto aurnsha raokhshna 

fra-doresra spenta Vidhvaongho, asaya vazenti* — Sraosh 

Yasht, Yacna J^VII 27 ). Those who arc favoured by Ashi, the 
Iranian Laksmi, possess horses who draw carraiges very lightly 
( raom^^"' v^,shem vashayantb, Yt. XVII 12 ). The good spirits 
of the holy departed blessed those who remembered them, with 
“ strong carriages ” ( derezarascha^^ vakhsho. Yt. XIIL 52 
Even warriors fought on a kind of chariot ( ratha ). The very 
word for a warrior in Avesta is rathaeshtar, i. e. one who stands 
on a ratha ( sans, luat. Rota ). The word ratha even gave 
their names to s( ne Iranians e. g. D^rayat-ratha, Fr^yat-ratha, 
SkArayat-ratha ( Yt. XIII, 108 ), Aghrae-ratha ( Yt. XIII, 131 ). 
Among some other possessions of a house-holder, there were 
the domesticated animals, among which three 
were very useful and were held well-nigh sacred. 
They were (a) the cow (b) the dog and (c) the 
cock. They continued to be held sacred by the 
Parsees even after their advent in India. An- 
quetil du Perron refers to this fact about the 
Parsees of the 18th century in Surat.^’^ 


Domesticated 
animals ; (a) 

the Ccw, (b) 
the Dog and 
(c) the Cock. 


40. Vol. IV. pp. 1-14. 

41. Heading ilsava as read by Mills, from isn, ting, quick. J^cading 

R-saya i.e. throwing no shadow (pers. aayeh, also, it wenid mean 

quick, lit. running so fast that it throws no shadow. 

42. Huma (Westergaard). Better raom, from rao, ragii, ligJd. 

43. From daroz, durable, strong, 

44. Canon Taylor has, in bis “Origin of the Aryans”, raised the 
question, whether mankind used horse first for riding or f. r drawing 
ohariots and carriages. The Avesta seems to suggest, that it was first used 
for drawing chariots (ratha). 

45. “Ces trois animaux sont les plus necessaires au Parse ^ ils four— 
Qissent meme a tous ses besoins” (Zend Avesta, tome II, p. 602). 
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Tho cow was one of the valued possessions of an Iranian 
(a) The Cow house-holder. In the Vendidad, we find a list 
of objects to which an Iranian looked with res- 
pect and feelings of reverence. Among many good pure objects 
created by God ( vispa vohil Mazda-dhata asha-chithra, Chap. 
XL 1 ), they were valued most. These objects are the following: 

One’s own house, Fire, Water, Earth, Cow, Tree, a 
righteous man, a righteous woman, the Stars, the Moon, the 
Sun and Boundless Light. They all required to be looked at 
with a pure worshipful eye. Certain religious formulae are 
mentioned, the recital of which leads man to purify himself, 
if he had committed a wrong in connection with them. With the 
recital of these formulae, he was, as it were, purifying these good 
objects which he may have defiled by his wrongful acts in con- 
nection with them. We find that the cow is one of these valued 
objects. Fresh milk was required by every family for a 
pious offering. Aluira Mazda himself is represented as offering 
plenty (porcnacibyo) fresh flowing (ghzarayatbyo)'’*' (milk) ” 
(Ram Yasht 22). 

In the Avesta, in some places, tho word gao (m. Germ. Kuh, 
cow ) is used as representing all bovine creation. It is also used 
for mother Earth. Where we read of nemo goush (i. e. Homage 
to the Kine), there, the homage is to the whole bovine creation* 
The word represents, as it were, the whole nature. In the 
Ahunavaiti (iatha (Ha XXIX* 9), where the Goush-urvan 
prays to God for a good ruler and guide, it represents, as it were, 
the soul of the Universe. However, looking to the practical 
point of view, the cow, representing the bovine creation, which 
worked at the plough and in various other ways, was held to 
be a very useful and well-nigh sacred animal. 

The Iranians were asked to look kindly after the domesti- 
cated animals. The cow or the ox is represented as blessing 
or cursing tho land-lord or house-owner, as he treated them 
with care or treated them badly. If the animal was not given 
proper food, and if more work was exacted from it than it 
could do, it cursed its owner. The animals of the bovine class 
cursed such a owner thus: “ You, who do not give me proper food 
and who exact more work from me for the sake of your wife 
and children and yourself, may you be childless and may you be 
ill-spoken of The horse also similarly curses its owner who 


46. Ghzar, kshar, flow. 

46a Yauna XI 1. 
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does not treat him we-h Its eurso is somewhat like this : “ May 
you not be in a position to possess good swift horses.” In 
ancient Iran, where, as Herodotus said, every child from the 
age of seven, was taught riding. To be without a horse or not to bo 
in a position to afford tu keep good horses, was a misfortune* 
Hence this curse by the ill-treated horse. 

A master of the bou^e (nmaua-paiti) cherished the possession 
of a cow for its milk. But there was one other purpose for 
which he could like tc keep a cow. Cow’s urine was held to 
possess some disinfecting or purifying qualities and so was 
believed to be a purifier. Even now, an orthodox Zoroastrian, 
on rising from his bed, before his ablution with water, applies 
gao-miz (i. e. cow’s urine) to his body. The application is now 
made with the recital of a small prayer-formula, spoken of as 
a nirang. Cow’s urine was belived in those times to be a 
disinfectant. The ancient Iranians condemned for ever 
articles of furniture made of wood or clay if they ever came 
into contact with aead bodies or with decomposing matter of 
men and animals. But metallic things thus polluted were 
purified with cow’s urine, clay and water. 

Next to the cow, the dog was held to be an indispensable 
animal required to be kept by a master of the 
The Do(? he- use. As said by Hovelacque, the dog being 

“ a good and faithful servant (un bon et fidele serviteur), was 
liked by all and was held sacred. He was, as it were, a member 
of the family, so much so, that the disposal of his dead body 
was better attended to than that of other animals, and contact 
with his dead body was to be avoided somewhat like that with 
the dead body of a man. The names of the different species of 
dog point to the various uses of the animal: 1. The Pacush- 


haurxya dog was the dog that guarded the cattle. 2. The Vish^- 
haurva was the protector of the street ( Vic Lat. Ffc-us ). 
This was the watch-dog who looked after the house and the 


17. Bk. I, 131. 

48. Vide Dr. Eugono Wilbelm’y paper “On the use of Beef’s urine, 
according to the precepts of the Avesta and similar cuatonis with other 
nations.” Ai^cording to Drs. Hang, Wilhelm and Darmestetor, the peasants 
of some parts of Europe, even now, use cow’s urine as a kind of disinfect- 
am,. Prof. Rapp refers to this custom at some length, and asks the renders 
to look to it not from our present notions, but from an old point of view. 
(Vide K. R. Gama’s Translation of the article on the Vendidad, pp, 15-16^ 
18). 

49. Le chien dans I’Avesta, par A. Hovolaque, p. 13. 

3 
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street. 3. The Drakhto-hunar dog, lit. one who had grasped 
( from draj to grasp ) goodness or excellence ( hunara ), was a 
dog trained for various household purposes. 4. The Vohunazaga 
dog (from Vohuna, qn'f, Pers. khun, blood and naz, to connect) 
was somewhat like a blood-hound. It was the species that 
devoured the flesh of all animals. !It seems that in ancient Iran? 
as at Tibet even now, both birds and dogs devoured [the flesh 
of dead bodies which wore exposed in open places on the 
tops of mountains. All these dogs were useful in the household, 
and so, they were liked and loved, and people Inirting them 
were held responsible in the eye of law and punished. 

Dogs play a prominent part in the funeral and in one of 
the purificatory ceremonies of the Parsis. Tins custom seems 
to have arisen from the fact, that, he, like the birds, devoured 
the decaying flesh of the dead body and thus led to cleanliness. 
The dog engaged for the purpose is one that is chathru-chashma 
( i. e. four-eyed ), which, as pointed out by Monier Williams, 
corre.sponds to the four-eyed dogs of the lOtli Mandala of the 
Rg-veda, which guarded the way to the abode of Yama, the 
god of death. 

Next to the dog, the cock was held to bo a useful and 

, , , sacred animal. Tlu' reason was, tliat, witli its 

fc) The Cock. . - xi i i i i 

cry in the early morning, the liouse-liold arose 

and the routine of daily life began. Ancient Tran is hold to be 

the homo of the cock. According to Athameus (XIY, c, 20), 

cocks were taken to Europe from Persia. It is fur this reason 

that the cock was spoken of as “the Persian bird ” by CTree k 

comedians. 

The cock is spoken of in the Vendidad (XVIH 14 16) as 
paro-darsh, i. c. the fore-seer, because it foresees tiic rising of 
the sun. In his early morning cry, lie is said to follow the 
commandment of Sraosha, the angel-messenger uf God. His 
morning cry was understood to be as follows: 

“ Ucehishtata mashyaka, staota ashen i yat, vahishtera nista 
Daeva, aesha v6 dvaraitf Bushy asta darego-gava. Ha vispem 
ahum astvantem hakat raochanem fragrato nilrliabdayciti khafsa 
darogo mashaka noit te sachaiti ” Translation: — O men! arise. 
Praise the best piety. Extirpate the demons. The long-handed 
Bushy asta (i.e. the Demon of idleness who lulls men to sleep) 
comes down upon you. He lulls to sleep again the whole ma- 
terial world when it awakes at dawn. O men I it does not be- 
hove you to sleep long.” 
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Thus, wo soe tkat the oock was esteemed in an Iranian 
house as a useful bird, because it helped men to get up early 
and be prepared for their dail> duty. According to tlie Vendi- 
dad, men, on arising from their bed at the crowing of the cock, 
should til ini: of the precepts of following good tlioughts, good 
words and good deeds, and avoiding evil tlioughts, evil words 
and evil deeds. Next to the cock, it is the lire of the family 
hearth that is represented as if shouting to the members of the 
house, to change their sleeping suits, to wash and to feed the 
fire. It is said, that of any two persons, the one, who, attending 
to the cheering voices of the two, the cock and the lire, rose 
earlier than the other, went to paradise earlier tlian that other. 
The injunction pointed, as it were, to tlie homely provebrb, 
“ Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wis"^” '^ 


.Having si>oknn of the cattle and the domesticated animals, 
1 vrill now say a few words on other articles of 
furniture. 

We find that the eating vessels ( tashta ^onghu- 


Housohold Fur- 
niture. 


harena ) wore made of metal, stone, earth, wood and a kind 
of starchy substance ( fravaklishana. Vend. VII. 75). The above 
is the consecutive order of their purity. Vessels of metal and 


stone, if defiled lu" coining into contact with a dead body, can 
be purified with a certain number ol rubbings and washings 
with gaomez ( cow’s urine), earth and water. Those of earth, 
wood and starchy substances were condemned as being 
impure for ever (yavactciitc ayaozlidya)."^^ For this reasoii, oven 
now, utensils of wood, clay or any such lower kind of material 
are never used in Parsee liturgical services. Even now, priests 
who officiate at the inner liturgical services, are prohibited from 
eating or drinking from wooden or earthen vessels. Even porce- 
lain is prohibited as having been made from clay. 

Coming to utensils of stone, we have two words for stone 
in the Avesta. One is asman ( ( Visparad X 2 ) and the 
other is zarshtva ( Vend. VIL 75 ). Among the stone utensils 
is mentioned a mortar (havaiia Vacna XXII 2), which is speci- 
ally spoken of as a reciuisito for an agriculturist. A stone 


50 For f urLlicr rt forc nce^ to tho cock as a Eacred bird, vide iny paper 
on “The cock as a sacred bird” (Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay. Vol. V. pp. 542-G2. Vide my Anthropological papers, Part I, 
p. 104-121). 

51. Vend. VH, 75 
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moTtar is also mentioned as a religious requisite for a priest to 
pound the Haoma twigs for its juice ( Visparad X. 2; XII 5). 

Coming to metals, we have two w^ords for it, one is Khsha- 
thra Vairya. (1) Khashathra Vairya was the fourth Araesh^spenta 
or arch-angel who presided over or guarded metal. So metal 
also was spoken of at times as Khshathra Vairya. (2) Ayangha, 
Pers ^han, iron) seems to be the generic word for all metals 
as well as the word for iron in special (Ya^na XXII 2, ayan- 
ghanacha havana ). The denser the metal the purer it was 
considered to be and the lesser was the number of purifications 
required for its utensils. To speak in modern scientific langu- 
age, the intensity of the purification of polluted metallic things 
depended upon the specific gravity of the metals. The following 
table gives a list of the purifications for different metals and 
stones as enjoined by the Vendidad (VII. 7 ). 

Metals Specific (Gravity. No. of Purifications, 


Gold (Zarana, 19-3 1 

Silver (Erezata, argentum) 10*5 2 

Iron ( Ayangh, ) 7*8 3 

Copper (Hoosafna) 8*9 4 

Stone (Zarshtva) G 


We find a mention of the following uses of metals: Cook- 
ing utensils, eating utensils, mortars for pounding, chains,^"' 
spoons,^^ nail or some nail-like things and knives,^^ Metals 
were also used for implements of war. 

Among the metals, gold was well-used for ornamental 
purposes and for religious utensils. A mention is made of a 
perforated plate of gold for straining the Haoma juice. The 
veil (paiti-dan) on the face of Ardvicura is said to be of gold 
or gold embroidery. Some kings are reprosesented as sitting 
on golden seats. Some implements of war for the warriors 
(rathaeshtar) are mentioned as being of gold, e. g. the hilts of 

52. Scholars differ as to what this inetul is. It is variously supposed 
to b© copper, tin, zinc, steel or brass. 

53. Ya^na XI. 8. 

54. Vend IX, 14. 

65. Ibid VI, 46. 

66. Ibid IV, 50. 

67. Ya^naX. 17. 

68. YashtV, 126. 

59. G^tavo Zaranaone, Yt. XV, 7 et seq. Vide also Vend. XlX 31, 32, 
Yashte XVH, O; XIX, 41; V. 64, 128* 
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their swords/*^ thei l armours/’ &c. Their hats were fringed 
with gold and their maces were gilt with gold. The Ram 
Yasht speaks of the following as made of gold: haL, crown, 
chain, cha^io^ wheel of the carriage, arms, parts of clothings, 
shoes and waist-bands. Cliariots and oven their wneels, the 
harness, and even t/ne shoes of their horses, all had gold or 
gold fittings. The borns of oxen were adorned with clips of 
Gold. 

We fijid a mention of silver also for ornamental purposes, 
but its use was not as common as that of gold. 

Gold seems to have abounded in some parts of Iran. 
Dr. Geiger, in one of his articles in le Musdon, has pointed to 
the rivers on the north and south of the Hindu Xoosh as the 
sources whence the Iranians received their gold. The sand of 
these rivers supplied tlie metal in good quantity. The country 
of Haetumant (modern Helmand, Gr. Etymander, Hermandra 
of other ancient writers) was spoken of as raevantem i. e. 
rich, from the fact, that its river (Helmand) abounded in golden 
sands. Tiio Pahlavi Bundehesh speaks of this Helmand as Zarin- 
mand i. e. golden. The rmmntain Hukairya a mountain in 
the long range of Hara-bdrezaiti (the Elbruz) is is for similar 
reasons spoken of as golden/^*’ The Elburz is spoken of as having 
innumerable gold m streams.^’ In the Ashisang Yasht, messen- 
geis are represented as bringing gold and silver from distant 
countries in abundance (niberetha ) for those on whom 
Ashi, the Iranian, Laksmi is propUious.'^^' The very fact, that 
among other workshops, that of goldsmiths and silversmths 
(Zaranyo-sadpa. drdzaetd-sadpa) are mentioned, shows that there 
must be a brisk trade in gold-made and silver-made things. 

60. Yai5lit XJV, 27. 

61. Mehor Yasht,: 129. 

62. Ram Yasht, 57. 

63. MeherAasht, 96. 

64. Meher Y'aaht, 124, 125, 136; Tir Yt. 18; Srosha Yt. Sec. 11.3 
Behram Yt. 9. 

65. Tir Yt. 16; Behram Yt. 7. 

66 Vend. VlIT, Yac.na X 17; Meher Yasht 112; Abdn Yasht, 129, 

67. Vend. I. 14, SansXq^, rich, wealthy f rom t (Av. raG), wealth. 

68. Chap. XX. 34. Vide ray translation of the Bundehsb, p. 97. 

69. The name was anciently applied to a very long range and not 
confined to the mountain which at present bears the name. 

70. Zaranacna from Parana, gold. Aban Yt. 96; Rashna Yt. 24 

71. Navicha (A vesta nftvaya, navigable) Zariiikard. 

72. Erezatem zaianira niborothi Sbereta baraiti (Yt. XVII. 14) 
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Gold was used for various purposes of domestic or house- 
hold use, such as for handles of daggers, (ashtra), hilts of words 
(kareta zaranyo-saora), caparisons of horses (aspa zaranya-auvi- 
dhana), cuirass (pusa), apparel (vastra), helmets (khaodha), 
necklace (minu, S. jtr), shoes (aothra), weapons (zaya), wheels 
(chakhra). Among other household things, we find a mention 
made of a stone or metal mortar (havana) for pounding, especi- 
ally for pounding the Haoma plant. 

As to themiode of sitting, we find that it was that of sitting 

on the ground on carpets (stairish). The seat 
The Mode of sit- iv* i. 

ot Ahuramazda himseli is also on a golden carpet 

fzaranaene paiti upasterena. Ram Yt. 2), under 
a golden canopy (fraspaiti). So, all sat and slept on carpets- 
The Vendidad (V. 27) refers to the custom of sleeping on car- 
pets spread on the ground. 

( To be continued ) 



. THE DOCTRINE OF PRATIBFA IN 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


BY 

Gopinath Kavtbaj. 
{Concluded from last number,) 


§ 4 

THE AGAMAS: SAIVA-SAKTA SCHOOLS. 


In the Tantrik Literature, however, the doctrine of pratibha 
finds a brilliant and elaborate treatment. The 
whole of mantrasastra is indeed full of interest- 
iu^r matter bearing upon this question. But as 
we cannot fully examine, within the narrow 
limits of this paper, the various currents and 
cross-currents of thought with which the 
history of the doctrine is closely interwoven, we consider it 
more expedient to attempt only a brief exposition of the salient 
features of the doctrine, avoiding the quicksands of controversy 


Pratibha in 
Agama — Spe- 
cially in Trika 
and Tripura 
literatures. 


as far as possible. And this we shall do on the basis of Trika 
and Tripura literatures. But as these two literatures are very 
intimately connected and present very few points of difference 
( except in rituals ) we may take them together. 

As in the Vyakarana, so in Tantra proper, the doctrine of 
Vak plays a very important part ; and the study 
of pratibha is really the study of this Vak, so 
far as its place in this Literature is concerned. 
But we must bear in mind at the outset the 
fundamental distinction between the two rival 
systems of thought in order that no confusion may arise. The 
Supreme Reality is conceived in Vyakarana in terms of Sabda 
or Vak ( cf. ) so that to the Vaiya- 

karana the difference between Sabda Brahman and Para 
Brahman is in reality a difference without any distinction. To 
him the two represent the two aspects of the same Supreme 
Sabda .’accordingly, the so-called Sabda Brahman is synonymous 
with Pasyanti and Para Brahma with the Para. But in Agama 
the Para Vak occupies a subordinate position, being conceived 


Distinction bet- 
ween Vyakarana 
and Tantra on 
Vak. 
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as the Power of the Supreme Reality or Parama Siva, and would 
thus seem to correspond to Sabda Brahman; while Parama Siva 
and Para Brahma would be identical. Though there is admit- 
tedly no essential difference between pasyanti and para in 
VySkarana or between Para Vak and Parama Siva in Agama, 
there is no denying the fact that there is some slight difference 
between the two systems regarding the character of Vak, in so 
far as one holds it to be independent and self-subsistent, while 
the other makes it a power subordinate to the substance with 
which it is identical. 


In other words, Yak, according to Agama is the Supreme 
Power of Parama Siva — the Power, ever in 
tbe nature of association with Him, of His eternal Self- 

Vak, the Su- contemplation and Self-revelation. Though 

preme Power, identical in essence with the godhead and not 
the Divine Self- separable from it, it is nevertheless distin- 
Consciousness. guishable and is real. It is the Power whereby 
the Divine Self knows Itself and enjoys Itself 
eternally, without restraints and without limitations. It is the 
will of the Absolute and the Personality of the Impersonal, if 
we may use these expressions. The Agamas speak of it under 
various aspects, viz. Vimarsa ( Word, Logos ), Sphuratta ( Self- 
illumination ), Aisvarya (Lordship ), Svatantrya (Freedom) 
and Parahanta ( Supreme Personality y\ 

This Vak is said to be two-fold according as it relates to 
the Primary Object ( viz. the Pure 

two-fold. Ab.solute Unity, free from all 

kinds of limitations or to the Contingent Object, 
viz. the Universe (iVl ), which is multiple and is limited by 
various conditions, such as Universal, Quality, Action, Name, 
&c. The first is called or Vimarsa proper and the second 

Vikalpa.^^ 

The usual classification of Vak as fourfold is also recog- 
^ ^ , nised. The Para seems to me to stand really for 

classification IS one with 

also admitted. Parama Siva and is transcendent. The pasyanti 
represents the Vimarsa, and the remaining two, 
viz. madhyamS and vaikharl are only cases of Vikalpa. 


21. Cf . Viiupaksaijaficasika: t’stai %TFr i 

li See also the Naganandasutra as cited by BhaskararSya 
in the Gux^t avail. 

22 See Ilarpakanthacarya’B Vivrti on the Sxmnda K^irikas, p. 141, 
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The Doctrine of Prafibha in Indian. Philoaqphtj. 

As vimarsa means fche Self-reveiation of the Lord 
Vimarsa- ^ ) it Is lutelligible that it is 

pasyanti- another name of pratibha, with which in the 

pratibbs. system of grammatical philosophy pasyanti 

has been shown to be synonymous. And this 
is borne out by the description ot prat^bha found in the 
literature. 

Thus in the Pratycubhij'nhrdaya (p. 52) Ksemar^ja quotes 
a ver^.e^- in which piatibha is identified with 
the Supreme Siibjact, whose nature is intiiiJCe 
intblligencc ( ^ ), indivisible and void 
of tiine-liinitations ( ». It is unalterably and everywhere 

One, being the one Light whose reflection shines through every 
state of modal consciousness. T’ne Yogin reaches this Plane of 
Divine Vak when he succeeds in shaking off the fetters of 
bondage. Omniscience and Omnipotence, among other divine 
attributes, are manifested in lum as matters of cours^^. His 
Will becomes paramount and invincible. The Spanda Karika 
(4-7 ) says that everything, iiowever remote in time and 
removed in space, pre.scnts itself to such a yogin in any aspect 
in which he wants to see it present. During the period of 
ek stasis, and even afterwards ( if the yogin happens to have 
reached perfection ), the self loses its limitations and becomes 
unified with the entire universe, so that the mere rise of the 
Will with reference to a particular object suffices to bring it 
into manifestation ( Cf. Ramakantha, pp. 107 -8 ). The state of 
the yogin, thus abiding in the Reality and pervading All, is 
technically known as rah isijamudra — a state, in which he 
enjoys Rest, Freedom and Joy, with all his desires fulfilled; 
and the solitude in which he lives is the Supreme Solitude of 
Union with Reality. 

The Tripura Rahasya, the Mngnum Opus of the Tripura 
system of philosophical thought, speaks exactly 
in the same strain. It describes Pratibha as the 
Supreme Form of the Ultimate Reality ! W 

and says that it is on this, as on 
a Mirror, that the Universe is shining like a reflection. It 
appears to the ignorant as the objective world and to the 


Pratibbs in Tri- 
pura Agama. 


23 ‘ 

«K 

24 Tripurarahaeya, JTiana Khaiitja, ch. XX, Verse 3^» 

4 
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yogin it reveals itself in the form of the eternal and in- 
determinate consciouness of the pure self. The Lover turns to 
it as to his Beloved and finds the inmost era’' ings of his heart 
satisfied.^® 


^ 5 . 

VEDANTA. 


The word Pratibha seldom occurs in Vr dSntic literature, but 
the doctrine was certainly recognised. In the 
9th anuvaka of his Vartika on the Taittirlya 
Upanisad ( the only instance in 'which the term 
pratibha is found in Vedanta ), Suresvara mentions it by name 


Pratibha in 
VedSnta. 


( ) and calls it arsa, thereby implying that this 
knowledge, by nature transcendent, is the characteristic of rsis 
or seers ; ^ and it is further stated there that it comes into 
manifestation only to that seeking Soul who, by means of 
constant repetition of mantra and of prolonged meditation, is 
ahle to throw off tiie veil of Maya and enter into conscious 
communion with the Supreme Being. ' ' By way of illustration 
it is pointed out that such an Intuition dawned upon Trisanku 
( to whom the mantra, viz. 

( Tait. Aran., 7T0T, p. 732 of the Bib. Ind. Edition ) was 
revealed. And in consequence of this mRuifestation of Pratibha 
Trisanku was converted into a rsi. 


A proper understanding of this conversion is not possible 
without consideration of the general theory of 
Divine Omniscience in this system. It is 
asserted that human omniscience is accidental, 
being the result of a rapport with the Divine 
substance which is all knowing and all power- 
ful. But what is the nature of this Divine 


Its connection 
with the general 
theory of Divine 
Omniscience in 
this system. 

Wisdom ? 


25 Ibid, cb. XX. 31— 36. 

26 AcyularSya Modaka, in bis commentary on the Jfvanmuktiviveka 

(P. 52), explains the word Srsa as meaning ‘proceeding from Veda which is 
self-illumined This meaning is derived from the equation 

nissVeda. 

27 of. also \ 

^ sirl^ II (Vartika, Verso 160, anuvaka IX). 
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, Here we are cor.fronted with a wide divergence of views 
Nature of Divine scholars. Even in the system of Sankara 

Wisdom. *s hardly any unanimity ; and the ex- 

ponents, of or+.hodox Vedanta who are presumed 
to represent Sankara are very largely divided in their opini 

L-Sankara School Siddhantalesa A.ppayadiksita 

quotes no less than^o’e different theories on the 
question of Divine Omaiscience, viz. the tlieories associated 

.. . with the names of the authors of Prakatartha, 

riv« tnwoneo m A % 

Tatt^^a Suddhi and Kaumudi and of Bhamtl- 

tirtha and Vacaspati Misra. 

Among these the view of Tattva Suddhi is opposed to the 

. traditional teaching of all the mystics and may 

The theories i i , rrvi -r^ 

criticised. dismissed as untenable. The Divine know- 

ledge being everywhere recognised as imme- 
diate, the author of Tattva Suddhi stands by himself when he 
asserts it to be of the nature of Memory in the case of the Past 
and of Uha ( it is named in tiie Yedantasiddhantasukti- 


The theories 
criticised. 


iiiahjarl ) in that uf the Future. He fails to see that the know- 
ledge of a Being which is es hypothesi eternaP*^ and omnipresent 
can hardly be characterised as anything but immediate. But 
the view^ of Prakat?lrthavivarana is more plausible in this 
respect. It states that God’s immediate knowledge of the 
multiple jihenor .(‘ua of all times is explicable through the 
reflection of Pure consciousness received into the infinite 
modifications of Maya. This Maya, like tlie inner organ of Jiva, 
is the limiting condition of Tsvara; in other words it is through 
association with Maya that Isvara, himself identical with 
consciousness is capable of becoming the subject of 

consciousness (lirdT). This view is all right, so far as immediacy 
IS concerned. But it lo.ses sight of the fact, as pointed out by 
the author of Vedanta Kaumudi, that God’s omniscience is not 
a case of relative and adventitious consciousness which ceases 


28 It is ciuioiis to fin^.1 that even in Bcholastic Vedijnta the eter- 
nity of Divine omniscience is sometimes impugned. AdvaitSnandB, for 
instance, in the Brabmavidy sbharana ( p. 148 ) explicitly affirms tha 
during pralaya there is a total lapse of such omniscience, apparently for 
the reason that it is only a mode and therefore a product which is by 
nature occasional. But how are we to understacd {^afikar’s own line; 

iTETc^rTri (under Ved. Sut. I.I. ^ H the 
< |rf ’ be taken as why should it be characterised as ? It 

is only a Vytti which can be 
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during pralaya. Tt is ratlicr duo to His l^jssence wlilch is 
consciousness itself. He knows all, because, says the author 
of KaumudI, He illumines all in relation with Himself. But 
does tliis All embrace the Past and the Future? To this it is 
replied that it does. The Past and the Future exist in Avidya 
in the form of bare, immaterial sainsk^ras and are knowable* 
This reply of the Kaumudi would remind one of the theory of 
satkarya of the Sankhya Yoga school and especially of the sutra 
by Patanjali, IV. 12. But in its general setting it seems to be 
somewhat of a graft upon the system. And one great defect 
from which this theory suffers is that it interprets omniscience 
as impersonal = )--an interpretation, however 

plausible, is not supported by the tradition of Sankara Vedanta- 
Vacaspati is right tberehre when ho snys that omniscience 
must be persona* and explains tliat even Absolute conscicms- 
ness may be persorr 1, when tlu>ii;i^ht of tinder relation of 
causality. The theory of Bliaretitirtl e, on the other hand, 
s'^eks to explain the omniscience of God on the assumption of 
His being the witness of the infinite Vasanas of Jivas as in- 
hering in and modifying the Primitive Nescience 

All these views are centred on the fundamental thesis ot 
Sankara’s own Sahkaracarya, viz. tliat omniscience, omni- 
potence, &c are not realltj predi cable of the 
Supreme Being. It is after and through the operation ot 
cosmic Nescience that these are attributed to Him. Since His 
Essence is knowledge itself, it is only hy a metaphor that He 
may be called all-knowing. Omniscience and omnipotence are 
therefore pseudo-real concepts and not real. Sankara plainly says: 

V'lW =51, ^ 

(under 

Ved., Sut. 2.1.11). This is the contr •! teaching of Sankarac ‘rya, 
viz., the denial of the reality of Sakti ( Power ) and with it of 
Personality and self-consciousness in the Absolute. The Saguna 
Brahman, of course, is admitted to be personal, and consequently 
omniscience and omnipotence bi long to Him, but then it 
must be remembered that the Reality, in the highest sense of 
the word ( ), of the Saguna a.spect is not conceded. In 
the system of Sank ira there appears to be an impassable chasm 
between the two aspects of Brahman. But in regard to the 
question whether human omniscience, viz. that of the Yogins# 
has its origin in the Divine omniscience Sankara emphatically 
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7V' horfrliif' nf Pt<ffih/ni i) hirijim Plil/of^oph/f. 


answers 

Srikaniha 


, iin -i :n* Veck Snl. 1. J. ii). 

and the subsequent host oi cotnnu^ntators on 
Vedanta havj not felt any such difilculty in 
interpreting the doctrine of divine (and human) 
omnisci^^nce. Their position is more clear on 
this point. They admit the existence of a r^-al 
Sakti in Brahma and afh^'in that knowledp^o is as Tnuch the 
Essence of Brahma as its Puwmr or Predicate (h:if=^, 


11-h.ater con. 
men ators - 
i. SrTi-irjlha 


Srikantha observes that tlm omnis ‘ienco of Brahma consists in 
its eternal, immediate and fault less awareness of everything 
independently of external sense orgamB*^ and notes that this is 
possible by virtue of the Supreme Jfrina Sakti, called Uina or 
Cidambara, associ it.vl with It. It is to this J harmsakti that the 
word mo/r/.s, as used in the expresdon cf ^7^ an epithet of 
Brahma) is said to refer, so that it means t!ie Fa ‘ult> by which 
God as well u/s the liber ited souls ctorn illy enj(>v tlie infinite 
Joy ol th.crr B -af lied Nature and 

which is indeed no other than Sabda Bi*ahma or pranava.’^^ 


Ph*oni tiiis il is obvious that in tlie ooinion of Srikantha the 
divine oinni-cicnco is synonymous with the Eternal Self-illu- 
mination and Self revelation of the Supreme Being, for the All 


which such omniscience is stated to comprehend 
and illirminato i' not extovnnl to, but forms an integral aspect 
of, this Being. 

The thoorv of Ramaauja and of his immediate predecessors 
in the held is not substar-tialiy very different 
r.. Uamanujaaad above. '' He employs tliG term Puruso- 

his predecessors. . , <• -o i xi i 

ttama as a special nume oi Brahma, thereby 

implying personality and will in Jliin. He describes Brahma 
as the all-knowing subject whose Essence is Intelligence and 
whose Eternal Power of kno/.vlGdge, known as jjakshmi, is 
intimately related to linn. I’liis Puwor or Attribute 


I'D This Hb w ■ |>1 .i ly tl.'.t M-ci.r.ti-.j fckh' aa the Krow- 

ledf^o . r (.1 )■', l.k'' oT t"n! tl; V is / nfnni!" I- . j Ih" ilusja of 

TaUv siohdi '<1. Moforo is not only o;roiioo s, hul i^i-iuv ly oj-yosed to the 

teacditiiJ of Sunk <r 

?0 (nndor Ved.bu;, 

af Sifknntha, in the [I lint-i ling" nr, iissri-'B thr iJfntity of UrniS o: 
the Siip.-eme i’ower ol Poine Kuowb-dgo w tli tho inyslio On <ara : 

(Ved. Sat. t.4.2-<i). . a . 

32 CT. (P- 53 of Snhhasys, 

Sl’Iraiigain Edition). 
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of God is some times Kj)okeii of as His Mind t)y wnicn evev» 
thing is always revealed to lliiH imnH‘diately 

etc.)-‘^ and some times as His Consort. 

Like SrIkanUm and Ramanuja all the subsequent com- 
iii* Others. mentators posit an Eternal real Sakti in the 

Supreme Being and explain the facts of ommi- 
science and omnipotence by means of this Sakti. 


§ 6 . 

MIMAMSA (PURVA). 


From the foregoing summary of the orthodox views on Intui- 
tion and omniscience (human and divine) as well 


The position of 


as from the Buddhist and Jain accounts of the 


MTmSriisa an 

anomaly. same to which we shall advert in the following 

pages, it would seem that the doctrine of Prati- 
bha, in some form or other, has ever been an article of universal 
acceptance in this country. It is an anomaly therefore that we 
find the Mimathsakas alone maintaining an attitude of bitter 
opposition to tliis doctrine. They deny the possibility of omni- 
science of any kind, either eternal as of God or what is due to (con- 
templation as in the case of the V'ogins. '^ The arguments adduced 
by them in support of their denial seem to be no more than 


33 Varavara’B commentary on Tattvatraya, ]». 44. Thia is Snddha 
pure, Sattva and ia to bo diatingiiiahed for the natural sattva, which, even 
in its purest condition, is bound to have an admixture, however alight, of 
the two lower qualities. The Pare Sattva conatitutea the Divine Mind 
jnat as the mixed Sattva forma the lower mind, with this diilerenoe that 
it ia, unlike the latter, eternal and infinite. It ia tljia which under Qod’t 
will evolvea into an infinite variety of forms. 

34 See SlokavSrtika, pp, 79-82. 

35 For Jayanta’a refutation of some of these arguments, aee Nyaya- 

mafijarl, pp. 103-106. Kumsiila ia very hard upon those myatica wlio hold 
that in the gradual exaltation of conscIousneeB there cornea a moment when 
the restriction of senaes to their corresponding objects ia no 

longer applicable. He plainly denies, not only the power of a sense organ 
to apprehend an object which is not relevant to it ( ^ =4fN[fJ%cTT ), bat even 
the poaaibility of there being a central faculty capable of cognising all 
objects ( &c., filokavartika, p. 80). This is nothing but 

the common sense view. But it is not tenable for the mystic conacioua- 
nesB. Cf . the Sriiti; btTO' ^ With thiaWedic passage 

may be compared the statement of Saint Martin: “ I heard flowers that 
sounded and saw notes that shone In regard to KumSrila's objection to 
the assumption of a central faculty one ia reminded of Edward Carpenter -a 
own experience of the mystic cooBoiousness in which, as he says, all tho 
fenfos unite into one sense ( See Under bilPs ** Mysticism ”, p. 9 
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the stale stock-in-tn de arguments with which the common 
empirical sense of man seeks to overthrow the dictates of the 
Higher ^ilystic consciousness. Phere must be some deeper reason 
for the denial/ The philosophical position of Mimaihsa in rela« 
tioD to the'otner systems must be determined in order to see if 
we can discover some rationale of this denial. It is evident 
that the doctrine of omniscience does not somehow fit in with 
the fundamental assumptions with which the system as a whole 
starts. But how ? 

It seems to me that the conception of Sabda or Veda as 
A su gested 6x impersonal lies at the bottom of the 

planation of Mimamsakas' whole tenor of thought. From 
denial. this may be deduced as corollaries many of the 

views which the system sets forth. The unbro- 
ken continuity of world-cycles, the doctrine of self- validity of 
knowledge, the theory of -its causality &c.,--all these will be found, 
when closely analysed, to follow from this central conception. 
The rejection of omniscience may also have something to do 
with this very fact. According to Mhnamsa, it would appear, 
omniscience is not compatible with Personality which is held 
to be a limitation. The very fact of being a subject involves 
the inevitable relativity of consciousness, fatal to omniscience ; 
and moreover, wnen Veda is already assumed to be the eternal 
source of all knowledge, impersonal and self-revealed, it would 
be superfluous to posit a Personal All-knowing Being, either 
human or divine ( cf. ^ Bl-kavar. 

tika, p S2 ). 

But what are we to understand by the first benedictory 
^ verse of Slokavartika, where Kumarila speaks of 

query. Supreme Being under the name of Mahadeva 

and deseribes Him as furnished with the Divine Eye ( ) 

in the form of the three Vedas? The meaning of the verse is 
obvious, and even Parthasarathi who suggested an explanation 
in consonance with the Mimaihsa position could not deny that 
it really referred to Mahadeva and therefore to 

personal God. The identification of Divyacaksus with Veda is 
quite in keeping with the mystical explanation of Veda which 
is in its essence equivalent to Pranava and therefore to PratibhS, 
which is the Divine Eye in the highest sense of the word. The 
Sloka therefore, as coming from an orthodox Mlmaihsaka teacher, 
Iremains unintelligible. 
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§ 7 

BUDDHISM. 


In the Buddhist philosophical literature, so far as I am 


Prajfia, and noc 
pratith'*, the 
terra geBeially 
used lor 1 n t . i- 
t i o n and omui- 
eoioLce. 


aware, the term / niiil)ha is not generally found. 
But the word p»ajha is most frequent, and it 
occurs tliere w-ith n;any of the ass( ciations 
which attach to the word in Patahjali's system. 


It is asserted that the Illtin ate Truth the 

realisation of which is an essential condition 
' ,, ior freedom from pain, is not amenable to any 

way todeaveran- human s(mrces of knowledge— to the 

ce- senses or even to Teas(;n ; hut it leveals itself 

in the Ligl t of Supren.e \\ is dean \^hich arises 
from Contemplation and Quietude ( m, h Contemplation 
is declared to be the only means for gaining Prajful, i.e. know’- 
ledge of things as they are in t!irmselv(‘s as distinguished from 
what they appear to us."'' Though the world ( ) has little 

concern with sucli knowledge, it is considered to be the only 
way to Deliverance. in Yoga, so in Buddhism, Prajha is 
supposed to consist of a series of successive stages, in the last 
of which it becomes absolutely spotless and calm. 


This Prajha is sometimes conceived as an Eye 
Its concept ion as which is s id to develop itself v\]ien Ibo mind 
an Eye and Tv la- is purified by sainadbi."^ In the technical 
tionwith the phiaseoiogy of th.e Buddhist Literature the 
other superna- term *'4^: does not seem to represe nt in its 

turil Ey es or g^^tirety, but Only in one of its aspects, and in 
kennels of vision. , . ■ i /• i 

tins way the diflereut stages oi arc found 

represented by coiTespoiiding Hupernatural Eyes, viz , (i) dhar- 

niacaksus, (ii) divyacaksiis, (iii) prajuacaksus and (ivj BuddJia- 

caksus"*®. 


36 “ Ecdticaryavatilrai‘oncika, 

p. 348. 

37 “ ” loc. c’.t *, 

cf. the Yoga ^icv^' v\ki h is siiuilar (Yo. 8U J. 20). 

38 In the lis* of the fi’. e eytd as given by Childe'B (8^ V. Ihincacakkhn ) 
we read sainanta catkhu in stead of dhamnia., but the hame dhaininacakkhu 
is Boraetiineg retained. It is there described as the power of knowing 
general things poseessed by the Buddha, In the Ny ayaiatn.^kara, p 80, 
FSrthaaHrathi Misra refers to the view according to which divyacaksiis 
is the Faculty of Buddha's omixii science 
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U3 


DiTvacakkhu. 


In P§U Literatuie the word dhammacakkhu (Spiritual 
Dhammacakkhu also known as Vipassana, is used for 

the dawning of the spiiitual sense in man on 
conversion. When this is fully developed the convert is estab* 
lished in the fruit of ‘ sotapatti ’ and the first stage comes to 
an end. This eye is characterised as a faculty of true know- 
ledge, undisturbed by rajas (%^) and free from obscurity 
). How this faculty is to be distinguished from the 
so-called divine eye— divvacakkhu— does not 
seem to be quite clear (cf. Rhys Davids, Dialogues, 
p. 95, foot note). That both are supernormal is of course plain. 
But it is sometimes asserted that divvacakkhu is able to see 
visible objects only, though such objects may not be ordinarily 
within the scope of our faculty of vision (cf Kathavatthu). In 
the Abhidhammivatara also it is said that divvacakkhu has 
rupa for its object^® as divvasota has sound ( ). The fit 
objects for the celestial sight are held to be of four kinds, viz., 
things present ) as well as absent ( qftff ), external and 

internal (loc. cit., p. 110 verse 1153). This eye is defined as the 
knowledge (and its faculty) which rises on the citta when, in 
the fourth stage of jhana, it is identified with the object**^. 

Besides these two faculties there is the panilacakkhu 
( =5istTqsj: ) which is held in the Itivuttaka (p. 
52, y 61) to be higher than the divvacakkhu. 

Buddhadatta, however, divides cakkhus first into two 
Buddhadatta’ s classes, viz, marhsa° (physical) and prajha*" 
mSriiVaoakkhuand (supernatural), of which the latter is fivefold 
panfiaoakkhu. (i) Buddha, (ii) Dhamma, (iii) Samanta, (iv) 
Nana and (v) Divva. From what he says of these powers of 
supernatural knowledge it seems that (i) con- 
sists in the realisation of asayas and anu* 
sayas which are supersensible, (ii) means know- 
ledge of the three— fold path, (iv) stands for omniscience, (iv) 
indicates the Eye that is evolved (after conversion?) and 
divvacakkhu (v) is synonymous with the Supreme Wisdom or 
Prajna which arises from abhijnacitta (p. 65, Chap. X, 635-639). 


Pafifiacakkhu. 


Four- fold Panna 
oakkhu. 


39 In this seiiBe it corresponda to the avadhi-ifiana and darsaca of 
Jaina philosophy. 

40 ^ ^ ^ ii ( Ahhidha^ 

minffvatara, p. 107, verse 1100). For the manner how this Eye is developed 
■ee Ibid, pp. 106-107 and Shwe Zam Aung in his Introductory Bsgay to the 
Cctnpendium of Philosophy, p. 63, 
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In the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, also, the same five- 
fold division is to be met with*^ And in the 
pernatura^ ^yes* Mahavastu it is pointed out that in vision by 
MahaySoa Bud- physical eye ( ) light is needed ; but in 
dhism. the function of the other eyes it is not neces- 

sary Divyacaksus is said* to be better than 
that of the gods &c. Dharmacaksus is characterised by the 
development of ten psychic powers (including the purity of the 
Divyacaksus). But all these powers pale before the Buddha 
Eye which is equivalent to Absolute and Unconditional 
Omniscience. 

There is of course much confusion in the exact signifi- 
The Existence of ^^^ice of the terms in Buddhist Literature, for 
a supersonsuous course of time and for various reasons 
faculty of know- imports have gradually changed. But one thing 
ledge thus recog- is certain, viz., that we find everywhere recog- 
nised in Buddhi- the existence of a higher faculty than the 

physical sense and that it is resorted to for ex- 
plaining facts otherwise inexplicable. The physical sense is 
often erroneous and subject to various limitations ; its reports 
are unreliable. But this higher faculty, call it Prajnacaksus or 
by any other name, is infallible and sees things in their true 
light. 


The Existence of 
a supersonsuous 
faculty of know- 
ledge thus recog- 
nised in Buddhi- 


Here a curious parallelism presents itself between the 

Buddhist philosophy and the Yoga system of 

Paralldism bet- patafijali. Thus it is said that Prajna as a 
ween Yo^a and ^ 

Budhism. means viz., the Realisation of the Noble 

Eight-fold Path, leads to Prajna which may 
be considered as the End viz.. Nirvana. The former is 

the result of continued practice of the preliminary prajna 
consisting in iVdl and This T%clT and are 

really nothing but the Buddhist counterparts of qipi and 
of the Upanisadic Literature and of STTOT, ergJfR and 


41 See Vajracchediks XVII I ; Dharmasaiigraha LX VI, p. 14 ; Lalita- 
TJBtara, Mitra’s tran., p. 15 : Mahavastu, Vol. 1. 

42 Svami Hariharananda Aranya, in hia Sivadhyana BrahmacSrir apuiva 
bhramaijavrttSnta, p. 8C, points out that there are two ways of having 
Bupematural vision, viz., in tho solar or in the lunar light. The former is 
the light of Busumtia and the latter the manifestation of sense power. In 
the first case alone physical light is not needed^ 

43 Cf. BodhicaryavatSrapaueika, pp. 349-350; Takakusu^ It — Sing, 
p. 163. 
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of Yogabhasya and the Prajha or Realisation of the 
Path of BiiJdhism. corresponds to che Realisation 

( ) of Vedanta and to the Yoga of the Yogasystem. 

So far it is clear. 

Now the question is: how is omniscience compatible in 
Tho doctriD? of Buddhisn^ with its doctrine of ^ux on one 
omniscience in- hand ( Realism and Idealism ) and of Void 
explicable in Bu- on the other (Nihilism)? The Yoga system 
ddhist Philoso- advocates the satkarya-vada and is consequent- 
ly able to explain the rationale of its Intuitive 
Experience on the ground that in its view all the products, 
however widely separated by time and space, are eternally co- 
existing in the Primum Materia (^T They are mani- 

fested as soon as the barriers which stand in the way of their 
manifestation before consciousness are withdrawn. Patahjali, 
in most unequivocal terms, expresses his belief that the Past 
and the Future are essentially Existent. That they are not 
usually seen is due to some defect in the seer (viz. and 

not to their non-existence. But in the doctrine of Universal 
Flux, such as that of Buddhism, in which a permanent sub- 
strate of change is not admitted, there is logically no room for 
the past or for the future. And as a matter of fact we find that 
the advocates of the orthodox Theravada School actually reject 
the theories of th^ seceders holding ( e. g. Sarvastivadins ) 
that the past and the future exist and ( cf. Andhakas ) that the 
future may be known. 

Still the fact has to be explained that the Buddha, if none 
else, was believed to be able to make predictions and to know 
anything however remote in time, if only he willed so.^ 

Thus the Milinda panho expressly declares in an interesting 
passage that the Buddha was verily omniscient, in the sense 
that nothing stood in the way of his knowledge, so that whenever 

^ n (Under Yo. Sn. 1 .48.) 

45 siriidHHid lY. 12. 

46 cf. Kathavatthu, 1 * 6 . 

47 For the orthodox Tiew cf. footnote 4 of the tranelation of the 
KathaTatthu, p. 182-(V. 8 ). 

48 3 TW ^ jmeit 

ipT dd t 3TRf^^T :jn^cfTl% (Trenckner’a Edition of Mi lin- 

dapanho, p. 102). The two kinds of omniscience as implied in this 
paMage corretpond exactly to those of the \ ukta and Yufijfina Yogi ns as 
described in the Bha 98 paricch«da, KSrikJ, 66 . 
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he wanted to know any object he used to reflect upon at 
( ) and at once the object revealed itself to his mind. It 

is the mysterious power of the Buddha Eye that it can 
penetrate into any time. Nothing can obscure its vision. 
In this connection one is also reminded of the interesting 
description ( in Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita, Chap. XIV ) of the 
Divine Eye ( which the Buddha is said to have gained 
in course of contemplation during the second watch of the 
memorable night on his overthrow of Mara. By that wonderful 
faculty of vision, he saw the entire knowable world (universe), 
as if reflected in a clear mirror: ^ \ 

II (Verse 8). Emphasis is here upon the 
word which implies freedom from all limitations, temporal 
as well as spatial, and indicates that the vision was simul- 
taneous. 

It is really a difficulty which Buddhism (at least its earlier 
schools ) does not seem to have successfully solved. All 
attempted solutions are but make-shifts and show no way out 
of the contradictions involved. 


§ 8 

JAINISM. 

In the Jain philosophy, however, no such difficulty arises. 

Here the fact of omniscience, including the 
lower faculties of bare clairvoyance, thought 
reading, &c., claimed for the Lord who possesses 
it eternally and for the Jivas who gain it after 
a striving, lends itself to an easy explanation. 
For it is admitted that the Jiva is eternal, that 
the universe as such is eternal ( though subject 
to change ) and that the Jiva’s knowledge of this universe is 
also eternal. Even the past and the future objects of knowledge 
are exigent. ( 3T?ft?IRnmRRra!flt ) SRftai- 


Omniscience <3X- 
plained by an 
appeal to the na^ 
ture of Jiva and 
to the existence 
of tho Past and 
the Future. 


49 Knowledge of the past and the future is among the 18 things acorn- 
ing to a sSdhaka, according to MabSvansa, when the Buddha eye is opened 
for him. Even lower down, dbammacakkhu and divvacakkhu are capable 
of ^mch vision into the past or into the future. The fact of Baddha’e 
^ memory of ante natal births), so frequently described in the 
Pitakas and considered as one of the 8 fruits of dhySna or of tho 10 
powers arising from the development of dhammacakkhu or as one of the $ 
(or 6) abhijhSs, lends sapport to the supposition that the veil of Time did 
pot exist for Btiddba. 
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\ Absence of the object from the senses 
is not a barrier to ijs being known supernormally ; it is the 
limitation of senses alone that they cannot cognise things not 
present to them, but in the case of higher perception or intuition, 
which is not sense-born, the assumption of such limitation is 
not justihed by experience. At any rate it is admitted that 
whether present or absent, every object has an existence of its 
own. 


Classification of _ ^ . 

Intuition. 


This Intuitive experience is said to be two-fold : (i) relative 
and imperfect ( ), and (ii) absolute and per- 
In the first case the Intuition is 
known as ( or ) when its object 

is a physical substance ( or and as when it 

discerns the thoughts of another mind, and in the second case 
it is exalted into the supreme level and is called ( or 

) which is a characteristic of the Arhat. Leaving aside 
thought-reading for the present, we may observe that both 3T^- 
|TR ( in Prakrit ) and are free froih the obstructions 

of time and space, but with this difference that whereas the for- 
mer is able to cognise only the physical, the latter is directed to 
both the physical and the super — physical 

and is simultaneous ( + + 4- 4* 

). It need hardly be added that this 
Kevalajnana and Darsana are the synonyms of Pratibha, PrajhS 
&c. of the other systems. 

According to Jain philosophy Omniscience or the possession 
of the Faculty of Absolute Knowledge and Sup- 
reme Vision is an eternal property ( being also 
the Essence ) of the soul, which it has apparentfr lost or allowed 
to be obscured under the influence of a beginningless series of 
karmas, hence known as a veil of knowledge and vision ( 


Rise of Intuition 


50 Bhatta Ananta Kirti, Laghu8arva.ina8iddhi, p. 127. 

51 DevasUri, in PramananayatattvalokSlankara 2*21, says that avadhi- 

jfigna is natural to gods and hell-beings but may be oagatrad 

by men and beasts ( jsnrsfm )• 

52 It may noted that avadhijnana may aometimeB ho falsified ) 

and is always relative, but avadhidarsana, though equally relative, is ever 
truthful. It is Kevalajnana and Kevaladar^ana alone which are in every 
sense Absolute and Perfect, the distiDction between jfiana and darsana is 
emphasised in both the Buddhist and Jain philosophical literature, and it 
seems that the former corresponds to and the latter to <he 

jrm of the orthodox systems. 
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and By means of spiritual culture this veii 

may be withdrawn, and in proportion to its withdrawal the 
soul will regain its lost knowledge until at last, when all the 
Karmas are destroyed, it will become once more omniscient 
( and omnipotent ), being established in its Pure and Eternal 
Essence. 

But what is the nature of this culture which helps in lift- 
ing up the veil ? To this no definite reply can 
Process of the given. Different systems of course prescribe 
dawning of In methods, but all agree in asserting the 

paramount importance of Yoga and certain phy- 
sical austerities. It is said that by these yogic practices a tre- 
mendous amount of energy, called ( akin to electricity 

or magnetism ) is generated in the body."" ‘^ This is of the nature 
of a fiery force which, when sufficiently purified by continued 
practice, burns up the cobwebs of the veiling karmas. In the 
Uvasagadasao, for instance, it is narrated that with the gradual 
purification and intensification of his personal magnetism by 
penances the were removed and clairvoyant sight 

dawned upon Ananda. This which conceals Reality 

is referred to in the the Yogasutra (II 52) under the name 
of and we can understand that the dawning of the 

Intuitive Sense is consequent upon the clearing up of these 
veiling mists. Carried to its utmost extent, this process of puri- 
fication naturally ends in the establishment of the power of all 
knowledge. 


§ 9 

itihAsa, purana and prose literature. 


In the Mahabharata the word pratibha occurs several 
times; and the context shows that it conveyed 
the same sense in which we find it used in the 
yoga system of Patanjali. Thus in Santiparva 
(chap. 316.14)** it is contrasted with Apavarga, 
thereby implying that it was conceived as an impediment in 
the way of Final Release (cf. Yoga Sutra 3.37). Elsewhere (ch. 


PratibhS in Ma- 
hSbhSrata : two 
▼iewB (i). 


53 See Brabmadeva s commentary on Dravyasangraha, p. 6. 

54 Cf . Hoernle’s translation of Uvaaaga"^, p. 50, note 140. 

55 XXX 

^ ^ (Hoernle’a Edition, p. 33.) 

56 Bangabaai Edition ( p. 1768 ). Nilakaij^ba t interpretation of the 
term by does not teem te be quite happy , 



In Sivapurai^a. 
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239. 24) it is expressiy enjoined that it is not an acquisition 
worth coveting, evidently in view of the possible distractions 
which it may occasion, so that as soon as this pov/er of all- 
knowledge begins to manifest itself it has to be checked. 3iit 
Pratibha in Ma- places we seem to Ivit upon passages 

hsbharata : two ^^nd ^o show that a slightly different 

views. view of pratibha was also prevalent. For what 

can bt the true meaning of that remarkable 
passage which teaches that pratibha arises only whentlie gunas 
have been surpassed 

In the Sivapurana^® the term pratibha is explained as to be the 
faultless illumination of things subtle, hidden, 
remote, past and future. It is said to be one of 
the supernatural obstacles ( ) in the path of Eealisa- 
tion, but though an obstacle it is nevertheless supposed to be an 
indication of the proximity of this Realisation itself. 

In the Kadambari®^ we find the word Divyacaksus, instead 
of Pratibha, in use. The Sage Jabali is des- 
cribed there as possessed of this faculty by 
which he was able to see the entire universe 
(even the past and the future) as if verily present 
He acquired this power of omniscience through 
the gradual removal of impurities from his mind by means of 
constantly practised penances. 

The 11th chapter of the Gita contains the classical example 
of the working of this faculty. On the eve of 
that memorable event, the battle of Kuruksetra, 
which was "o decide the fortunes of India for 
milleniums to come, Lord Krsna graciously awakened this 
Faculty in Arjuna ( ^ ^ verse 8) for 

a short time and tlius enabled him to have a glimpse of the 
Supreme Vision. Arjuna is said to have seen in Krsna’s body 
the whole universe with all its past and [future states. It was 


In KSdambarT: 
description of 
the ‘Divine Eye’. 

before his eyes. 


•Divine Eye’ 
the Gita. 


* 57 Ibid (p. 1640). In this passage Nllakantha exidains the word at 
intuitive knowledge of tbe:Content8 of all sastras Hopkint 

renders it by ‘faultless ilhiinination. 

58 -See Hopkin’a, “ The Great Epic of India ”, p. 181 ; ‘IToga technique 
in the Great Epic * in J. A. O. S., Vol. XXIl p. 355. 

59 Vayaviya Samhila, Chap. 29*78 ( Bangabasi Edition, p. 964). 

CO See (a) 

i^wrr XXX (Parab’s Edition of 1908, pp. 86-7 ). 

(b) € (i.e. Jabali) rr?-*?r»TT^ 
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the vision of Many in One ( verse 
13) and in this way resembled a similar vision vouchsafed to the 
Buddha during the period of his contemplation on the bank 
of the Nairanjana — a fact to which we have already referred. 

&c. (Ibid, p. 92 ). 


C. 


Removal of men > 
tal impurities. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRATIBHA 
RESUME AND RETROSPECT. 

We have seen in the preceding pages that the development 
of the faculty of omniscience cannot be effected 
unless the mind is purified and freed from the 
obscuring influence of the dispositions clinging 
to it from time immemorial. What is known as the ‘divine eye’ 
is really the Mind in its purified condition, as the Chandogya 
Upanisad (VIII. 12. 5.) expressly declares: I And 

the Vajasaneya Sarhhita of the white Yajus (in the Sivasah- 
kalpa mantra) also makes a similar statement, referring to the 
marvellous powers possesed by a purified mind. It is apparent 
therefore that every man, in so far as he is gifted with a mind, 
is gifted with the possibility of omniscience. As soon as the 
impurities are removed from it every thing is revealed to it, 
however distant in time or in space; and even supersensuous 
objects are rendered accessible to it. This is the process of 
Yoga by which tamas is eliminated by the active rajas from 
sattva ( = mind, citta) which consequently becomes pure, steady 
and luminous. This is citta suddhi (or sattva suddhi) which 
is invariably followed by the rise of Prajna. 

But how are the impurities to be cleared away ? The 
whole question turns upon the practical issues 
of mystic culture and we can do no more than 
briefly touch upon the matter in this place. It 
is intimately connected with what is technically known as the 
“rousing of the Kundalini or the Serpentine Power” in man. 
This power represents the combined Jnana Sakti and Kriya 
Sakti of God and exists in a latent form in every individual 
man. In the ordinary state it is said to be lying asleep and has 
its centre, according to the usual opinion, at the base of the 
spinal column. The awakening of Kundalini is the actualisa- 
tion of this Infinite Latent Power, It is described as a very 
arduous process and is supposed to be practically impossible 


Possllilitiy of 
this removal. 
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without help from outside. This help comes from the guru, 
a spiritually awake Person, in the form of an influx of spiritual 
energy from him. And it is held that this “ infusion oi energy,” 
^usually called (grace) or in Tantrik Literature, acts 

IS a dynamic and releasbs, more or less quickly ( according to 
me spiritual constitution of the subject ), the infinite possibili- 
ties of the soul by burning up its veiling karinas. This is the 
process of purification and concentration of mind ( ), 
knywn as ‘purging of the soul’ in mystical literature. As soon 
as the process comes to an end the Light of Prajna ( ) 

or r^ratibha begins to shine forth in the manner of a Luminous 
Eye ,in the middle of the fi^rehead, just between the two eye brows, 
and i’Jie man is then said to be converted or regenerated into a 
god-mVn. This is the so-called ‘ Divine Eye ‘ ( ) or the 

third ^ye of Siva, otherwise known as the Eye of wisdom 
( ) or the Eye of Tlsi ( ). Since this eye is opened 

by the grhce of guru ( etc. in gurustava ), the latter 
is usually called the ‘giver of the Eye*. The Eye itself is some- 
times spoken of as the guru. 

Tbe centre of this Faculty of vision is thus found to be the 


Centre of the 
acuity of all. 
knowledge,-seat 
of ‘divine eye*. 


middic of the two eyebrows, above the root of 
the nose, where the so-called ( the 6th 

n.vJmber ot the sixfold group of psychic centres 
within the bcsumnS.) is located. And this 
squares with the iict that this is also the seat 


of the mind. 


Concurrently with the opening of this vision to the Yogin 
he begins to hear the Eternal and Unbroken 
“ Voice ^ of the Nada ( i.e. Orikara ), the sweet and all- 

silenre . obliterating Divine Harmony. Like the sweep- 

ing current of a rushing flood this Mights Sound carries every 
thing before it and drowns all in its n^isic, until at last it 
ceases itself to be heard and there is Abso.ite Silence of tlu^^ 
Nirvikalpa Samadhi, <ard the 

When this Light and Sound are fully realised, heing 

plunging into the Absolute, the Yogin ^jamartha 
Heaveuly Sights hightest plane of cosmic 1 

and auditions. ^sis and gods are seen and thcoUection of 

(which are all aspects of the “daivi vak” or of hi. 70th 
heard. There exists nothing between him and the 
universe. And indeed his whole life is then onrne., 1918, p.70( 

Prahmavihara^ 


6 
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Being himself saved, he now becomes, if he so desires it, 

the saviour of humanityl; and he may also parti- 

The relation of government of the world. Or else 

the saint to ore- . .... , 

Btiou. His Dea- eternal and blissful communion 

tiny. 'with the Lord, forgetful of all besides Him. He 

may even merge forever (or for a definite time ) 
his self-identity in the Absolute and obtain the Peace of Nirvan a. 
There are infinite possibilities of the Trans-natural Life, and ;no 
two souls need be exactly alike in their Destiny, though all ro ay 
be said to have reached in one sense the same Beatific Goal. 
So long as he is in earthly^life, either before the falling off of. the 
body or on the voluntary resumption of such life subsequer^it to 
his physical death, the virtues of Love and Faith are exempli- 
fied in him in their noblest aspects. He is the Ideal of Perfect 
Humanity which is Divinity itself in a concrete shape /and is 
the source of light and life and joy to the world deep in d arkness 
and sorrow. It is from him that the ‘Scriptures’ proceed and 
the world receives guidance and inspiration. 



MATHARA-VRTTr, 


BY 

Shripad Krishna Belvalkar. 
s^rofesso?' of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona.* 

In a paper I contributed to the R G. Bhandarkar Commemo- 
ra ion o unie in 1917, I announced the discovery of a new 
commentary on the Samkhya-Karikas by Mathara, and identi- 
hed It with the lost Sanskrit original of the Chinese translation 
of Paramartha (cir. 550 A. D.). As this identification has been 
recently called into question; I propose to go into the problem 
in detail. I intend in what follows to adduce evidence to prove 
that (i) there are large portions of text, present in Paramartha 
but absent in Gaudapada, which are to be found, practically 
word for word, in the Mathara-vrtti ; that (ii) between Mathara 
and Gaudapada there is such an amount of agreement in thought 
and expression that one of them — most probably Gaudapada — 
must have knoww and used the other; that (iii) Paramartha has 
not been a literal and faithful translator; he has often omitted 
and amplified with a view to make his work intelligible to his 
Buddhist readers of China; that (iv) the variations in the 
Chinese, Japanese, and Corean versions of the commentary 
imply, if not divergent Sanskrit originals, at least conscious 
changes made by the authors of these versions for a similar 
purpose ; that (v) the text-tradition of the Mathara- vnti itself 
has been most defective, having suffered inflation on account 
of the incorporation of a large mass of students* marginalia and 
contamination in the process of comparison with the text of the 
Gaudapada; and that (vi) taking all the (.ircumstances into 
consideration, the safest conclusion would be to regard the 
Mathara-vrtti — divested of all accidental accretions — as being 
the original Sanskrit of the commentary which Paramartha 

* This paper was origiDally written to form part of the collection of 
essays presented to Profeasot A. Hillebrandt on the occasion of his 70th 
birth' day on March 15, 1923, 

tSee Keith, Slrfikhya Bystem, “ Haritage of India” Series, 191B, p. 70^ 
Kote, 
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translated into Chinese, modifying it here and there at discre- 
tion. To assume a common original for Mathara and Gauda- 
pada on the one hand and for this original and Param&rtha on 
the other would be a purposeless and unwarranted multiplica- 
tion of categories. I shall now take up these points one after 
another. 

(i) Mathara agrees with Paramartha where GaudapSda is 
silent. 


Paramartha | 

(BEPEO, iv, pp. 978-1064). i 


Page 979, Karika 1. 

Songeant ainsi, il regarda par 
le monde et decouvrit Asuri, 
brahmane d’origine^ qui sacri- 
fiait regulierement au ciel de- 
puis millc ans. Se dissimulant, 
il s’approcha du brahmane et 
lui addressa ces paroles: 0 
Asuri, tu t’amuses a mener la 
vie d’un maitre de maison!” 
Ayant dit, il se retira sansrece- 
voir do reponsG. Apres mille 
autres annees, il revint et repe- 
ta les m ernes mots. En les en- 
tendant, Je brahmane repondit: 
“0 honore du monde, en effet 
je jouis de la vie de maitre de 
maison L’ermite Tecouta, 
raais s’en retourna en silence. 
Quelque temps apres, il revint, 
repetant les memes mots et re- 
gut la meme reponse. Kapila 
demanda: “ Peux-tu te main- 
tenir pur et vivre la vie d’un 
brahmacarin? ” — “Je le puis”, 
repondit Asuri. L^dessus il 
renonga a Thabitude de sa 
famille et commenga les obser- 
vances ascetiques comme dis- 
ciple de Kapila. 


Mathara 

MS. No. 107 of 1871-72. 


Folio 2, b. 

Sa evaih vicintayann Asuri- 
sagotram brahmanaviSesaih 
varsasahasrayajinam adhikari- 
nam avagatya brahmopadesavi- 
dyaya ’ntarhito bhutva vacam 
ityuvaca — Bho bho Asure, ra- 
mase grhasthadharmeneti? Sa 
tarn uvaca — Rame bho iti. Sa 
evam ukto Munir isadanispan- 
navivekavairagyo’yani iti vya- 
vasya nirgamya bhuyo ’pi dvi- 
tlye varsasahasre purne pratya- 
gatya tathaivabhyuvaca — Bho 
bho Asure, ramase grhasthadh- 
armeneti? Satam uvaca-Rame 
bho iti. Athasau mahayogin- 
dras tathaiva nirgamya trtlye 
varsasahasre sampurne’ bhyety- 
ovaca — Bho bho Asure, ramase 
grhasthadharmeneti ? Sa tarn 
uvaca — Na rame bho iti. Atha 
sa Bhagavatoktah — Katham iti 
krtva? Punar ahasurili — “Duh- 
khatrayabhighatSt ”. AthSha 
Kapilah, Tata, utsahase brahma- 
caryavasarh vasturh yadi tada- 
misarh duhkhatraySnam pratl- 
kararh vayam upadeksyamah. 
So ’bravit— Bhagavan, bsdhaifa 
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Paramartha. 

(BEFEO, iv, pp. 978-1064). 


Page 988, Karika 7. 

En dehors d’eux il y a mcore 
quatre objets qui (m a intenant) 
n’exi stent pas et qui pour 
3ette raison no pen vent pas etrc 
vus : 1) Invisibility d’un object 
avant sa production : ainsi, 
voyant un morceaa de terre, on 
ne peut pas voir I’ustensile qui 
en sera fait. 2t Invisibility 
parce que Pobjet a ete detruit: 
ainsi, quand une cruche a etc 
cassee, on ne sait T)1us rien de 
sa forme. 3) Invisibilite a cause 
d’exclusion mutuelle: ainsi, 
dans un cheval on ne peut pas 
reconnaitre une vache, et r/ce 
versa. 4) Invisibilite a cause 
d ’absence absolue : par example 
la seconde tete ou le troisienio ‘ 
bras de quelqu’un qvii n’est pas : 
Tsvara. Ces douze sortes d’exis- , 
tences ou de non-existences , 
sont invisibles.* 

Page 989, Karika 9. 

Quelquhin pourra demaiider: 

** Si Ics disciples doi vent suivro 

the four 
(iau(}ajjada was 
suporfluons or not, we 
authenticity. 


Mathara 

MS. hlo. 107 of 18?.l-72. 


saKto ’ham Bhagavatani adesara 
anugantum iti. Sa evarh grha- 
sthadb.armam apahaya putra- 
daradikarii ca pravrajito Bhaga- 
vatah kila Kapilacaryasya yogi- 
nah pranSdyah sisyo babhuva. 

Folio 14, b. 

Idanlm asataih caturvidho 
bhavati. Tatrocyate. Prakpra- 
dhvaihsetaretaratyantabhavan : 
“mahadadi tadapi kaiyam jjra- 
krtisaruparn virupam ca.” Tatra 
mrtpinije ghatab pragutpattcr 
nopal abhyata iti Pragabhavab. 
Pradhvaihs&bhavo yatha mud- 
garabhighatat pradhvasto ghato 
nopal abhy ate. It are t a rabha v o 
yatha ’sve gotvam gavy asvat- 
vam. Atyantabhavo yatha dvi- 
tiyam anlsvarasiras trtiyo ba- 
hub sasavisanadayo va. (Eva?n 
iyain dvadasadha) hyanupalab- 
dhib : satain astadlul hyasatan) 
caturdha. 


Folio 15, h 

Tisthatu tavad ctat. Anyat 
prcchamab. Kim ctamnahadadi 

observes that this explanation of 
in this place, and that 
aUt)gether. — But wliethcr 
of the Matharavrtti fur ita 


In a note to this passage Takakusti 

non-existing objects is snpertluouB 
well-advised in omitting it 
have iho aiiihuvity 
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Paramartha 

(BEFEO, iv, pp. 978-10f’4). 


Mathara 

MS. No. 107 of 1871-72. 


(une doctrine comme) leur prin- 
cipe, d’ou vient quc quelques 
uns affirnient que les effets ex- 
istent deja dans la cause, tandis 
que d’autres affirinent le con- 
traire et que d’autres enfin pre- 
tendent que les effets sont on 
existants on non-existants 
dans la cause ? Car les opini- 
ons des sages different ainsi. 
II y a des sages qui affirment 
qu’un pot et d’autres ustensiles 
en terre existent deja dans le 
moTCcau de terre glaise qui sert 
a les fabriquer. Les Vaiscsikas 
maintiennent que d’abord ils 
n’existent pas et eju’ensuite ils 
existent (e’est-a-dire I’effet n’est 
pas dans la cause). Selon (les 
disciples de) Sakyamui]i, un pot 
n’est ni exist ant ni inexistant 
dans le morceau de terre glaise. 
Nous avons done trois opinions 
et nous preferons la nioyenne 
aux deux autres.” Repondant ' 
a cela, nous refuterons d’abord ! 
I’opinion de Sakyamuni, ensuite 
celle des Vaisobikas. L’opinion 
de Sakyamuni “ni existant ni 
inexistant ” est inadmissible, 
parce qu’elle est contradictoire 
avec elle-merne. Dire inexis- 
tant, cela veut dire le neant, 
dire non-inexistant, e’est dire 
existant. Existence et non-ex- 
istence ensemble font une con- 
tradiction : (e’est comme si vous 
disiez :) tel homme n’est ni 
mort ni vivant, Comme cette 


prag utpattch pradhane saj 
jayate utasat sambhavati? Atra- 
cr.ryanam vipratipattir atah 
samsayali. Atra Vaisesika vipra- 
tipannah. Asatas sad bhavatiti 
many ante. Mrtpinde hi prag 
utpatter ghato nastiti vyava- 
sitds te. Asti-nastiti varaka 
Jivakah. Naivasti na canasti — 
esa Bauddhanam paksah. Evam 
anyonyavirodha-vadisu darsa- 
nesu ko nama niscayah ? Tad 
ucyate. Tatra tavat sadasadva- 
dino Jivakas svavacanaviro- 
dhenaiva nlrastah. Yadi sat 
tada’san na bhavati, uta’sat ta- 
da sadabhavah, yatas sadasator 
ekatra virodhat. Atra drstanto 
yatha Devadatto mrto jivati 
ceti-vat. Bauddlianarh Ui nasti 
naca nastiti paksaparigrahabha- 
vat tai.-> saha sarhjalpa eva 
na yujyate. Vaisesikanam tu 
asatas sad bhavatiti mataprati- 
sedhayocyate^ — ...(Stanza 9)... 
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Paramsirtha 

(BEFEO, iv, pp. 978-1064^ 

opinion est en contradiction 
avec elle-mome, die no pent 
ebre maintenue. A^insi en est-il 
de la doctrine de Sakyainvni 
Maintenani nou:^ allons rofater 
la doctrine des Vai'iiesi'vas.*... 

Page 1003, Karika 17. 

Par les cinq rais:OTi^> qm 710 ns 
venons de donner, la verite de 
Texistence d^^ I’Ame est idriblie. 


Mathara 

MS. No. 107 of 187 i -72. 


Folio 29, a. 

Atraha: Gdinmias tavadobhiii 
pancabhir adhitair lietubbih 
sarlravyafcirikto ’san ])uriiso 


On ponrra demander: “Quelle | ’s' iti. Sa kiin sarv.isariesv- 


est la marque caracbdristiqi’e 
de I’Ame? Y a-t-il une seiile 
Amo pour tons Ics corps, ou 
chaque corps a-t-il son ame? 
Si vous voule? sav'oir pourquoi 
30 vous pose cctte question, je 
vous reponds que c’est parce que 
les opinions de plonsiers maitres 
se coi^tradisent sur ce point. 
Quelques-uns disent qu une 
seule Ame remplit les corps 
de tons les etrcsi ainsi dans un 
chapelet de paries cnfilees, le 
ill est un, taiulis que les perles 

sont nombreuses; ainsi, les seize ^ 

mille femmes de Visnu jouissent 1 


ekali piuTisaii aliosvit pratisarl- 
ra!;i bhinuali purnsa iti. Kutab 
samkiya iti cec chodakah, 
acar.y aviprapatteli sam say ah . 
Ilia kecid acaryji Vedavadina 
iti manyante: Ekoyam purusah 
sarvaAariresupalabhyate mani- 
sutravat. Iha rasanayaih ya- 
van to man ay as tesu sarvesv- 
ekam eva siltrara pravartate. 
Evam manibhiitesu sarlresu 
Idm ekasutrabhutah parama- 
tma, aboRvij jalacandravat 
purusa iti eka eva bahnsu na- 
dlkupatadagadisvivopalabhyate 
ityatali saiiisayb. Kim ekah 


aumeme moment. I H en est I puruBuh gunasntranyayenaaho- 
* It is worth noting, as characteristic of the natmc -f F.rama rtha s 

• 4-r. fi ft'W H u(- H ifi (IcfcDC6 of tho 

Buddhistic doctrine 10. e ^ Hvakis Are these no other thnn the 

the doctrines attacked as that o ' ' preserved by Pamraartha 

AjTvikas ? Or are they J.uoh T >aU • P; S P ^ 

and Mathara forms a genume fmt of ^ 

to it of a date not later than • • . ^ 

There R.abha injead of tHe Jainas. 

doctrine attacked by the \ rt could have been) Parnmartha’s 

t Thisillustration .8 our.oos^ JV ha con ^ 

motive in introdircing it hero in place ot me mo 
original ? 
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Paramartha 

(BEFEO, iv, pp. 978-1064). 


de mOme de TAme unique qui 
remplil les corps de tons les 
^tres. D’autres maitres aflfir- 
ment que chaque corps a son 
^me pour lui. Voila le doute 
qui se leve en moi.” 

Page 1018, Karika 31 

Ainsi un chef de brigands 
donne une ordre et dit : “ Pour 
aller ou pour venir, pour vous 
avancer on pour vous arreter, 
vous devez obeir a mon coni- 
raandement; “ et la troupe des 
brigands, obeit a ses ordres. II 
en est de meme des orgar.es. 
L’Intellect ressemble au chef 
des brigands, et les autres org- 
anes, semblables a la bande des 
brigands, connaissent les inten- 
tions de rintellect et s’acquit- 
tent de leurs propres fonctions. 

Page 1024-25, Karika 39. 

“ Dans les trois mondes le 
corps subtil est cree d’abord ; il 
n y a en lui que les cinq ele- 
ments subtils. Ce corps subtil 
entre dans la matrice, ou il croit 
par le melange du rouge et du 
blanc. Le corps grossier (pro- 
duit par les parents) se deve- 
loppe, etant humecte et nourri 
par les aliments et les boissons 
de six goOts absorbes par la 
mere. Les voies aliment aires 
de la mere et de I’embryon se 
correspondent ; c*est ainsi que 
ce dernier se nourrit. Ainsi 


Mathara 

MS. No. 107 of 1871-72. 


svid bahavah purusa iti ced 
ucyate-— Stanza 18. 


Folio 43, b. 

Yatha kila caurasenS- gramarh 
hanturh gacchati. Tatra caura- 
patina saihketah krto’sti : yada 
*haih ha-heti bravimi tada 
sarvaih samavayena pravesta- 
vyam, Yada punar aham aha- 
heti bravimi tada nirgantavyam. 
Etaih caurasenapater ajham 
akutam jhatva caurah pravi- 
santi nirgacchanti. Tatheha 
caurasenapatisthaniya buddhih 
caurasarhsthanlndriyani. 


Folio 50, b. 

Tatra Silksmas tavafc pahca- 
tanmatrah ; tair evadisarge 
suksmasarirani trayanam api 
lokanam prarabdhani. Tat su- 
ksmasariram rtukale matur 
udaram pravisati. Matu rudhi- 
ram pituh sukram. Vedantava- 
dino’pyevam ahuh. Praninah 
svarganarakadisu svakarma- 
bhoganantaram atrajigamisa- 
vah Somamandale lina bhutvft 
vrstir bhavanti, tato’nnam. Tat 
stripuihsabhyam upabhuktarh 
sukrasonitarh, tatah purusa 
iti — Vettha yatha pancamyan^ 
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que.la racino d’un arbre a des 
ouvertures pour absorber Tbaa 
qui huniecte et noiirr’fc Tar- 
bre, ainsi le gotlt des aliments 
at des boissons venant par la 
m^re humecte et nourrit le 
corps grossier. La forme et les 
dimensions du corps grossier 
Bont identiques k celles du 
corps subti]. Le corps subtil 
est appele “rinterieur * le corps 
grossier “ Vexterieur Dans 
le corps subtil, toutes les eha- 
racteristiqiies et toutes les 
formes de I’bomme, les mains, 
les pieds, la tete, la face, le dos, 
le ventre, sont au complet. Des 
Rsis s’expriment ainsi dans les 
quatre Vedas: “Le corps gros- 
sier possede six substances, dont 
trois, le sang, la chair, et les 
nerfs, viennent de la mere, et 
trois, le sperme, les cheveux, et 
les os, du pere. Le corps dans 
lequel ces six substances de- 
meurent est le corps grossier et 
exterieur, qui developpe le 
corps subtil et interieur. Le 
corps subtil, ayant ete deve- 
loppe par le corps grossier, a les 
cinq elements exterieurs pour 
demeure, aussi bien au moment 
de la naissance qu’apres. Ainsi 
on batit pour un prince royal 
un pallais avec plusieurssalles 
et on lui dit : “Ici tu vivras, ici 
tu mangeras, ici tu dormiras.” 
II en est de meme de la Nature 
qui produit les cinq grands 
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anutav apah pnrusavacasa ity- 
arabhya iti tu paiicamyam ahu- 
tav apa ityahuh. Puranesvapl 
“ Somavrstyannaretamsi puru- 
sastatrapahcamah ; Sa jivatya- 
gnaye pascad dharantyasinad 
yatobhavet** — iti. Tad evarb 
suksmasarirasyopacayam karo- 
ti. Maturasitapitani annarasam 
matrnadisambandhena pravisya 
suksmasarlrasya sonitamaya- 
syoi^acayarh kurute. Matusca 
nadya balasya ca nabhirandhre 
pravisati. Yathaikena margena 
sakavatasyapyayanam udakam 
karoti, evam annap^nasya raso 
matrnadigato balasya nabhim 
pravisati. Pravisya balasarl- 
rasyapyayanarh karoti. Tatra 
I suksmasarirasyakrtir yadrglak- 
sana bahih sarirasya bhava- 

ti hastapadasirahprsthodarajari- 

ghSgulpham iti. Api ca sista 
vadanti : Bahihsariram satkau- 
sikam iti. Rudhiram mamsarh 
tvan matrjani ; snayvasthimajja 
pitrjanh Evam etad bahyasan- 
ram abhyantarasuksmasarira- 
syopacayam kurute. Tasyaiva 
bahihsarirasyopacitasya suks- 
masarirasya prasavakale yonya 
nirgatasya matur iidarad ba- 
by ani pahcamahabhutani prthi- 
vySdini viharanasarhsthaniyani 

krtani. Yatha kasyacid raja- 
kumarasya matapitrbhyam up- 
acitasya. Pahcabhiitani kritani; 
akasam avakasadane, bhumir 
viharane, apah pindlkarane 
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elements pour donner une 
demeure au corps subtil et au 
corps grossier : — (1) L’elemont 
6ther est produit pour servir de 
lieu oil aucun obstacle ne se 
rencontre; (2) Telement terre, 
comme lieu de demeure ; (3) 
Telement eau, comme lieu de 
la purete ; (4) I’element feu, 
comme lieu de la consomption; 
(5) Telement air, comme lieu du 
mouvement et de la dispersion.* 
Page 1035, Karika 49, 
Ainsi un horn me sourd — et, 
si vous voulez, donnez-lui 
encore une autre maladie — 
consulte son bon ami: “Je 
suis miserable; quo dois-je 
faire?** Le bon ami lui dit : 
Acquiers la c on nais sauce oue 
donne le vSarnkhya et tu at- 
teindras I’exhaustion de la 
douleur, le bord de la douleur: 
tu seras delivre.” L'hommo 
repond: “Je suis incapable 
d’acquerir la connaissanco que 
donne le Saitikhya, car ;je n’en- 


suddhau ca, agnir aharapaoane, 
vayur vyuhane. 


Folia 59, b. 

Yathelia loke kascid Devada* 
tto Ya.jnadattam ahuyabravlt: 
Blio duhkhito’smi; kiiii karava- 
niti. Sa tenoktah, Sarhkhya' 
inanadhigamarh kurusveti,duh- 
khantam Moksam prapsyaslti. 
Evam ukto ’sav aha: Naham 
etadabhyasam kartum alam. 
Badhiryad guruvacanam na 
srnomi: susrusayam asamartho- 
’smi andhyakunitvapafigutva- 
didosasrayatvat, kuto mama 
jiianadhigama iti. Evam eva- 
ndhyamukatvonmadadaya in- 


* Tliis passage oceiirs in a much altered form in (-Iaudax)ada. The form 

of it in the Miithara comes decidedly nearer the original of Paramartha, 
who must have elaborated the simile of the Prince and whose rendering of 
Sist« by Sages versed in the four Vedas is more a paraphrase than a 
literal translation. It may be noted also how the inevitable Upanisadic 
quotation (perhaps at first a marginal gloss) finds a place in the Mathara 
Mss. What is more, in the course of the discussion on this very KSrika, 
aneant the winning of Moska after the birth of knowledge, two quotations 
introduced by “ uktaiii ca ” are given in the Mathara Mss , one of them a 
well-known stanza from the Hastamalaka (the supposed great-grand -pupil 
of Gaudapada) ! For other examples of student’s gloss finding a place in 
the text see § (v) below. 
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tendraispas la parole dii niaitre; 
ne I’entendaiiL pas parler, d ou 
me viendrait la connaissance? ’ > 
Le cas est le meme pcur Ics 
aveugles et les autres. A. cai;se 
de la destruction des organes, 
ils no sont pas capables d’ac- 
querir la connaissance ; par la, 
ils sont incapablos d’atteindrc 
la Delivrance. 

Page 1045, Karika 54. 

Nous avons done miniiti- 
eusement expliqiie la creation 
de la forme (subtile), la creation 
des (Hats d’etre et la creatioc 
des etros doues de scntiioent. 
La triple creation est le produil. 
de la Nature; e’est ainsi qiie le 
but de la Nature est rempli, 
c’cst-a>dire qu’el ■ produit le 
monde et realise la iJdlivrance. 
On pourra deinander; “Dans les 
trois mondes, parini les homines, 
les dieux ou les animaux, qui 
est celui qui souffre, qui est celui 
qui jouit? Est-ce la Nature ou 
est-ce un de ses produits: I’lntel- 
lect, le Sentiment du moi, les 
cinq elements subtils ou les onze 
organes etc.? Ou est-ce rAnic?” 
Nous repondons dans cette 

stance:. ..55 

, Page 1046, Karika 55. 

Dans les trois mondes il y a 
douleur causee par la vieill- 
esse. (Elle se manifesto par) des 
rides, des cheveux gris et tom- 
bants, la rcsr)iratioii courie, Ic 
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driyopaghata vidyagrahanc a- 
samartlia bod d]i a vy ah . 


Folio 65, a. 

Atraha- Bhiitasarga utpanno 
bhavasargah sampanno linga- 
sargah sampan na iti tray ah 
sargah pradhanika iti pra- 
dhanakaryaiii saiiiaptam iti. 
Utpannas trayo lokah pradha- 
naiii coparatam iitpadya lokan 
iti. T es ii d c vam anu sy at iry ag- 
yonigateSLi duhkham ko ’nubha- 
vati? Kiiii caturvimsatitaniain 
pradhanam, ahosviu irmhadadi 
trayovimsatika 11, utasvit ])u* 
rusa iti. Atrocyate ... St. 55... 


Folio 65. b. 

Atra trisu lokesviti. Deva- 
ioke, manusyaloke tiryagyonau 
ca jaramaranakrtahi duhkham 
prapnoti cetanah purusah. Tatra 
jarakrtam: Valipalitais cabhL 
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fait de s’appuyer sur un baton bhutah kasasvasaib parigrhito 
et d’etre meprise par son clan, yastivistambhagami putrasnu- 
Voila les douleurs caiisees sadyabbibhuto yadduhkham a- 
par la vieillesse. Quant aux nubhavati taj jarakrtam. Mara- 
douleurs causees par la nakrtam iti : Astavidham aisva- 
mort, voici. Supposez un ryam asti yat prag abhihitam 
homme qui a acquis les huit animadi. Dasa visayas santi. 
pouvoirs ou les cinq elements Devanam pafica visesah keva- 
subtils ou les cinq grands ele- lasukharupah. Manusyanaih 
ments: a I’heure de sa mort cet savisesas traya eva sabdadayab 
homme est marque par Yama. sukhaduhkhamohasampannS.li. 
Les douleurs qu’il soufifre en ce Tan maranapatavasthayarh yad 
moment sont appelees les dou- | duhkbam utpadyate tan mara- 
leurs causees par la mort. 1 nakrtam eva. 

Page 1058-1061, last three Folio 74, a to 76, a. 

Karikas. Atraha: Yad etad Bhaga- 

On pourra demander : “ De vata* vyakhyatam pancavim- 

qui provient cette connais- Satitattvajnanam tasya kuta 

sance?” Nous repondons dans agamah. Atrocyate : 

cette stance : 

KARIKA 70. 

Etat pavi train agnjam Muvir Asuraije 'nukampaiju pradadaii. 

Asarir api Pancasilchdya fena bahudha krfaJh tantram. 

“ Cette comialssance excellent e Etad vijMnam adhikurute. 
et blenfaisante/' : Cette con- Etat pavitram. Katham pavi- 
naissance fut etabli pour la tram. Yasman narakapretatir- 
premiere fois avant que les yagyonipatanat trayate tasmftt 
quatre Vedas eussent apparu. pavitram. t Agryam srais- 
C’est par cette connaissance que 
les quatre Vedas et toutes les e- 
coles religieuses ont ete etablis; 
voila pourquoi on Tappello ex- 
cellente (agrya). C’est par cette 
connaissance que I’Ame est de- 1 duhkhabhavaS ca. Munir Bha- 

* The appellation ^‘BhagavatE” ig to be noted. It might be a slip for 
Bhavata ”, but we meet the title of reverence used over a dozen timed 
in the 

t Paramaitha simply passes over most of the etymological explsna- 
tloQB of the V}'tti. 


war. veuapuranaonarataman- 
vadibhyo’pi dharmasSstrebbya 
etat pancavimsatitatt vajnSnam 
uttamam. Kasmat. Ekantika- 
tvad atyantikatvac ca. Ato 
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livree de la triple doaleur, de 
la douleur prinoipale Cci,usee 
par les vingt-quatve (produits), 
de nieme que du triple fc^ervagt ; 
par la est obtenu Tisolement de 
TAme ou su Delivraiice, C’est 
pourquoi on dit quc cette con- 
naissance est “bienfaisante’V 

“ Elle a etc comtnwnlque^ par 
compjassion par le Muni'' Qui 
a le premier possede cette con- 
naissance? Le grand sage Kapi- 
la, com me il a deja ete dit. Le 
sage Kapila possedait a sa nai- 
ssance les quatre qu allies, a 
savoir : la vertu, la connaissance, 
Tabsence de passion ct le pou- 
voir. Ayant realise cette con- 
naissance, il I’expliquait par 
compassion. Desir.xiit que cette 
connaissance ne se perdit pas 
et qu’elle fut communiquee aun 
autre, il I’enseigna par charite 
a Asuri qui Texpliqua a son tour 
a Pancasikha et a Vindhyavasa; 
Pancasikha. et Vindhyavasa^ 
traiterent de cette doctrine 
toute au long, en soixante mille 
vers en toute. Le sage Kapila 
I’expliquait a Asuri brievement 
comme suit. *^Au premier 
commencement il n’y avait que 
de I’obscurite. Dans cette 
obscurite il y avait un champ 
de connaissance.’ Ce champ de 
connaissance’ etait le piiruf^a- 
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gavan Kapilali. Asurisagotraya 
brahmanaya varsasahasrayaji- 
ne ’dhikarinam avagamyasmai 
pradadau. (Tadanukampaya ta- 
dvimoksartham). Andhe tama- 
syajhane ’yam tapasvi vartata 
ityutpannayanukampaya. Mu- 
nir mananSt. Bhagavan bhuta- 
nam gatim agatiih ca vidvan 
ana(ni)ti calatiti bhagavan. 
Kapilah pratyupakaranapoksa- 
sarvopakarT suhrd ityartham 
avalambyo vaca.Tadeva jhanam 
bhuya Asurisagotro ’nukampa- 
ya PaheaMkhaya provaca. 
Paheasikhena tena bahudha 
krtaih tantrain. Bah un a in si - 
sySnam pradattam. Tan tram iti 
vySkhyayate. Tama eva khalv- 
idam agra asit. Tasmifistamasi 
ksetrajiio ’bhivartate pratha- 
maiii tama ityucyate prakritih, 
Purusaii ksetrajiiah. Sastipada- 
rtha y asm in sastre taiitryante 
tac chastitantram. Sastitantram 
jhatva kusalah kila. Isvarah 
Krsnanama tena Krsnena vista- 
rag ranthagrahanabhiruna hi- 
tartham Sastitantram atisam- 
ksiptam. Tadaha: 


* TakakueuinanoteesplainBtbal "Ic lesto co.oeu ne pnrle done 

fai de VlndhysTttBa*’^ 
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Le purusa existait,mais aiicuiie 
coniiaissance n*existait. O’cst 
pourquoi on appelait (le purusa) 

‘champ.’ j^pres vinrent revolu- 
tion et la modification; ainsi 
naquit la creation priinordiale 
par evolution, etc,, jusqu’a la 
Delivrance finale.” Lc sage 
Asuri a son tour expliqua brieve- 
ment et en des tenues iden- 
tiques cette connaissance a 
Paficasikha, qui Texpliqua tout i 
au long en soixante mille stan- | 
ces: ainsi la doctrine fut trans- ; 
mise iusqu’a IsvarakrBpa, le | 
brahmane, dont le noni de fa- j 
mille etait Kausika ; celui-ci ex- | 
pliqua le systemo cn soixante- j 
dix stances, comme il est dit | 
dans cette stance : i 

KARIKA 71. 

St,syapammpara}j(ujat<n)i IsraraJcrsneJia caitacl ari/ahhih 
Sanikt^ipiain oryaruahnn sainijan vijnuya. siddhUiifauL 

Des disciples, venant I'u n aprcs Sisyaparampa ray agatam i ti. 

I autre, ( ronsuurent la. co7iuais~ Kapilad Asurina praptam idam 
sance enseujnee par le r/raud j jnanam. Tatah Pancasikhcna. 
Maitre. Cette connaissance i Tasmad Bhargavolukavalmiki- 
vint de Kapila a Asuri qui la | haritadevalaprabhrtln agatam. 
transmit a Paficasikha; P. la | Tatas tebhya Isvarakrsnena 
donna a Ho-kia, Ho~kia a | pi-aptam.Tadevaih Sastitantram 
Uluka, Uluka a Po-p o-li, j aryabhili samksiptam aryama- 
Po-p’o-li a Isvarakrsna. Par ! tinS vistirnamatina. Sainyag 
cette transmission Isvara- vijnaya siddhantam : karyaXa* 
krsna obtint la connaissance. ranasiddhasya sarirasyante 

II vit que le grand traite (de ’punarbhavo inoksas tasya ta- 
Pancasikha) etait difficile a ' datmyam ityarthah. Tat siddha- 
garder dans la mcmoire et par , syasarlrasyasuksmasya tanma- 
consequenl il Ic reduisit aux ' trikasya sargadibhavasyftnt® 
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soixant;e-dix ‘dances que nous j murtiimsa iti vaisa Sartltautra 

venons de cominenter ot qul j iti tatpaiyaiii. 

oommenccnt par “En raison do I 

la gene causes pai Its trois 

sortes de doaleurs la rechercl.e 

de^i moyens de les detruire est 

necessaire.'^ VoilJi pourqnoi il 

est difc: fh^ardl.'rma I'expom 

bridivinenf , (‘onndix'<ant fo fan ■ 

(Ipdtenl (/r la tvrilpy-XJn honmie 
intelligent do eette (('cole) a | 
compose cette stance : ^ I 

KARTKA 73. 


SaplafiKah la'la ije 'rtJias !r. 'rtkah Lrlsnasipf. SaxlHajitraxpa. 
A I'hijatfi ka ni o h ilah para / v7V la / yv nrjifas rapi. 


Les snjets de co traite-ci no 
different pas do ceux do ce 
traiteda-; un voi . precedent 
les Gxplique ainsi (St. 46)- “La 
creation derive dans sa nature 
de rintellect ; elle est de quatre 
sortes: doute (5), incapacite(:v8), 
contentement (9) et perfection 
(8). Considerant la disparite des 
gunas, il y a cinquante divisions 
dans rintellect." En dehors do 
ces cinquante divisions il y a 
dix autres categories com mo il 
est dit dans la stance: “L’cxis- 
tence (de la Nature) [11, le fait 
qu’elle est unique [2], le but de 


Sastitantre padartha abhihi- 
tas to saptatyarh vyakhyatah 
kathitah. Sastibhedah prag 
vyakhyatah : Bhedas tamaso 
’stavidha iti aryayani. Pafica 
viparyayabh.edji ityatra cabliihi- 
ta ityoto pahcasat pratya.ya iine 
canye dasa mulikah : tatha hi-” 
“ Astitvam ekatvam athartha- 
vatvara, pararthain anyatvam 
atho nivrttih ; Yogo viyogo ba- 
havah pumamsah, sthitih sari- 
rasya visesavrttih." Tatra “bho- 
danam pari manat" ityetaih nah- 
cabhirhetubhih pradhanasy asti- 
tvam ekatvam atharthavatvam 


* Takakusu notes that £or ilo-kia the Japanese text reads Kaf-kia, 
suggesting Qargya as Ike prok.able Sanskrit equivalent. We see thal the 
aotual Sanskrit equivalent is Bhargava—For Fo-p’o-h (Tap. Bat’-ba-li) 
Takakusu suggests the emendation Pcnli-so (Jap. Bat -h-sba) so as to 
equate it with Sanskrit Var.sa. It is more likely that the or.gmal corresponds 

with Sk. Devala. 
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rAme [3], les cinq raisons (pour 
lesqueiles on efcaljlit Texistcnce 
de rAme et de la Nature) [4-5], 
Tisolement (de I’Ame) [6],runion 
[7], la separation [8], la multi- 
plicite des fiinies [9], la duree 
du corps [10], voila les dix 
categories. j 

(1) “Existence** signide Texis- i 
tence de Teffet dans la cause | 
( st. 9 ). (2) “ TTniquite ” ; la | 

Nature ost une et elle evolue i 
pour le profit d’ainos nombreuses | 
( st. 16). (3) “Le but de rAme” 

( accompli par la Nature ): cela 
signifie que la Nature rend 
rAme capable de s'associer aux 
objets et de voir ensuite la dis- 
tinction ( entre 1’ Ame ct la 


ca siddham. Sarhghataparartha- 
tvad iti pararthatvam uktam. 
Tadviparitas tatha ca puman 
iti purusabahutvarh siddham. 
Samghatapararthatvac cakra- 
bhramavad dhrtasarirasthitih 
siddha. Ete dasa. Pahca vi- 
paryayah, astavirhsatidha as- 
aktih, navadha tustih, astadha 
siddhih : iti pahcasat. Ubhaye 
sastipadarthah Bastitantre. Tan- 
tryante vyutpadyante padartha 
iti tan tram ; sastipadarthanam 
tantram iti sarhgatiii. Akliya- 
yikavirahitah paravadavivar- 
jitas ceti : Parena saha vadah 
paravadab ; tena varjitaS ceti. 


Nature); ( cf. st. 42). (4-5) 
“ les ciiKj raisons ” ; par cinq 
rai 3ons on etablit la rcmlite de 


la Nature ( st. 15 ) et de meme 
la realito de I’Ame ( st. 17 ). (6) 
” Tsolement ” : par la connais- 
sance parfaite rAme atteint 1’- 
isolement definitif et final ( st. 
67 et 68 ). (7) “ li*union ” ( de 
rAme et de la Nature) a lieu 
parce que ton tes deux sont omni- 
presentes (st. 68), (8) “ La sepa- 
ration ’* a lieu comme nous V- 
avons vu ( st. 66 ). (9) ‘‘Multi- 

plicite des &mes**: parce quo la 
vie et la mort ne sont pas les 
memos (dans chaque individu), 
comme nous ravons cxplique 
(st. 17 et 18). (10) “ La duree 
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du corps”; elle se fait par le I 
corps subtil, tJint que la con- | 
naissance n’est pas acquise 
( st. 41 ). ! 

Ces dix, avec les cinquarte j 
categories, forment les sujets 
des solxante-mille stances ( de 
PancaMkha) ; le traite en soix- 
ante-dix stances est done 
identique (quant aux sujets) au 
traite des soixante mille. 

On pourra demander : ‘'Quelle 
est la difference entre le grande 
traite et le petit en soixante-dix 
stances?” Keponse: ‘Les tradi- 
tions des vieux Sages et la 
refutation des opinions des 
autres se trou vent dans le grand, 
mais non dans celui-ci. Voila 
la difference.* 

The large number of extracts given above in parallel 
columns should suffice to bring out the very close correspon- 
dence that there is between the Chinese of Paramaratha and 
the Sanskrit of Mathara in passages which are altogether lack- 
ing in Gaudapada and which therefore could not have been 
derived from the latter. In passages which are common to 
the three Dr. Takakusu has already worked out the statistics 
of the parallelism between Paramartha and Gaudapada (Bulletin, 
pp, 5-25) and come to the conclusion that out of 1040 lines of 

* The Matharavrtti Ms. gives an extra stanza which seems to hare 
been a very late addendnin, viz.- — 

Tasmat mmasadfstam iastram idam narthatai ca parihinam I 

Tantrasija birhanmurter darpaviasamkrantam iva biwbarn II 

Its colophon is as follows : — ItyScSrya-lsvarakrspaproktSySh SSiiikhya- 
saptatyS vrttlr acarya-Mstharakrtih aamaptff. Svasti Srimad-Aijahilapiire 

^ri-Kapilainunin3 vyShrtaih 8fiiiikhyasSBtranjM......«8aiiivat 

1457 var^e likhitam idam..*#..**. 

8 
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Sanskrit text given by Gaudapada (excluding the Karikas), 504 
(?514) lines practically coincide with the text of Paramartha, 
143 more are similar in substance but not identical in expres- 
sion, while 383 are peculiar to Gaudapada alone. Further as 
to quotations, out of 34 quotations from other works (with or 
without the actual mention of the source) given by Paramartha, 
19 are contained in Gaudapada, who however cites 5 more texts 
absent in Paramartha. A. similar proportion of comparisons 
and akhyayikas are also common to Paramartha and Gaudapada 
BO that such a large degree of agreement, as Takakusu rightly 
holds, can hardly be accidental. To explain the situation 
Dr. Takakusu suggests the following hypothesis: “Le texte que le 
celebre oommentateur [Gaudapada] avait en main etait peut-etre 
incomplet et fragmentaire, et peut-etre entreprit-il son oeuvre 
pour le remettre en son etat primitif. Ce faisant, il aurait, k 
certaines places, rearrange ou recrit le commentaire original, 
tandi^s qu’a d’autres il aurait utilise autant que possible des 
phrases memes de Toriginal.” 

What is true of the relation between Paramartha and 
Gaudapada would be much more true of the relation between 
Paramartha and Mathara in the common passages ; while as to 
Mathara and Gaudapada a detailed comparison only streng- 
thens the conviction that Gaudapada’s work is no more than a 
simplified abridgment — with an occasional addition here and 
there which is implied in simplification — of the Matharavrtti. 
By way of an illustration I give below the text of- 

(ii) Mathara and Gaudapada on Karikas 4, 5, and 6, 
showing their close correspondence. 

! 

Mathara Gaudapada 

KARIKA 4 

Esam vyaktavyaktajnanam Evam esaih vyaktavyakta- 
prameyanam pramanSny aha, jnSnarh trayanSm padartha- 
KSdhanaya. Pramanaprarneya- naih kaih kiyadbhih pramanaih 
pramatrpramitikramena hi sa- kena kasya va pramanena sid- 
kalasya siddhir drsta : dhir bhavati ? Iha loke pra- 

meyavastu pramanena sftdhya- 
te yatha prasthadibhir vrU 
hayas tulaya candanadi. Tas- 
mat pramfinam abhidheyam: 
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*Drstam anumana,n aptavacanafn ca s^.rmpromTtmsiddhotvUt I 
Trividham pramdnam istarn pramenasiddhih prarnanud. dhi II 

Mathara Gaudapada 


Drstam iti pratyaksaparya- 
yah. Aksam indriyatTi pratitya 
yadutpadyate jnanarr tcip’-a- 
tyaksarh drs+am ucyate. Ya- 
tha srotradinam sabdadayah. 
Pancendriyarthab paiicanam 
drstam pramanam. Pratha- 
mam idam mukhyaiti sak\la- 
pramananam. Yo ’rthu ’muna 
drstena sadhayitum na paryatc 
tatranumaiiasyavakasah. Tac- 
ca trisadhanam ijaficasadha- 
narh tryavayavam paficavaya- 
vam ityapare, tacca trayastrim- 
sadabhasarahitam pratyaksa- 
bhave pratanyate ’numanaih 
kamapi hetum anviksya. Tasya 
hetob pascan miyate ity anii- 
manam. Yatha dlidmarh he- 
tum anviksya mahanasa iva 
purvam vahnidarsanad agner 
astitvam sadhyate ityanuraa- 
nam, Pratyaksanumanabhyam 
yo ’rthas sadhayitum na sakyas 
tatraptavacanam. Yatha sva- 
rgo ’sti, apsarasas santi, nanda- 
naih vanarh, tatravisesah sabda- 
dayo visaya vimane ’dhivasa 
iti. AptaragadvesadirahitaBra- 
hmasanatkumaradayah srutir 
vedas tabhyam upadistam ta- 
theti sraddheyam aptavacanam. 
— Nanv arthapattis, sambhavo- 
’bhavah, pratibha aitihyam, 
Supamyarh ceti prabhrtlni 
santi bahuni pramanantarani. 
Patham atra trividham pram a- I 


Drstarh yatha srotram tvak 
caksuT jihva ghranam iti panoa 
buddbindriyani.Sabdaspar6aru- 
parasagandha esam paiicanam 
pahcaiva visaya yathasarh- 
khyam. Sabdam srotram grh- 
pati, tvaksparsaiti caksurupam 
jihva rasam ghranam gandham 
iti. Etad drstam ityucyate pra- 
manam. Pratyaksenanumanena 
va yo htho na grhyate sa apta- 
vacanad grahyah yathendro de- 
varaja Uttarah Kuravahsvarge 
psarasa ityadi.Pratyaksanuma- 
nagrahyam athapta vacanad grh- 
yate. Api coktam~“Agamo hyS- 
ptavacanam aptaih dosaksayad 
viduh. Kslnadoso ’nrtarh va- 
kyarh nabruyad dhetvasambha- 
vat. Svakarmanyabhiyuktoyah 
sangadvesavivarjitah. Pujitas 
tadvidhair nityam apto jiieyas 
sa tadrsah.” Etesu pramanesu 
sarvapramanani siddhani bha- 
vanti. Sat pramanani Jaiminih. 
Atha kani tani pramanani. 
Arthapattih sambhavah, abha- 
vah, pratibha, aitihyam, upa- 
manaih ceti sat pramanani 
Tatrarthapattir dvividha: drs- 
ta sruta ca. Tatra drsta. Eka- 
smin pakse atmabhavo grhitas 
ced anyasminnapyatmabhavo 
grhyata eva. Sruta yatha : diva 
Devadatto na bhuhkte, atha ca 
pIno drsyate, ato Vagamyate 
ratrau bhuhkta iti. Sambhavg 
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nam iti samgatih. Atrocyate: yatha : prastha ityukle catva- 


sarvapramanasiddhatvat. Sar- 
vani pramaimni hi pramapatr- 
aye ’viruddhani. Tatra pino 
Devadatto diva na bhuhkta 
ityukte ratrau bhuhkta ityar- 
thah. Sa’rthapattir anuma- 
nam eva. Prastha ityukte cat- 
vSrah kudava iti bodhah sam- 
bhavah. So ’pyanumanam eva. 
Abh&vas ca pragitaretarapradh- 
varhsatyantabhavabhedac catu- 
rdha. Yatha vrihisosapadar^- 
nan na vrsto deva iti vrster 
abhavaih sadhayati. So ’pya* 
numanabhedah. Pratibha ya- 
tha: Daksipena tu Vindhya- 
sya Sahyasya tu yad i/ttaram. 
Ramapiyatamo deso’sauv ityu- 
kte, tatra sobhana gunah san- 
titi pratibhotpadyate. Pratibha 
manasarh jhanam. Sa’pyanu- 
mftnam eva. Aitihyarh yatha : 
Asmin vate yaksip! prativa- 
satlti jana vadanti. Ityukte 
ga vighnam karoti, dhanadi 
yaochatiti jilanam. Tadapya- | 
numanara eva. Kim ca trsita- 
gyafijalina ksudhitasya pahca- 
hguliyogat prthulaksyah pra- 
grtidarsanaj jhanam ityadya- 
numS-nam eva. Tasmat tri- 
svevanyad antarbhavatiti yuk- 
tam abhihitarh trividham pra- 
mS,pam istam iti, abhipretam 
ityarthah. Tena pramapena 
kim sadhyam ityaha : prameya- 
siddhih pramapfid dhi. Yas- 
mSt praraeyam sakalam pra- 


rah kudavah sambLavyante. A- 
bhavo nama pragitaretaratyan- 
tasarvabhavalaksapah. Praga- 
bhavo yatha: Devadattah kau- 
marayauvanadisu. Itaretara- 
bhavah pate ghatabhavah. A* 
tyantabhavah kharavisahavan- 
dhyasutakhapuspavad iti. Sar- 
vabhavah pradhvamsabhavo* 
dagdhapatavaditi. Yatha suska 
dhanyadarsanad vrster abhavo 
Vagamyate. Evam abhavo 
nekadha. Pratibha yatha : Dak- 
sipena Vindhyasya Sahyasya ca 
yaduttararani. Prthivyamasa- 
mu dray am sa pradeso manora- 
mah. Evam ukte tasmin pradese 
sobhana gunah santiti pratibhot- 
padyate. Pratijanvasasarrpha- 
nam (sic. for Pratibha mana- 
sam jhanam!) iti. Aitihyarh 
yatha : braviti loko yathatra 
vate yaksipi prativasatiti 
evam aitihyam. Upamanarh 
yatha gaur iva gavayah 
samudra iva tad again. Etani 
sat pramapani trisu drstadis- 
vantarbhutani. Tatranumane 
tavad arthapattir antarbhuta. 
Sambhavabliavapratibhaitihyo- 
pamas captavacane.Tasmat tris- 
veva sarvapramapasiddhatvat 
trividham prainanam istam. 
Tadaha. Tena trividhena pra- 
mapena pramapa( ? )siddhir, 
bhavatiti vakyasesah : Prame- 
yasiddhih pramapaddhi. Pra- 
nieyam pradhanam buddhir 



Mathara- Vrtti, 


ISl 


M&thara GaudapSda 


manena pramlyate, yatha tula- 
ya oandanadi karsadina ghr- 
tadi prasthadina vrihyadltya- 
divat pratyaksanuraanagamah 
pramanani prameyani vyak- 
tavyaktajfiani. Pramata atma. 
Tatra trayovimsatikarh vyak 
tam ; avyaktam pradhanam ; 
jilah ksetrajnah. Tadamisam 
madhye kirhcii pratyaksena- 
nyad anumS.nenetarad aptanu- 
mS.nftbhyam pramlyate. Tas- 
m5d acaryena Bhagavata * 
yuktam abhihitam prameya- 
siddhib pramanaddhi iti. 

Tatra trividhasya prthak 
prthag laksanam upanyasyate : 


abamkarab panca tanmatrani 
ekadasendriyani panca maha- 
bhiitani purusa ityetani pan- 
caviiiisatitattvani vyaktavya- 
ktajnanyucyante. Tatra kim- 
cit pratyaksena sadhyam kim- 
cid anumanena kimcid aga- 
meneti trividham pramaimih 
uktain. 


Trividham pramanam uktam 
Tasya kim laksanam etadaha : 


Prativi^aijadhyavascryo drstam trividham fafhanumanakhyajril 

[v. 1. anumdnam akhy(itam\, 
Tal lihgalihgipurvakaryi dptakrutir dptavacanafn tu W 


Visayarh visayam prati yo 
*dhyavasayah, netradinam in- 
driyanam pahcanaih rupa- 
disu paficasvadhyavasayas tat 
pratyaksam pratipattirupam 
drstakhyam. Anumanam trivi- 
dham trisadhanam ; tryavaya- 
vam ; pancavayavam ityapare. 
Tad akhyatam kathitam. Pak- 
sahetudrstanta iti tryavaya- 
vam. Paksab pratijnapadarh, 
yatha vahnimfin ayam prade- 
sab. Sadhyavastupanyasab pak- 
sah; it are paksabhasab pratyak- 
saviruddhadayo nava. Trirupo 
hetub ; trairupyam punab pak- 
sadharmatvam sapakse sattvarh 
vipakse oasattvam iti. Atrodah- 


Prativisayesu srotradinam sab- 
dadivisayesvadhyavasayo drs- 
tam pratyaksam ityartliab. Tri- 
vidham anumanam akhyatam : 
sesavat purvavat samanyato 
drstam ceti. Piirvam asyastiti 
purvavad yatha meghonnatyS 
vrstim sadhayati purvavrstit- 
vat. Sesavad yatha samudrade- 
karh jalapalaih lavanam asadya 
sesasyapyasti lavanabhava 
iti. Samanyato drstam, desanta- 
rad desantaram praptara drstam 
gatimaccandratarakari], Caitr- 
avat. Yatha Caitranumanarh 
desantarad desantaram pra- 
ptam avalokya gatiman ayam 
iti,^ Tadvaccandratarakam iti, 
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aranarh yatha dhumavattvad 
iti, A.nye hetvabhasas catur- 
dasa ; asiddhanaikantikavim- 
ddhah. Sadharmyavaidharmya* 
bhyarh dvividham nidarsanam ; 
yatha mahanasavat. Itare nida- 
rsanabhasa dasa. Evaih traya- 
strimsadabhasavirahitam trya* 
vayavam anumanam ; panca- 
vayavam ityapare. Tadaha. 
Avayavah punah pratijfiapades- 
anidarsananusarndhanapratySm* 
nSyah. Evam pancavayavena 
vakyena svaniscitarthapratipa- 
danam parftrtham anumanam. 
Taoca trividham: purvavat, 
sesavat, samanyato drstam ca. 
Tatra viMstameghonnatipradar- 
sanadbhavitriih vrstiih sambha- 
vayati, purvam iyam drsteti, 
purvavat. Nadlpuradarsanad 
upari vrsto deva iti va pratitih. 
Sesavad yatha samudrfid eka- 
bindum prasya sesasya lavana- 
bhavo 'numlyate iti sesavat. 
SSmanyato drstam puspitamra- 
dar^anad anyatra puspitamra 
iti. Punar yatha bahir uddyota 
iti kenapyuktarh ; tatraparena- 
pyuktam candra udito bhavi- 
syatltyarthasarhgatih. Tallin- 
galihgipurvakam iti. Lihgena 
tridandadidar&anenadrstopi lih- 
gl sadhyate nunam asau pari- 
vrad yasyedam tridandam 
itivat. Apta^rutir aptavacanam 
trtlyarh pramanam. Apta Bra- 
hmadaya aoaryah ^rutir vedas 
tad etad ubhayam aptavaca- 
nara. Aptih saksad arthapraptih, 


Tatha puspitamradarfianad 
yatra puspitamra iti samapy^- 
to drstena sadhayatL Etat sa^ 
manyatodrstam. Kirhca tallin- 
galihgipurvakam iti. Tad anu- 
manam lihgapurvakarh: yatra. 
lihgena lihgl anumlyate yatha 
dandena yatih. Lihgipurva- 
kam ca yatra lihgina lihgam 
anumiyate yatha drstva yatipi 
asyedarh tridandam iti. Apta- 
srutir aptavacanam ca. Apta- 
acarya Brahmadayah. Srutir 
vedah. Aptas ca srutis ca Ap- 
tasruti ; taduktam aptavaca- 
nam iti. Evam trividham pra- 
manam uktam. 
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yatharthopalambhas, taya var- 
tataityaptah saksatkrtadharma 
yatharthaptya srutarthagrS-hL 
, Taduktam aptavacanam. Tatrr - j 
pi prasiddhilaksanagnnavogat 
tisrah sabdavrttayah. Tatra 
laksanatraividhyam : jahalla- 
ksana, ’jahallaksana, jahada- 
jahallaksana cetyadi pramana- 
eastrasu bahutaraprapafica aste. 
Tatra prakrantam eva tavad abh- 
idhlyate. Bhagavatak Kapilasya 
matam, “ Agamo hy^ptavac- 
anam aptirh dosaksayaih viduk. 
Ksinadoso ’nrtam vftkyam na 
bruyad dhetvasambhavat, Svak- 
armanyabhiyukto yo ragadvesa- 
vivarjitah. Pujitas tadvidhair 
nityam apto jneyak sa tadr^ak/* 
Tad evam etat trividham eva 
pramanam. 


, Tad evam vyaktavyaktajna- 
khyasya pratyaksaditrividha- 
pramanena kena kasya siddhii 
syftd ityatrocyate : 


Tatra kena pramanena kirn 
sadhyam ucyate : 


Samanyatas tu drstad atindriyamim pratitir an /. / anaf I 

Tasrmdapi casiddham paroksam aptagamaf sih/liijdrn II 

[ V. 1 . siddharn [ 


Atra pradhanapurusav atl- 
ttdriyau ; tayos samanyatodr- 
S'Uld anumanat siddhik. Yasman 
mahadadilingam trigunaiti 
drstvft karyaih tatkaranain 
adrstam apyasti trigunaiti ceti 
sadkyate pradkanam. Na 
kyasatak sadutpattik syad iti. 
Na ca karanasadrsaih kar- 
yarn syad iti. Vyaktam tu 


Samanyatodrstad anumanad 
atlndriyanam indriyanyatltya 
vartamanaih siddkih. Pra- 
dhanapurusav atindriyau sama- 
nyato drstenanumanena sadh- 
yete. Yasman mahadadi lingaih 
trigunam yasyedam trigunarh 
karyarh tat pradkanam iti* 
Yatas cacetanarh cetanam 
ivabkati, ato *nyo ’dkisthata 
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pratyakseiiaiva sadhitam iti 
tadarthe na prayatnah. YasmS j 
jadam api pradhanam prasuti- 
kriyayam pravartate tasmad 
asti lohasya calanakriyasakti- 
hetubhramakavad avasyam 
purusa iti jnasiddhih. 

Nanu pratyaksena yo’rtho 
nopalabhyate sa sarvatha nastiti 
manas samgacchate yatha 
dvitiyam ariisvarasiras trtlyo 
bahuh sasavisanadayo va. 
Evam pradhanapurusau nopala- 
bhyete tasmat tavapi na stah, 
ityasamkanirasayaha : iha loke 
satam apyarthanam astadha 
nopalabdhib. Tatha hi darsa- 
yati — Stanza 7 


purusa iti. Vyaktam pratyak^- 
sadhyam. Tasmad api casid- 
dham paroksamaptagamat sid- 
dham. Yathendro devarajah, 
Uttarah Kuravah svarge’- 
! psarasa iti. Paroksam aptava- 
canat siddham. 

Atra ka^icid aha: Pradhanam 
puruso va nopalabhyate. Yac- 
ca nopalabhyate loke tannasti. 
Tasmat tavapi na stab. Yatha 
dvitiyam Mras trtiyo bahur iti. 
Taducyate. Atra satam apyar- 
thanam astadhopalabdhir na 

bhavati. Tad yatha — 

Stanza 7 


In spite of occasional variations of phrase, additions and 
omissions of a minor character and ( accidental ) transpositions, 
it is impossible to imagine that two texts so closely agreeing 
with one another can be independent of each other. The actual 
verbal coincidences are too many to render probable the hypo- 
thesis of a derivation from a common source. Speaking broadly, 
the agreement between the two commentaries covers as much as 
75 per cent, of the text. Now seeing that just in those passages 
that are not present in Gaudapada, Mathara agrees, as we have 
seen, with Paramartha, we cannot conclude that Mathara has 
elaborated Gaudapada, It is far more likely that Gaudapada 
( whosoever he might be ) has abridged and simplified the work 
of Mfithara. Mathara is an ancient name known and referred 
to by Maladhari-Rajasekharasuri ( A. D. 1350 ), who actually 
quotes a stanza from the Matharavrtti under Karika 37 : 

Hasa piba lala moda nityam 

visayan upabhufija kuru ca md sankdvi I 
Yadi viditam te Kdpilamafafn 

fat prdpsyase moksasaukhyam ca {) 
which is unknown to Gau(^pada, while Paramartha seems to 


Matharu- Vrtti, 1^5 

giVe in the hame place what appears to be a translation of the 
more familiar verse — 

Pancaoimsatitatfmjfio yatralalrUsrame ratah \ 

Jatl mundi sikhi mpi rnucyate natra samsayah [\ 

References to MSthara also occur in Gunaratnasuri’s comment- 
ary on the Saddarsanasamuccaya, where Mathara’s commentary 
is said to be “ Sa^titantroJdhararupam bh&syam ” ; while others 
have discovered references to Mathara or M§-dhara in the 
Nandlsutra and the Anuyogadvarasiitra of the Jainas, which 
belong to a time not later than about A. D. 430. 


( iii ) Nature of Paramartha s translation. 


If then the present Matharavrtti is the original of Para- 
martha s Chinese, why do not the two agree word for word from 
beginning to end ? The reason is not far to seek : it must have 
even suggested itself to an atetntive reader of Paramftrtha s text 
side by side with the Sanskrit text we exhibited a few pages 
previously. The Sanskrit commentary, contains derivations and 
paraphrases of words, dissolutions of compounds, etc., which 
would be meaningless if reproduced in a translation not meant 
to be studied with the original. But this is not all. For the, 
benefit of his Buddhist readers in China who might be unfamiliar 
with certain terms, allusions, and ways of thinking contained 
in the original, Paramartha had to give several annotations and 
make certain changes and additions which Dr. Takakusu has 
only in a few cases ( cp. pages 990*, 1041, 1042 ( thrice ), 1043, 
etc. ) been able to separate from the original and enclose within 
square brackets as a “ sous-commentaire ’* which semble etie 
de Paramartha lui-meme But naturally there must have 
been a large number of incidental modifications and elaborations 
in argument that must have escaped Dr. Takakusu.^^ 
in point we might cite the explanation of “ adrste ” in Karik& 
31, in connection with which Paramartha quotes an ancien 
stanza mentioning “ the Buddha, the Law, and thetSamg^ ,oii 
which Dr. Takakusu adds the note : “La mention du a na 
trayam est curieuse ; les commentateurs japonais disent que ce 
vers n’est pas bouddhique Or take the fact that un er 


* This case is most illuminating, ParamSrlha takes upon ^ 

the special task of defending a Buddhistic positiou attac o in 
Vrtti ; with the words : “ Cette refutation est fausae etc. 


9 



isfi Annals of the Bkandurkar Institute, 

KSrika 33, the Matharavrtti, while illustrating the activity* of 
the Buddhi in regard to objects in the past, cites Bhisma and 
Yudhisthira as past perceptions, “there will be Kalki ” being 
given as an instance of a perception concerning a future 
event ; whereas Paramartha substitutes Mandhatr for Bhisma- 
Yudhisthirau, and the characteristically Buddhistic reflection, 
tons les hommes periront” as a future perception. As other 
instances the following renderings of Paramartha for the original 
Sanskrit in the opposite column might be usefully compared: 


Mathara 

MS. No. 107 of 171-72 


Paramartha 

( BEFEO, iv, pp. 978-1065 


) 


Under Karika 50. 


Ka^cit t ri d aixlak u iidikaksa- 
malakrsnajinopadarianiatrenai- 
vaham mukta ityabhimani 
brute tena mama mokso bha- 
vlti. Etavanmatrena tusto 
jh4nfidhigame na pravartate. 
Tasyapi na moksa ityesa 
** Upadanatustih.” 


Les “ necessaires ” sont les 
objets dont ont besoin 1 es ascetes 
quand ils s’acquittent des 
devoirs religieux. Ils sont au 
nombre de quatre : ( 1 ) le triple 
b^ton ; ( 2 ) le pot a eau pour se 
laver : ( 3 ) le kasSya ; ( 4 ) les 
cinq objets bienfaisants ; ( a ) 
le sac a cendres ; ( b ) le cristal 
solaire ; ( c ) la corde sacree ( d ) 
les charm es ; ( e ) une long tige 
d’herbe placee sur le toupet 
des cheveux et appelee I’herbe 
bienfaisante. Voila les cinq 
( objets ) necessaires pour Te- 
tude de la voie. Ils sont 
appeles les objets bienfaisants, 
parce qu’ils chassent I’impurite. 
Avec les trois autres objets 
ils forment les huit ( objets ) 
necessaires. Ils nous font 
atteindre la Delivrance, et 
c’est pourquoi j’ai quitte ma 
famille. Voila pourquoi le 
second contentement est appele 
•“ le contentement du neces- 
saire.*’ 
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Mathara Paramartha 

MS. No 10? of i87J "72 ( BKFEO, iv. po. 978-1064 ) 

K A RIKA 9. 


Iha loke sad <;va sad bhavati. 
Asatah karanirh nasti. Yadi sya+ 
tad a sikatabhyas tailam^ kurma- 
romabhyah palapravaiaparh, 
vandhyadubitrbhTuvilasab, sa* 
savisanaih kbapuspam ca syat. 
Na c^sti. Tasuiad anumiyate 
pradhane prngutpatter inalia- 
dad ikani astye vopadanaka- 

ranam. UprulTinaijyahanfit. Iha 
loke yoyenarlhi sa tadiipadana- 
grahanam karoti, taniiimittam 
upadatte. Tadyatha, dadhyarthi 
ksirasyopadanam kunite. Yadi 
ca^^atkaryaih syattada dadhya- 
rfchi hyudakasyapyupadanam 
kuryat : na ca kurute. Tasmat 
Pradhane mahadadi karyam 
astiti. Kim ca sarrasam/flKtra- 
hhavaf. Iha loke yad yasmin 
vidyate tasmad eva tad 
utpadyate ; yatha tilebhyas 
tailam dadhni ghrtam. Yadi 
vasat karyam syat tat sarvarh 
sarvatra sambhavet. Tatas ca 
trnaparhsuvalukadibhyo rajata- 
suvarnamanimuktapravaladbyo 

jayeran : na ca jayante. 

Tasmat pasyamah sarvasam- 
bhavabhavad api mahadadi 
karyam pradhane sad eva sad 
bhavatiti. Atas casti : t^nhiasija 
sakyakaranat. Iha loke saktah 
silpi khalu karanadikaranopa- 
danakalopayasampannah sa- 
kyadevasakyaih karmarabhate; 
nasakyam asakyat. Tad yatha 
saktah kumbhakarah saky adeva 


( 1 ) n\’n dP pput Ifdp 

f(ut'\ Dans le monde, la ou rien 
iTexiste, aiicun effort pour pro- 
diiire n’aboutifc. Anisi riuiile 
ne pent pas etre produite du 
sable. Mais si les material! x 
existent, une chose peiit t'tre 
produite. Anisi en pressant le 
sfeame on obtient de I’huile. Le 
prodiiit ne peut pas Otre obtenu 
sh'l n’existe pas dans la chose. 
Maintenant nous observons 
que le Mahat ( Tlntellect ) et 
les autres principes sont des 
produits de la Nature; nous 
savons done que ces principes 
sont contenus dans la Nature 
elle-meme. 

( 2 ) “ Z 7 c.s? n^c Hmire dv prendre 
( des niat&rianx (pii servironf de ) 
eause." Si un horn me a besoin 
de faire un objet, il prend 
necessairement la cause de cet 
objet: ainsi un homme qui 
pense que demain un brahmane 
viendra diner dans sa maison 
se procure du leit pour faire 
du lait caille. Poimiuoi no 
prend-il pas de I’eau? Farce 
que pour faire un objet on doit 
prendre la cause de cet objet. 
Nous voyons done que le Mahat 
preexiste dans la Nature. 

(o) “ Toufes les choses ne sernt 
pas le prod nil ( (rune cause queL 
conque )'\ Si les effete nexis- 
taient pas dans la causes 
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m rtpindac chakyadandac ak ra- 
sutrodakavidalataladibhih sa- 
nipanno ghatasarUvodancana- 
dinyarabhamano drstah ; na ca 
manik&di ; asakyatvat t&vata 
pindena tasya. Yadi punah 
karananiyamo na sySd asakyft- 
dapyasakyam arabhyeta. Ta- 
smat sat karyarh syat, nasat. 
Kim oa karartabhUvac ca karyam 
sad eva syad yatha kodra- 
vebhyah kodravah, vrlhibhyo 
vrihayah syuh. Yadi vasat 
karyam syat tada kodravebbyah 
sallnam api nispattiJK syat; na 
ca bhavati. Tasmat karana- 
bhavad api prapasyamah, pia- 
dhane mahadadi karyam astiti 
sadhitam evam ebhih pancabhir 
hetubhih. “Sadevasaumyedam 
agra asid ekam evadvitiyam. 
Taddheka ahur ” ity&rabhya 
“sadeva saumyedam agra asid” 
iti 6ruteh. 


Paramartha 

( BEFEO, iv. pp. 978-1064 ) 

nMmpoite quoi pourrait etre 
produit de n’importe quelle 
cause. De I’herbe, du gravier 
ou des pierres pourraient done 
produire de I’or et de Tar- 
gent. Mais de tel ph6nomenes 
n’existent pas. Nous voyons 
done que les effets sont con- 
tenus dans la cause. 

(4) L' a gent capable sen I petit 
accomplir une action donn4e'\ 
Par example, un potier avec 
ses instrument fabrique des 
cruches et des plats d’un 
morceau de terre glaise, mais 
il n’est pas capable de fabriquer 
ces iistensiles en se servant 
de plantes ou d’arbres. Nous 
savons done que la Nature 
implique ses derives. 

(5) “ Telle la cauf^e, tel Teffety 
L’effet est de la meme esptce 
que la cause. Ainsi les poiisses 
de Torge viennent de la 
semence d’orge. Si Teffet 
existait pas dans la cause, les 
fruits pourraient ne pas etre 
de la raeme espece que la 
semence. En ce cas, de la 
semence d’orge pourrait pro- 
duire des pousses de feve ou 
d’autre chose. Comme nous ne 
connaissons pas de pareils 
ph4nomenes, nous voyons que 
les efFets sont existants dans la 
cause. Les Vaisesikas pr^ten- 
dent que les effets n’existent 
pas dans la cause ; mais leur 
opinion est inadmissible. Nous 
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savons que les effets existent 
I neoessairement dans la cause.* 

By way of a further lilustiation of the point and also for the 
sake of another critical (piestion connected with the passage 
we will reproduce in op]H»site columns the texts of Mathara 
and Paramartha on — 


KARIKA fl. 

PrakrU'h fnihuuHvraUmwi iia l^inicid tnc luatir h]Hn(iti\ 

Yd (Irstdsttiiti jjumir na (k^rsdnant vpaKi piirusasifd, II 


f Prakrtir api, Pradhanam 
api kurute 1 1 Prakrteli su- 
kumaratararh na kirhcid astiti 
me matir bhavati.Evam buddhir 
utpanna. Ya drst§\sniiti punar 
na darsanain upaiti purusasya. 
Yatheha snusa’ ham drstn'smlti 
vridaya svagrhantah pravisati. 
Ato bravUi iyarh visistatareti. 
Evani iya.m prakrtih sukumara- 
tara. Tasmat prakrteh suku 
marataram nanyad astiti. 
Evam purusasya matir 

utpanna; nastiti me matir 
bhavati, mameti purusa 

atmanam braviti. Tatra suku- 
marataratvarh varnayati : Tsva- 
rah karanam iti kecid acarya 
bruvate. Uktam ca : Ajno 
jantur aniso’y^m Stmanah 


" Ex( redunudU (Uitcatc la 
hd'urc : je pmsc quo runi idest 
( (lEicdf ) coiniuo olio." Ainsi 
dans le mond un homme voit 
line femme douee d'excellentes 
qualites; puis il voit une autre 
femme qui est la plus excellente 
de toutes; ilpense: “ C est la 
plus excellente eb celle qui est 
sans ri vale.” De mome la Nature 
est le (plus dcdicat des vingt- 
quatre principes. Comment le 
savez-vous ? Parce qu’eUe ne 
supporte pas le regard (est in- 
visible). 

On pourradire: “Cette opinion 
n’est pas correcte, parce que 
I’isolernent de V Anie ne vierit 
pas de ce qu’elle voit la Nature. 
Car le maitre qui considere 


« Dr. Takakusii gi^es a uoto to eay that Paramartha's corarnentary 
agrees ■witb that of Gaucjapgda almost word for word. It is possiMe that 
the arguineDts might have lecn liaditiotal in the i^Shikhya echool, but 
Bo close a coincidci ce canm t Devertheleea be a mere cliance. — It ig wonh 
iioting how PeramSitlia turiig the friiti quotation into a statement of the 
Vaii^esika view and its refutation. 

t This is a pait of tie com. on the lait KaijkS here g^’en by miatake 
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sukhaduhkhayoh I Isvarapresito 
gacchet svargarri narakam eva | 
va 11 Vedavadinah piiPar ittham 
karanam ahuh : Piirusa evedani 
sarvam. Ityatah puru/-'am kara- 

pam ahuh. A pare s vabh^v am 

ahuh : svabhavah karanam iti. 
Tatha hi : Kena suklikrta 
hahsah sukas ca haritikrtah I 
Mayuras citrita yena sa no 
vrttirh vidhasyati II Atra 
Sarhkhyo vadati: Isvarah kara- 
narh na bhavati: K asm at? Nir- 
gunatvat. Imah sagunah prajah; 
sattvarajastarnaihsi trayo gu- 
nSh. Te ca prajfisu santi. Tans 
ca guiian drstva sadhayamah : 
prakrter imah samutpannah 
prajah. Yad isvarah karanam 
syat tato nirgunad^ Isvaran 
nirguna eva prajah syuh. Na 
caivam. Tasmad tsvarah kara- 
narh na bhavati. Evam puruso’pi ^ 
drastavyah. Svabhavo nama 
na kascit padartho Yti yatah 
prajanam utpattisaihgatih syat. 
Tasmad yo brute svabhavah 
kfiranam iti tan mithya. Kecit j 
kslaih karanataya varnayanti. 
KilTh srjati bhutani kalah saih- 
harate prajah 1 Kalah suptesu ja- 
gartitasmat Kalas tu karanam li 
Tad api Saihkhyo nirakurute : 
Kalo nama na kascit padartho 
’sti ; vyaktj^n avyaktam purusa 
iti traya eva padarthah. Tatra 
kalo’ntarbhutah; avyaktatvasa- 
rvagatatvat kalasyapi. Evam 
pradhauaih hitva nastyanyat 


Isvara comme la cause du 
monde dit ; “L’Ame, ignorant 
et separee de la Nature, se 
contente des douleurs et des 
joies; “ Isvara peut Tenvoyer 
dans le ciel ou dans Tenfer.” A 
cause de cela la Nature ne peut 
etre liberee, meme quand TAme 
a vu la Nature. La delicatesse 
de la Nature ne peut done pas 
etre prouvee. Ensuite le maitre 
Qui considere la spontanMte 
comme la cause ( du monde) 
dit: “ L’opinion qui pretend 
qu’en voyant la Nature on 
obtient la Delivrance n’est pas 
correcte, car la Delivrance est 
obtenue spontanement ; il a et6 
dit plus haut ( st. 27 ) “ De ce 
qui produit la couleur blanche 
des hafisas, la couleur verte des 
perroquets et la couleur bario- 
lee des paons, e'est de cela qiie 
inoi aussi je suis cree *' Ainsi 
la spontaneite est la cause du 
monde entier; la Delivrance 
s'effectne done spontanement 
et non pas par la Nature. Ensuite 
un maitre ( qui adhere a la 
theorie de TAme ) dit : “II 
n’est pas correct de dire qu’en 
voyant la Nature on obtient la 
Delivrance, car la Delivrance 
s’effectne au moyen de I’Ame 
comme il est dit dans ces vers : 
“Les hymnes des quatre vedas 
exaltent les fimes du passe et 
du futur qui ont pouvoir sur la 
vie et la mort, dont les actes 
ont ete accomplis et ne bq 
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karanam. Tatra pradlianava- 
garriMm prati yadS- purusasya 
samyag inaira-m utpadyate tada 
tena jnanena drsta prakrtih 
punisasamgan nivartate. Svair- 
iniva purusenopalaksitr —Aya 
iyam asadhv’ mam mohayaii. 
Tasman na niamanaya kaij^aiii 
na itarcpa Tsvaradikaraiien- 
etivat- Tasyam ca nivrttayam 
moksamgacchati. Evam Ts^'ara- 
dini ak^ranani. Sukuma- 
rataram ityetadvakyasesah kr- 
tah. Yasmat siikiimarataram 
pradhanam tasmad ucyate : 
Prakrteli sukumarataraiii na 
kimcid astiti me matir bha vatiti 
purusasya. jMraha: Sa drsta 
purusena katham nivartate 
prakrtih. Atrocyate : Ya drstas- 
mlti punar na darsanam upaiti 
purusasya. Yatha kacit kulastrl 
sS-dhvi svagrhadvari sthita 
purusena sahasaivagatena drsta 
sahasaiva vrklamana tvaritam 
grham pravista. Sa evam matva, 
drsta’ham aneneti, na punar 
darsanam upaiti purusasya. 
Evam prakrtih paramatmana 
purusena jfianacaksusa drsta. 
Sa savrida kulastrivan na punar 
darsanam upaiti purusasya. 
Tasyaih ca nivrttayam puruso 
moksarh gacohati,^ 


, repctent plus ” C’est pour cette 
cause oue la Del iv ranee s ’ef- 
fect iie ot non pas par le fait do 
voir la Nature/’ 

Kepondant a tons nous disons: 
“Vous considen-ez Is vara com me 
la cause, inais votre opinion 
r’est pas corj-ecte. Poiirquoi ? 
Parce (lu’il n’a pas de gunas. 
Isvara no possede pas les trois 
gunas, tandis (lue le monde les 
possede : la cause et Teffet 
seraient done dissemblables; 
pour cette raison Isvara ne pent 
pas otre la cause. La Nature 
seulc est donee des trois gunas : 
comme le monde en est done 
aussi, nous savons quo Ja 
Nature est la cause. Pour la 
meme ‘raison TAme non plus 
ne doit pas otre consideree 
comme etant la cause, car elle 
n’a pas de gunas. 

II n’est pas correct non plus 
de considerer la spontaneite 
comme la cause du monde, car 
elle est au-dela du domaine de 
la perception et de Tinference. 
Par la perception nous voyons 
d’abord la cause et puis reffet. 
Par rinference nous servons de 
ce qui a dte vu par la perception 
pour calculer le passe et le 


Kuraunu Iscontin r/m hahnu jxtre Hr(thh(H'(u)i ra\ 

Fi'djQh hdthdfn virquyata i ijdhfdh Kvlah Hrdbhllras (d tl 

* The commentary on this Karika, both in the original Sanskrit and 
in its Chinese version, i ntro(lnc(8 an “ U tBntia ” discusHiori as to Dvaru, 

Pnrusa, Svahhava, and Kalu as first piinciplce. The words intiodncing 
these discussions, with a little readjustment, form the following K&riks — 
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futuf, que nous connaissons par 
ce moyen. 

Si vous dites que nous pou- 
vons le savoir par dpfavacana 
( c*est-a-dire par les vers cites 
plus haut ), c’cst encore incor- 
rect, car Topinion qui y est 
expriniee est complctement 
erronee ; ce n’est done pas un 
aptavacana. 

On pouiTa dire : “II y a encore 
quelques autres opinions. II y a 
des homines qui considerent le 
temps comme la cause ; ainsi 
il est dit dans une stance : “Le 
temps mOrit tout ce qui existe, 
il detruit tout ce qui existe ; 
quand le monde dort, le temps 
veille ; qui pent tromper le 
temps?*’ Toute chose derive du 
temps; e’est pourquoi on atteint 
la Delivrance sans la vue de la 
Nature.” 

Nous repondons : “ L’opinion 
qui considere le temps comme 
etant la cause est erronee, car- 
le temps ne se trouve pas parmi 
les trois categories, la Nature, ses 
produits et I’Ame, qui renferm- 
ent toute chose qui existe. En 

This baa been put forward aa :the iiaBBing Karikg in the traditional 
Bcventy composed by It^varnki’s^a^ excluding the last three which detail the 
“ SainpradSya. ” The late Bal Gangadbara Tilak who suggested this 
ingenious reconstruction was dcubtleas aware of certain difficulties and 
inconsistencies of interpretation presented by the present text of the 
Mstharavrtti and not absent even in the Cbinese version of it by 
Paramartha. We allude to this topic here merely to show that the text of 
Mathara aB well as of Parainartha has suffered considerable corruption 
and interpolation. 
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' dehors des trois categories il 
n’y a rien ; elles ne rcnfernient 
pas le temps ; nous savons done 
qiie le temps n’existe pas. Ce 
! qu’on appelle temps est uno 
modalite d’lin pioduit ; le temps 
passe, c’est un produit passe, et 
le present et le futur sont do 
memo des produits presents et 
futurs. Nous savons done quo 
“ temps ” n’ost qu’unc epithete 
des produits. Pour cette raison 
nous considerons la Nature* 
comme etant la vraio cause. ” 
Un homme qui a acquis cette 
vraie connaissance, arrive a 
voir bien et pleinement la 
Nature, apres quoi celle-ci se 
cache et se separe de I’Ame 
operant ainsi la Delivrance do 
rAme. C'est pourquoi il a 6t© dit* 
** Excessivement delicate est la 
Nature ; je pense qu*il n’y a rien 
( delicat ) comme elle.” 

On pourra demander : “Quand 
la Nature a ote vue, pourquoi 
se retire-t-elle ? ” Nous repon- 
dons: 

J*ai rmintenant efe tme ” 
aUyrs elle se cache et nc sc jnontre 
plus.'* De rneme qu’une femme 
de bonne famille, vertueuse par 
nature, est couverte de confusi- 
on et se cache quand un homme 
vient a la voir a rimprovistc, 
de m§me la Nature, quand P- 
Ame vient a la voir bien et 
pleinement, se retire et se cache, 
et rAme reste completement 
i isolee. 


10 
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( iv ) The Chinese, Japanese, and* Corean versions of 
the Vrtti. 

Dr. Takakusu has not given suffiicient data on the point : 
but such variants as he has occasionlly noted at times go to 
confirm the authenticity of the Sanskrit of Mathara as against 
the Chinese of Paramartha in places where the two differ. For 
instance : — 

Page 980, Note (i): Takakusu’s emendation against the 
concurrent testimony of his sources is not substantiated by the 
Sanskrit original, where also we read : “ Nanu duhkhebhya eva 
jijnasa samutpanna kathaih tesam evabhavaya karanatvam 
iipayati. The discussion is perfectly intelligible in Sanskrit 
but might have been misunderstood by one or the other 
of the translators. That Paramartha is not above occasion- 
ally misunderstanding even the words of the Karika follows 
from his rendering of the word “ parasparakutahetukam ” in 
KarikS, 31 by sans etre mis en action par autre chose ” — 
assuming that Takakusu has rendered his Chinese properly 
As the learned Doctor truly says : “ II dit juste le contraire.’ 
Compare also page 1049 Note ( i ), where also Dr. Takakusu 
asserts : lo traducteur a mal compris.” 

Page 986, Note ( 1 ) : The instance of smoke and fire absent 
in the Chinese but given by the Japanese commentator is also 
given by Mathara. 

Page 989, Note ( 6 ). The reading Bsabha or Nirgranthika 
possibly corresponds to the Jivakas of the original. Mathara 
quotes in the passage the views of the Buddhists as well as 
the Jains, although a Buddhist translator might have felt 
somewhat uncomfortable in translating them literally. Hence 
perhaps the confusion in Paramartha. 

Page 1022, Note ( 1 ) : The wrong number 13 is warranted 
by the Sanskrit of Mathara. The Corean text is evidently 
improving upon what might have been an original oversight. 

Page 1053, Note (1): Karika 63 together with its com- 
mentary is absent in the Chinese. Takakusu concludes from the 
circumstance that the Karika might have been an interpolation 
subsequent to the date of Paramartha ( A. D. 546 ). But the 
motive for the interpolation is not obvious. Mathara does 
contain the Karika and gives a brief Vrtti on it. It is therefore 
probably an accidental omission* 
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Page Note ( 1 ) ; Dr. Takakusu notes that the first 
two stages of the “ 3isyaparampar5 in Karika 70 are given by 
three of the four texts used by him as : 

Kapila......Asuri Pahcasikha and VindhyavSsa 

It is the Corean te^t alone that refuses to bracket Vindhya* 
vasa with Pancasikha, herein agreeing with the Sniiskrit 
original. Clee '•ly the^'efore Paramartha ( who has much 
to tell us about Vinihyavasa in his “Life of Vasubandhu”) 
mast have been respomsible for introducing that name 
in his translation. That he is wrong in this follows from 
the singular “ tena ** of the original Karika. 

These few cases, v>hich might be typical of many more 
would go to prove the authenticity, and the antiquity of the 
Sanskrit of Mathara. 

( V ) The text-tradition of the Matharavrtti. 

In section ( iii ) we gave one proliable reason to account for 
the absence of complete agreement between Paramartlm’s 
Chinese version and its Sanskrit original. There is another 
reason also at work. Tlie present form of the Matluiravrtti 
f 3 xhibits many accretions and alterations made in the course c>f 
the trancriptional tradition. The oldest extant Ms. of the Vrtti 
is dated Sarr]v^t 1457. The text is hero written in fine old 
Devanagarl characters with Prstharnatras, generally coitocL 
with occasional marginal notes and additions, some of them in 
a different handwriting. The other known Mss. of tlie \rtti 
give more or less the same text, copying oven its error and 
introducing once in a while extra errors and additions. Now, 
the text of the Vrtti, even in its oldest Ms. seems to have bcmi 
evidently increased by incorporation of tlio .student.s marginalia, 
consisting mainly of elucidations of difficult points, definitions 
and derivations of specific words, and additions oi confirmatory 
quotations from texts more familiar to the student or to his 
teacher. Thus after the very first sentence of the Vrtti on 
Karika l—Asya aryaya upodghatali kriyato— the Mss. give a 
definition of Upodghata : 

Hthanav! nimifUi/h rakta ra srofa I 

Sawhavflhachjfihhidliumiki ca v podtjlmtcih sd vnjala ll 

And further on, in connection with the explanation of Ekan- 
tatyantato’bhavat ” we are treated with a rather elaborate 
proof of the futility of medicines and the greed of medical men, 
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in which context occur the following familiar lines introduced 
with Bhavanti catra slokah ’* : — 

Punar dahdh samutpannah puna?* jatai ca vepafhuh I 
Badhate ca punar hikka jvaras ca punar dgatah W 
Puspitdksah saldkl ca kusthi kdyacikitsakah I 
Prcchanti halahhisajam katium te ddraka nirtcih II 
Ydnikdni ca muldni yenakemi capemyet I 
Yasmaikasniai ca ddtavyam yadvatadra hhaiyiiyati II 
Vaidya Vaidya nainas tubhyam kmpitdsesaindnava I 
Tvayl vinyastahharo'yan?, Krtantah sukham, edhale W 

These lines are absent not only in Paramartha but also in 
Gaudapada. Another elaboration of which the responsibility 
can safely be thrown upon the student-copyist occurs under 
Karika 23, where the Matharavrlti gives us a whole string of 
definitions directly taken from the Yogasutras of Patanjali, 
Gaudapada being merely content with the general statement ; 

“ Tatra Yania Niyamas ca Patanjale ’bhihitah.” And a like 
explanation has to be offered for the several quotations from 
Upanisads, Gita, Puranas, and stotras like the “ Hastamalaka 
( under st. 39 ). It is also quite in the manner of a student 
anxious to display his wares that under Karika 16 the analogy- 
“ YathS salilam ekaiti himavad dhimabhavena parinamati ’* is 
supplemented by two other analogies absent alike in Paramartha 
and Gaudapada : “ Yatha ca iksuraso rasika-khanda-matsarika- 
Sarkara-phanita-guda-bhavena parinamati, yatha va ksiram 
drapsya-dadhi-mastu-navanita-ghrtarista-kilata-kurcikadi-bha- 
vena parinamati ” — Paramartha himself for his part elaborating 
the first analogy as follows: “L’eau qui vient de Tatmosphere est 
au commencement d’un seul gofit. Elle se transforme des qu’- 
elle arrive sur la terre. Elle devient d’un gofit varie selon les 
diff6rents receptacles. Si elle est dans un vase d’or, son gofit 
est tres doux ; si elle est dans la terre, son gofit differe selon la 
qualite de la terre.” A somewhat similar motive underlies the 
elaborate description, under Karika 38, of the way in which not 
only the Akasa ( which is what Paramartha treats of ) but each 
one of the five elements can be, under specific conditions, 
alternately Santa, ghora, and mudha. And of a slightly different 
nature is the circumstance that while under KSrika 51 Para- 
martha details an Akhyayika to illustrate Danasiddhi ’* 
Mathara in the same place gives an Akhyayika for “uhasiddhi”, 
Gaudapada of course giving neither the one nor the other. The 
Itiumate source for all such Akhyayikas was probably the 
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•^astitaiitra, and there probably were separate akhySyikas 
current in connecaon w^'th each one of these siddlils. The fol- 
lowing very curious derivations of “A.haihkara” and “Bhagavan” 
])robably emanate from sc. me Pandit teacher of Lhe student- 
copyist : “ Catuhsastivarnaih* paradivaikhariparyantablu- 

dJieyair yat kimapy ahhidhiyate buddhya samarthya tat sakalam 
fi-dyanta-akaiahakara-varnadvayagrahcanenoparisthitapindlkrta- 
nukarina binduna hhusitah Pratyaharanyayena “ Ahamkara, ” 
ityabhidhlyate.*’ And also . “ Ata eva bhutanam utpattipralaya- 
vabodhanad ‘‘ bha iti ; agatigatipavijhanSd “ ga ” iti ; vidan 
yogi iti “ va ” ; anati, calatiti “ an Sakalavarnasainpradayad 
Ehagavan ity abhimanasiddhih.** 

Besides such elaborations our Mathara MSS. seem to have 
been compared with certain (taudapfida MSS. and even con- 
.taminated with them. One very clear case in point I shall 
here single out. Under Karika 18 the Matharavrtti gives two 
explanations of the phrase “Janmamaranakarananam pratiniya- 
mat *’ — Iha kecin nicajanmanah kccin madhyamajanmanah 
kecid utkrstajanmanah. Yadi punar ekah purusah syat sa ev?i 
nicakulotpannah syat sa eva utkrstakulotpannah syat ... otc.^.. 
Apare punar ittharhkaram varnayanti : Iha kascit kadacin 
rariyate tadaiva pare jayate. Yadyekah purusah syat tarlii 
ekasmin jayamane sarvepi 3ayeran...etc.... This last explana- 
tion is exactly that of Gaudapada. If a contamination willi 
Gaiiclapada Ms be not assumed we will liave to assume as ;ui 
alternative the existence of commentaries on the Karikas 
earlier than that of Mathara’ — an assuin])ti()n tliat vv^ould ])e Intnl 
to any theory which would regard the author of the Karibas as 
identical with that of the Vrtti translated into Chinc'sc^ by 
Paramartha. This process of contamination wo can observer 
taking place under our very eyes. Thus our oldest Mailiara 
MS. gives on fob 24 f> a marginal note directly taken from 
Gaudapada ; and the same is true of the explanation of “ prati- 
prati ” on fob 29 a. 

(vi) The Conclusion. 

While for a question of this nature we can always imagine 
a large number of possibilities, the only safe and probable con- 

A marginalia on folio 34 a explains how tlie number 04 is arrived ut. 
That the marginalia of one Ms. can in time become part uf ibo in 

another is a process familiar enougli to all who have to deal critically with 

We find more than one illustration of the process in our MSibara Mss. 
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elusion that all the facts above presented seem to warrant is 
somewhat categorically to be expressed as follows 

1. Original Mathara^The original of PaTamaxtlia 
3. Present Mathara = Original Mathara, mmus acci-' 

dental omissions (2 per cent), plus 
students’ interpolations (20 per 
cent), ])las contamination with 
Gaudapada (3 per cent) plus the 
extra Karika at the end together 
with its commentary to malce 
the total, of 70 + 3. 

3. Paramartha = Original Mathara minus intentional 

omissions and abridgements (20 per 
cent) intentional eleborations and 
additions (25 per cent). 

4. Oaudapada = Original Mathara minus intentional 

omissions due to condensing (25 per 
cent), pirns intentional additions (8 per 
cent). 

If the above can be taken as a fair account of what actually 
took place we will have to conclude, as against Dr. Takakusu’s 
theory, that Tsvarakrsna himself could not possibly have been 
the author of tlm Vrtti tliat was translated into Chinese by 
Parainartha cir. 450 A. D. When an old MS. actually gives 
the name of the Vrttikara as Mathara there seems to be no 
reason why one should disbelieve the statement. As to 
Parainartha, as he had not been a rigorously faithful translator 
we can yicrhaps understand why he omitted the name of the 
commentator. Now, Mathara more than a dozen times, 
addresses Isvarakrsna as Bhagavan ” and if A. D. 400 bo 
taken as the lower limit of Mathara the lower limit for Isvara- 
krsna cannot reasonably be placed later than A D. 200. He 
probably belong to the first century or the fiist half of the second 
century after Christ.^ 

* This (late is arrived at indepondonlly of the qiieation of the identity of 
fyvarakrsna with Vindhyavaga and the whole problem connected therewitlj. 
As Varsaganya’s cl:nm to the antliorship of the SasUtantra is not above 
BUSiJicion, and as tlje rcfereuc(^ 1o bis name in Vyasa’s Piltafi jalasiitrabhasya 
might be duo to liis having been, if anything, a f among aiithorily on Yoga, 
tlio non-mention of Varsaganya’s name by Mapuira, cr by Paramartha’s 
Chinese version for the matter of that, seems to 1)6 void of the literary 
and clironological importance tliat I’rofessor Keith seems to be inclined to 
ulttribut(‘ t(> it in page 60, note, of his hook referred to by ns at the on8( t. 



ANEW INSCRIPTION OF APAHADITYA 
OF V. S. 117(;. 

BY 

B. DiSlCAI.KAR M. A. 
diimlnr, \'/<il^ini, Mitseiim Unjlcof. 

The inscription which I edit here for tiic first time was 
discovered many years back in Somanatha Patau in Kathiawad. 
it was taken to Bombay, — when and how it is not known — and 
was lying there for maiiy years m the Town Hall, it has been 
now removed to the Archcxmloglcal section ol the Pi i nee of 
Wales Museum, Bombay. 

It IS inscribed on a slab of stone which boars above* tin; 
inscribed iiortion the representations of the sun and the moon 
and of a Sivalinga between these two, as we find in anotlior 
inscription of another Aparaditya of 8aka 1109, published 
in Ehi. Ind. XJ I p. 3;kT The inscribed portion measures 1', 4' in 
length and T', 1 ' in breadth. It contains 12 linos of writing, the 
last three or four of which cannot be cleaidy read, as that portion 
of the inscription is too much worn out. 

It seems to record, as is seen from the portion which can he 
clearly read, a gift of land in a garden at Sthanaklya Pataiia by 
J^aksamana Nayaka, who was the minister of Aparaditya. Tlu? 
grant was made by the minister at Somanatha Patana after 
bathing in the sea and worshipping the god Siva. Furthcjr 
details of the property granted and the name of the grantee are 
lost in the worn out portion. 

The Sthanaklya Patana is no doubt the old name of 
modern Thana near Bombay, over which the STlahara Aparaditya 
reigned. The wording of the present inscription is in many 
places identical with that of another copperplat(* inscription of 
the same king, published by Prof. K. B. Pathak in Vol. XXI 
1). 505 of J. B. B. R. A. S. (lur inscription coming from the 
province of Kathiawad, where Vikrama Sam vat had been com- 
monly used, is naturally dated in the year 1176 of tliat era, 
which is equal to 1041 of the Saka era. Tt is thus eiglit years 
earlier than Prof. Pathak’s inscription. Tin? minister 
Laksamana NSyaka and the king Aparaditya are tfie same in 
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The languaqe is Sanskrit, highly rhetorical, containinp: 44 
full verses and an incomplete verse at the end. As regards the 
orthographical peculiarities very few remarks are necessary : A 
conjunct consonant following/* is sometimes doubled, e. g. in 
( 1. 7 ), ( 1. 10 ), ( 1. 12 ), ( 1. 26 ), °f5^W 

( 1. 36 ) etc. PristhamUfi'as are used throughout the record. 
Many letters show archaic forms : The loop of 2 j is stretched 
much to the left hand, thus giving it an older form than that of 
the other letters. Similarly the older forms of the letters Ksa, 
A etc. are found used. The initial vowel / is used in a curious 
way, showing the form midway between the old one of three 
dots and the modern one, (1.25 first letter; 1. i4 first letter). 
The initial vowel e ( I 18 ) is expressed by a big elongated 
zero. 

As regards vocabulory, attention may be drawn to the 
word ( 1. 25 ) meaning ‘ many ’ used with the noun 
The poet wanted here probably to sanskritise the Gujarati word 
meaning * many For in Gujarati they do speak 
— * many women *. The use of the word for 

(1. 30) for the convenience of metre, also the useof^c^^TforJ^^iynJTT, 
(1.25), speak against the poetical abilities of the composer, 
though by the use of alliterations (e. g. in verses 1 and 35 ) and 
of ( e. g. in verses 12 and 29 ) he has tried to make his 
prasasti as attractive as possible. On the whole the result is 
that it does not rise above the level of the mediocre. The 
expression ( 11. 24, 29, and 31 ) for the- true form 

( 1. 21 and 32 ) is obviously for the sake of metre. 

The record begins with an obeisance to the god Siva and 
his wife Farvati ( verse 1 ) and to the god Visnu sleeping in the 
Ksirasagara. ( v. 2 ). Then the description of a family begin- 
ning with Uie name of JAGATSIMHA is given. He defeated 
MANDALIKA in a battle, ( v. 3 ). He built a temple of ( Siva 
named ) Vihjhalesvara in VAMANASTHALT (which is modern 
Vanthali, where the inscription was found ), ( v. 5 ). His younger 
brother was ARISTMHA ( v. 6). His son was KSEMANANDA, 
who was the best of the feudatory kings, (v. 8). The CAULU- 
KYAkingVlRA' HAVALA’S daughter PRIMALAJDEVl was 
married to him, (v. 9). They got a son named VIJAYANANDA,* 
who is extravagantly praised by the poet ( vv. 10-14 ). He made 
some additions to the temple of Vihjhalesvara in VSlmanasthall 

# Hi 9 name is spelt as VidySnanda in the 10th and 30th line^* 
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hy making a canopy, a toram and other constructions and in 
( the compound of ) that very temple he built another Siva 
temple facing the west ( v. 1? ). He also made a number of 
pious gifts ( V. ]8 ). 

After this, the poet turns to give, from the fifteenth lino on- 
w:u ds, an account of a RASTRAKUTA family in wbieh a great 
warrior named HDDALA was born(vv. 19 and2C). The ( 'aulukya 
sovereign, LAVANAPRABADA, seeing his bravery made, him 
his viceroy ( v. 21 ), He had a son named JA1TRA.STMHA 
( V. 23 ). His son was BHTMASIMHA who faught many 
battles against the enemies of the sovereign ViSALADEVA 
(vv. 25-29). Bhlmasirhha’s wife was MtNALADEVf, from 
whom he had a bcautiial and virtuous daughter named 
NAGALADEVI who is described in high flown language 
( vv. 28-20 ). 

This Nagaladevi was married to Vijayananda, the son of 
Ksemanand ( above referred to) ( vv. 31-32). Though Vijaya* 
nanda had many wives he loved Nagaladevi most, as 
Mukunda did Batyabhama ( v. 33 ). To them two sons named 
SAMANTASIMHA and TEJAHSIMHA and two daughters 
named HIRADEVI and TARADEVI were born { v. 34 ). Then 
a poetical description is given of Samantsimha, the descendant 
of Arisirhha ( v. 35 ) and of Tejahsimha ( v. 36 ). Hlradevi was 
married to a prince named LAVANYADHAVALA of the 
Caulukya family ( vv. 37-38 ). After a time Hiradevl died. 
Her mother Nagaladevi placed lier statue facing the cast in 
the inside of the temple of Vinjhalesvara ( v. 39 ). 

The inscription, then, inserts an account of a learned 
Brahmana family of Maunasa fjotro, in which Lavanyasarm& 
was born. He was the preceptor of Vijayananda. His younger 
brother was Narayana and his younger brother, again, was 
Dhandha. To him a son named Sridhara was born ( v. 41 ). 
Without telling anything more of this Sridhara the poet again 
speaks in high terms of Nagaladevi ( vv. 42-43 )• 

The inscription lastly begins to give an account of a 
learned Brahmana family from Anandapur, of Kapistbala (jofra 
in which one Govind was born. Just when the name of his son 
was to be engraved the work was abruptly stopped 1 

From the summary of the inscription given above it will 
be seen that it gives us much interesting information of the 
history of Kathiawar of the period when the peninsula was 
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under the power of the Caulukya (Vaghela ) sovereigns ©f 
Gujarat. As the opening portion of the first line of the inscrip- 
tion, which often contains the date, and its concluding 
portion, which sometimes contains the date if it is not given at 
the beginning, are left incomplete, we cannot know the date of 
of our record. But it is possible for as to suppose that it was 
inscribed sometime about V. S. 1346, since the first half of 
the verse 31 of our inscription is identical with the first half of 
the verse 3 of another unpublished inscription* of V. S. 
1346 . Both the inscriptions were discovered in the same 
place and refer to the time of the same feudatory King 
Vijayananda. Our inscription does not give the name of the 
Vaghela sovereign of Gujarat whom Vijayananda was serv- 
ing but the other inscription gives clearly his name as Sarahga- 
deva. We have no proof to say from which of the two 
inscriptions the first half of the verse was copied in the other. 
But this much is clear that we can assign our inscription to 
about V. S. 3346. 

Our inscription gives us some account of two feudatory fami- 
lies of the Caulukya sovereign — one named Rastrakuta; 1 the 
name of the other is unfortunately not given in both the inscrip- 
tions. These two families were connected with each other by the 

^ The inscription is given below : — 

?T^TrTPT: W \ W 

gfcr^ioiT*. ii 

^15 II II 

ffi'TTey: 1 1 

I* y 

m ^2: W 

?l^RT II II 

^^l^trRTR: 5^^ II 

^11 

II II 

f Another Rastrakuta family was feudatory to the family of Vijayananda 
as is seen from the other inscription. 
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marriage of Vijayananda with^NagaiadevI. The more important 
item which our inscnption tells us is that ALridimhaV family, in 
which Vijayananda was born, was connected by marriage bonds 
with the imperial family of the VaghelSs of (liijarat. as the 
Vaghela sovereign Viradhavala had given his daughter Prhnala- 
devi in ina'Tiage to Fsemananda from whom Vijayananda 
was born. The family relation of these three families may then 
be shown thus — 

( ) 

[ i 1 

— j=:rr=r==^ 

^^11 

Jagatsimha, the elder brother of Arisirhha is said in our 
inscription to have defeated Mandalika in battle (v. 3). This 
Mandalika is no doubt the ruler of the Cudasamcl, family that 
was ruling at Vanthali ( Vamanasthali). He is said to have 
defeated Mahammedans and adorned the temple of Neminatha 
on the Girnar with gold plates. t From the statement of the 
inscription it seems that he was defeated and driven away from 
Vanthali, wliere Jagatsiirilia’s family ruled at least upto the time 
of Vijayananda. P^or Ra Mahapaia, a descendant of Mandallka 
reconquered it from Amarasimha and Tejasirhha.^ 

We are elsewhere told that the Caulukya (Vaghela) soverigti 
Viradhavala soon after his accession undertook an invasion 
againstJ:> Vanthali, accompanied by his minister, and defeat- 
ed and slew the two brothers of his wife, Sangana and Chamu- 
nda, who were ruling at Vanthali, but who refused to pay 

* Favonred by LavanaxjrasSda. 

§ Favoured by VisSladeva. 

X Feudatory of SSrahgdeva. 

II Married to Caulukya LSvauyadhavula, of whojii nothing more iw 
known. 

f Kathiawad Gezetteer p. 496. 

^ ibid p. 681. 

$ Bombay Qazetieei, Vol. 1, part I, Hiatory of Gujarat p. SOO. 
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tribute to Vlra^lhavala. From the present inscription and another 
of V. S. 1346, noted above, we find that VanthalT was ruled over 
by Jagatsirhha's family. All this puts before us a difficult 
problem of the history of Vanthali of the period. That th« 
Cudasamas were ruling at Vanthali before Jagatsirhha, on 
behalf of his Caulukya sovereign, defeated Mandalika, is shown 
above. We can, therefore, suppose that after Mandalika wa.s 
defeated and driven away, Viradhavala appointed the brothers 
of his wife — Sangana and Camunda, to rule at Vanthali, but 
upon their refusal to pay tribute to him they were slain and; he 
appointed Kshemananda (or perhaps his father Arisiihha) to rule 
at Vanthali and also gave his daughter in marriage to him. 

The inscription does not tell us why the two Brahmana 
families have been mentioned in it ; but it seems that Shridhara 
was the poet who composed the inscription and he was probably 
related to the other family of Kapisthala gofra by his maternal 
side. If this is true both families were Nagara Brahmana 
families, as it is distinctly mentioned that the other belonged 
to Anandapur which is no doubt modern Vadanagar, the home 
of the famous class of NSgara Brahmanas. It is moreover seen 
that the other inscription copied above was composed by another 
poet named Madhava, also a Nagar Branmana ( of Vicitrapura 
i. e. Vadanagara ). 

TEXT.^ 
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From tlic original stone and a rubbing in the inmseum. 


[ i*j 

[ II "i * ] 

[11 

?*rTnf i 

II 3 5:Hm<T 

Cx Oy j 

... II r i 

[ i * ]- 



Ah fiiCnmp/Hfo Tvf^oriptiou Itt thp Knjhn/ Muhi-hih. 
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• ^ ti ^ 

[rfs 'Tmrt i J 

't ¥tff?T: II 'J ^n[>m5]f^; 'sfr^iP^HTI*!?- 

1 ip^f; TJ^sTIH^SF^^cS^Ttf^: II « 5,^ 

«= [ It i [ ft ] 3RIT5f^?fr*n<5rii^ I ^ 

55ifti^r?5r?i??5^i55r^55i^*isr>Ti i“ 

^ [I ] ... . .5nra?T ^ftiT 

g^r^iTJT: 11 ^ <i ^ftrTTrf^tfsT- 

'll ] flraT4?ft ft^ft 

^ ^<rmro f^rnr 

II I?, itR 

11 '^f^«h[55tipsnW»Tir?^: ^fJT5!?^T *R^: I ^fn: 

■^^ra^f?yr(^?r»w*ri«,TTpiffr^Tt>TiH»Tf«»f irot >inift^egit»r^- 
f5fe?f f I^R-. 1% 

1 ’ [ it 'I 3 * ]. . .^T^ ?UT 

?mT5T ?n^ I ^t^fi*Tfn*r!TrrT»T^?r ?R>Tft?Rr^;?. 

4f5n I1 1^ =ifr^W5r5< 

Is [II*] HTT^op^^r: ii i^ 

»-frftfr^^T|!Tc!«n’TP>f ’T<‘d'i‘<'>i ^ M H^{ l3Tfti ?5ip 

I’- I1 1^ II #1 ftr^^Tf^mipi I <Tfti»Tif»T»T^ 

lll ^ai^^HTft [feTnfjWJTTft 

^Tft ’ t: i »Tftnt^«rf ftr^JTrf'T ft^i^rff ii ic 

I’l Md l TR ^^Rr^H^Pg^: yy?roTr^^"fd< ]l ^H^T: 

sn^oq^rdl^^: 1 ^^??¥Tf%^^PPf^l%^q' i T ^g Tl ^d r^f?^rq’; «ft- 


2 Bead 

3 ^9: 9 fir may be the letters wanting. 4 Read 5. This line ia 

unnecessary 0 Head $fqf 
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' 6 : tin 1 ? 5 : l 

II ^*1 fiqqr^iWt i ^.^fi f^rerr 

II cr^>TiT>ic5[^]^HHfitsT«:'Tt=3TiH ^^ 5 ;: I ’T^Tr*r?i>T^- 

«r^fq^f5i?rf^^^: II ^ s ?r2[^ JT^7Tf5^??reiT 
7f J3 t^ I n 

oinftHn’TlfT ?PTU%3T?ic5e-Tftvn[^] ¥fTai%f:: 

[II ?g] CmajJiTt KTJT3T^cTt4 T0TsiTJT[5r f^]^ ^^?nir 
r|¥«T ^I'l-l'Wfl^S^JTT^f rf^ I 

rl% II ?re?T 

I TI%: ^llf^f/T Tftu ^ q^T 

H^wn II ?.'J ^JmTqr 5=rFg?n ^ 1 % »T»l55^^'l 

^raqf^csqjqnT q^qi qinqiqrq^’k \\<c ?r i"^ 

jqi ^r^if N^q[f4j?5?n% nrfnpTPcr: 

nfa 1 qroft cserTTi^^ 

j^rn-rf: 1 % 

^3 fjnrqi qtfrr n 55Tfef^ 

m^?rTJni%>TO'T ^?Trit 1 3?i?f^TH<TlrT- 

5=t?nq^T: q g% 

?IT*Tg\5ft qftr II 50 qR: «fti%3raT5T^t S^JTrST^ I 

sift^^ET: I «fT>T5n»Tg^'T^ n 5 ^ 1 " 

fq qq^mg qqi^qfq 1 qr^mqr^ Hfq’n'sqq^qTqrq- 

q;iqt1%: II 3 5 [ «ftqT35maf^ ]: «f%3IT§^?T^-. Heft II 

^*151:1^?^ q»Tr ?Tiq^€r 

esTqs +■ q:©^ <?m I q^s^qil [^■h i ri « ; 1 3Trqf- 

^!g[*Rn]^ q 5ni^«TRf<f%5 

q^Tq^q; ^itiraf^: iql; 11 3'^ q-. nr^^nt ^iqqqr 

7-^ The lineB are nnneceBsary. 
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?5^ 7r.TT 

V ■: ^. : ?r^^3 f^rq^T ^ i5yr^<RTsra^l H ^ 5rTgiwI^7- 

113'^ n?iiqi T 

cT^^i HTrfT H^pre^fwPTJTins?^'! I Hm 

f%3^TiPT n^TniT nlCmr^ wrt^ n 5^ 

'^N-S-sfSgr^H^cJT*^ ^<51 Hr T" 

i e fw Hi^fj; I 5n»T^\4l5r|''fT: 

II ^O T5r5t:^t;PT^^T^fHHTHWTH?rH'ffriH^^g[R‘3n%Htf^HTni 
| H]^^ 55T^H?j’5Xwft n^: i qtmHl'^fT SKT^JOT l” 

3 1 ^T^l%irrfT »4iiHTHH 

II Hril -H H!?ri ^ =31 liiTT ^ HI^T H ^fS- 

H I JTI*T55^5fT fHHTnPtHI HHH HHlft HUT 
3^ II ••'^ vIh^H Tfl- 

'TT'^’- 'HU^rFToJ^sHHi II •'3 
I ^r3TTfH’JT% 

3 3 flTS^; T^Cim^TTHT *71^^ || i-»- q'T 

f^gT:i#'?g?:fg;^^H crrHfn^'m 


9-11 The lines arc unnecessary. 

12 



tHE HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE PALLAVAS,* by C. S. 

SrinivaSAOHARI, M. a„ Junior Professor of History, Paohaiyappa’s 

College) Madras. 

The late Dr. V. A. Smith used to speak of the Pallavas as 
one of “ the mysteries of Indian history.” Thanks to the in- 
dustry of modern archaeologists, the mystery may now be said 
to have been more or less cleared up, and the history of this 
brilliant and gifted race, to whom Southern India owes so 
much, is no longer one of the dark spots in the history of India. 
It is a remarkable fact that previous to 1840, the very existence 
of this great nation had been completely forgotten. Inscriptions 
then began to come to light, and at first people were inclined 
to connect them with the Pahlavas or Indo-Parthians of the 
Punjab, though how they were supposed to have found their 
way from the banks of the Indus to the Godavari was a pro- 
blem which no one attempted to explain I It is now fairly cer- 
tain that the Pallavas were an indigenous Naga race, whose 
chieftains were viceroys of the Andhrabhrtyas, and inter- 
married with them. On the break-up of the Andhra power, they 
set up as independent rulers. Their capital was Kaiici, one of 
the seven sacred cities of India, and a famous University town. 
It was to KaficI that young Mayurasarman came with his 
tutor for his education, and thus conceived the idea of founding 
the Kadarnba dynasty. Hiuen Tsiang stayed a considerable 
time at Karicl, and was greatly struck with it. The Pallavas 
were the hereditary enemies of th Calukyas, with whom they 
waged a perennial war. In 642 A. C. they took Vatapi (Badami), 
the Calukya capital, and probably slew the great Pulikesin II. 
Both nations were themselves out in this mutual war of exter- 
mination and vanished from the page of history in the middle 
of the 8th century A. C. The greatest claim of the Pallavas 
Upon our attention is their contributions to Indian art and 
architecture. By their connections with the Visnukundins and 
the Vakatakas, they were the channel through which the 
culture of the Guptas filtered through to Dravidian India. 
Their chief remains are the wonderful Rathas, known as the 


^ Mysore, *Thk Wesleyan * Mission Press 1924, Pp. 24. 
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SSven PagodaM atMaliabalipuram, and the great relief-sculpture, 
the Punanoe of Arjuna. 

Professor Srlniv&sacharre little pamphlet does not claim to 
be an origirai contribution, or to contain any independent 
research upon his subject. But it is a lucid, scholarly and up- 
to-date summary of all that has hitherto been discovered about 
it. It is well-written and put together, and excellently printed. 
It might, perhaps, be more elaborately documented. 

H. G. Rawlinson 


The Sanskrit Drama in its. Origin, Development, Theory and Practice by 
A. Bcrriedale Koitb, D.O.L., D. Litt., Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1924 ( 218. ) ; 

Of the series of books in which Prof. Keith has given to the 
world in such quick succession the outcome of the prolonged 
and conscientious labours of a massive intellect, endowed with 
inexhaustible and almost insatiable powers of application, his 
latest is probably his most characteristic work. A part of the 
ground has been already covered by such standard works as 
Levi’s “ Theatre Tndien ”, Konow’s das Indische Drama,” and 
Winternitz’s “ Gescichte der Indischen Literatur” and the con- 
tributions of Jacobi and Lindenau ; and yet Prof Keith has 
made his own all that he has touched ; ho receives nothing on 
trust ; his judgment penetrates and re-forms the whole, while 
his industry has added new material everywhere. We liave 
thus for the first time in English a comprehensive treatise on 
the Sanskrit Drama, richly documented and lucidly arranged. 

Prof. Keith’s book is divided into four parts. In the first 
he deals with the origin of the Sanskrit Drama. After a brief 
reference to the dramatic elements in the Rgveda and in the 
Vedic ritual and a discussion of the famous Mahabhasya passage 
( III. 2. Ill ), he points out the close connection between the 
Indian Drama and Religion and disposes of the theories of 
Hillebrandt, Konow and Pischel. Prof. Keith hesitates, and 
it is creditable to him that he hesitates — to endorse the theories 
of Windisch about the Greek influence on Sanskrit Drama ; but 
he has given all the pros and cons of the problem, in which 
his learnings lie obviously on the side of the pros. In Part II 
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he deals with the chief dramatic writers and their works, devot- 
ing special attention to the dramatic style and art, to the 
language and metre. He has given an analysis of the most 
important plays and has illustrated his remarks with plenty of 
quotations. A chapter on the characteristics and the achieve- 
ments of the Sanskrit drama brings this part to a close. In the 
third part he expounds and criticises the Indian Dramatic 
Theory. In the last he gives an idea of the ancient Indian 
theatre, the actors, the mis-en-scene and the audience. For the 
two Indexes at the end, all students of Sanskrit literature ought 
to feel grateful, as also for the rich mine of bibliographical 
information contained in the footnotes. 

The value of Prof. Keith’s book is obvious. It would be 
ungracious, and also impossible within the space at our disposal, 
to discuss all the issues raised in it. Our main complaint 
against Prof. Keith is that as a critic of Sanskrit drama he is 
lacking in imaginative sympathy. The poets can never be free 
from the conventions of their art and the trammels of their 
social environment. To condemn Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti 
and the Indian Drama because they accepted a Brahmanical 
view of life and did not conform themselves to the Greek 
canons of the dramatic art is to show an incapacity to rise 
superior to one’s own immediate environment. The critic, or 
rather the lover of poetry ought to have the Yogi’s power of 
entering int(; other minds, forgetting his own for the time 
being. And if a universal canon of literary criticism is possi- 
ble, it ought to make a plentiful allowance for the genius of 
each literature. 

Nowhere does Prof. Keith show a greater insensibility than 
in the way he speaks of the Uttararamacarita. All that he can 
say of the third act is : ‘The scene in Act III when Sita sees 
and forgives her spouse, is admirable in its delicacy of the 
portrayal of her gradual but generous surrender to the proof 
that, though harsh, he deeply loved her.’ On the contrary, 
according to him, ‘the last act, however, reveals Bhavabhuti at 
his best.’ 

We cannot also agree with Prof. Keith in the ideas that he 
holds about the Trivendrum dramas. We intend publishing in 
the next issue of the Annals a detailed examination of the Bhasa 
problem by a colleague and shall therefore reserve our coip- 
ments. 
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• The book lieeds a list of correcticns. We note a few 
important ones ^ 

p. 27, 1. 15, than ? ( probably, when ) 

80. 1. 1^, for Tihelan read Chinese 

85. 1. 21, Pariparinaka 

149, 1. 10, Iravati does not beg hei' pardon 
152, Sq., for Duhsanta read Dusifanta 
186, Note 1, 1. 1, 

191, 1. 6, slay 

197, i. 2 of the 3k. jaJpatorakraweiia 
201, 1. 4 of Sk. St. 3, omit ca. 

V. G.P. 


A rRACTICAL SANSKRIT DICTIONARY with Transliteration, Accon^ 
tuation and Ktymologica] Analysis throughout, by A. A, MaCDONNELL) 
Oxford Univoraity Press, 1924 (39 8.) 

We have to thank the Publishers for their having presented 
to the Institute the valuable reprint of Prof. Macdoneirs Dic- 
tionary. It is a photographical reproduction of the original 
edition of 1892 and as such marks the triumph of the photo, 
mechanical art. It is historical and etymological and at the 
same time practical and handy, although on accounts of its 
being very compactly printed, it is more copious than other 
European lexicons. 

It is a pity that the publishers have decided to give a re- 
impression, when obviously a revised edition was necessary. A 
very long list of words, from the very works, to which the Dic- 
tionary claims to a vocabulary, could be quoted which either do 
not appear in the Dictionary or are insufficiently or incorrectly 
explained. Sanskrit lexicography has certainly made vast 
strides with the publication of the St. Petersburg Lexicon, and 
yet much remains to be done in the field of lexicography. 
Prof. Macdonell has not sufficiently utilised Prin. Apte’s Dic- 
tionary and has treated only with scant courtesy the ‘native’ 
lexicographers. It was worth while having removed some of 
these short-comings when a new edition was contemplated. 

V. G.P. 
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THE SUTTANIPATA, one of the oldest canonical books of the Budhistl^ 

for the first time edited in Doyanagari characters by P|V. Bapat, M.a., 

the Aryabhushan Press, Poona 1924 (Rs. 4.) 

Prof. Bapat has laid the Indian student of Pali under a dis- 
tinct obligation by having published an edition of a cliof -d' 
of the worlds’ literature in Devanagari characters. Prof. Bapat 
does, however, an injustice to his edition when he styles it 
modestly as a Devanagari edition. It is in fact an ideal edition 
of the work, containing as it does various readings, extracts 
from the commentary, footnotes indicating parallel passages 
based on Franke’s articles in the ZDMG and in part due to the 
labours of Prof. Bapat himself, a very comprehensive introduc- 
tion and three indexes. We wish that now that there is no ex- 
cuse for it, the Indian Universities will treat the Pali literature 
with less narrow-mindedness and admit it in their curricula as 
a part of the great Sanskrit literature, which it actually is. We 
also hope that it would be possible for Prof. Bapat to give similar 
editions of the Pali Nikayas- They would not only be an in 
estimable boon for the Sanskrit student ; they would wipe out 
an old blot on the Indian culture, V G P 

The Written statement and Oral Evidence of S. N. Haji, Esq, Manager 

Scindia S. N. Co ^ Rangoon, before the Indian Mercantile Marine 

Committee, 1924. 

Mr. Haji has done us the compliment of sending the pam- 
phlet for review to us. He evidently gives us credit for 
serving the India of to-day by serving the India of old. If it be 
true that in searching the past we very often build for the 
future, we surely deserve the compliment. Mr. Haji has valiently 
defended the right of India to develop a merchant fleet and we 
wish we could have, on our side, replied effectively to the argu- 
ments of his critics that Indians at no epoc had been adventurous 
mariners. While confessing an inbility to deal with the question in 
detail, we may just point out that Prof. Sylvain Levi’s article on 
the Ramayana (Journal Asiatique, 1918) conclusively shows that 
the Indians had an intimate knowledge of the Indian ocean, 
that the Divyavadana and the Brhatkatha (1st centary A.D, or 
B. C.) are full of sea-stories, and that a good many sea-stories in 
the Arabian nights are derived from Indian sources. The only 
question that remains to be answered is : can a nation regain its 
old instincts after a lapse of ten or twelve centuries ? It is for 
the young men of India to render the answer. 


V. G.P. 
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A brie:^ sketch 

OF 

THE PURVA-MIMANSA SYSTEM. ^ 

( An address deli rercd bij P. V.Kane, M.A.,LL. M., 

Vakil, High Court, Bontban, on the openinu of 
the Mimunsa Vkhjrdaija at J’oonn on 
10th Axigust lO.tl). 

1 deem it a great honour to have Dteen invited to address 
this assembly on the auspicious occasion of the opening of the 
Mimansa Vidyalaya in Poona. My feelings are somewhat 
mixed on this occasion. I feel great diffidence in undertaking 
the task entrusted to me. The proper person to deliver aji 
address on the opening of a school for Mimafisa is one wIhj 1ms 
made a lifelong and profound study of that .%stra. It would 
have been a most fortunate thing if the authorities of this )iew 
institution had been able to secure the services of an eminent 
Mimansist and Sanskrit scholar like the Ilon’ble Mahamaho- 
padhySya Dr. Ganganath Jha. But 1 was told that owing to 
ill-health that eminent scholar could not grace this occasion. 
I have great admiration for the Sikshana-prasaraka-rnandali of 
Poona that has been rendering yeoman .service for over thirty 
years in the cause of education in all its stages in the Bombay 
Presidency. The Mimansa Vidyalaya is to be maintained 
under the auspices of such a worthy body. I have been lor 
some years a student of the Mimansa, though a very indifferent 
one. When, therefore, the authorities of this institution asked 

me to preside on the occasion of the opening of the Mimafisa 

Vidyalaya I could not refuse. I, however, hope that you will 
pardon me if I do not fulfil what you have a right to expect 
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from one who ventures to preside on such an occasion as this. 
My only excuse is my inability to say * no * to the authorities 
of this institution on account of my regard for the good work 
they have been doing and my great love for the MimafisS. 

1 propose on this occasion to give a brief outline of the 
history of the MlmSfisa, of the contents of the Purva-mlmftflsa- 
shtra, of the Sanskrit literature on the MimSIisa, of the contribu- 
tion of the Mimallsa to the thought and philosophy of India, of 
is rtules of textual interpretation and their application to the 
DharmaiSstra, of the necessity of codifying the Hindu Law 
and last, though not the least, of the utility and advisability of 
starting a special school for MimSfisS in these days. 

The word Mimaflsa goes very far into antiquity. In the 
Hifttor of the Sarhhita (VIL 5. 7. 1)' it is said ‘ the 

word MlmSfisS. expounders of Brahma discuss (the question) 
whether (a day) should be omitted or not ; on 
this (they) say that it must be left out.’ Here the word 
* Mimansante ’ is used in the sense of investigating a doubtful 
point and arriving at a conclusion thereon. In numerous other 
places similar doubtful points introduced by the words ‘ the 
expounders of brahma say ’ are put forward without employing 
the word ‘mimansante* (e. g. Tai. S, II. 5. 3. 7). In the T&ndya- 
mah&brahmana (6. 5. 9) we read ' one should not discuss the 
merits of a Brahmana.’ ^ In another passage of the same Brah- 
mapa, the form ‘ mlmSfiseran ’ occurs (23. 4. 2).^ In the Eausl- 
taki Brahmana, the form ‘ mlmafisante ’ occurs very frequently. 
Bor example, in one place (II. 9) it is said ‘they investigate (the 
question) whether oblation should be offered to fire when the sun 
rises or before the sun rises’ and, after making remarks on each 
of the two alternatives, the conclusion is established that the 
oblation is to be offered before sunrise.^ In another place, the 
word * mimafisante ’ is used and the opinions of Paihgya and 
Kausitaki are opposed to each other (Kausitaki Br, 26. 3). 
The word ‘ ralmaflsR ’ occurs in the Kausitakibrahmana (18. 4) 

‘ now begins the discussion of the paridhSna (conclusion) itself.’ 
In the Kftnva recension of the Satapatha BrShmana we have 
the word Mlmafisa (S. B. E. Vol. 26 p. 25, note 1)* In the Upa- 
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nishftds we freqaently meet with the verb, la the Ch&ndogya 
(5. 11. 1) it IS said that several learned students like Pr&clna- 
tela Aupamauyava v.anie together and discussed the question 
‘who is the self, what is brahma"' In the Taittirlya Upanishad 
(IT. 8. 1) ooour the words ‘this is the (result or fruit oi ) discus- 
sion over Bliss.* From all these quotations it is clear that the 
verb ‘mlmftflsante* and the word ‘mimansft’ had from the re- 
motest times to the times of the Upanishads been employed to 
designate discussions of doubtful points in ritual or philosophy. 

In the Nirukta (chap. VII) we have a very interesting 
discussion about the form of the deities invoked at saorihees 
and in mantras and various views are put forward viz. that 
they have nn anthropomorphic aspect or that they have 
no such aspect and sc on. This very subject is discussed 
in the Purvamimafisasutra (IX. 1. 6-10), where the authori- 
tative conclusion seems to be that the deity in a sacrifice has 
ho corporeal form. Panini (III. 1. 6) has a special sutra to 
explain such forms as ‘ mlmS-fisate,’ ‘ bibhatsate ’ * &o. In 
the BaudhSyana (I. 4. 10) and Vasistha (22. 2) Dharmasutras 
we moot with the verb ‘mlmSfisante.* Some of the Dharma- 
sutras contain purely MlmSRsa rules and doctrines. The Gau- 
tama Dharmasutra says (1. 5) ‘ when there is a conflict of two 
texts of equal potency, there is an option.* Apastamba says 
(Dharmasutra 1. 1. 4, 8) ‘ a positive Vedic text is more cogent 
than usage that leads to the inference (of the existence of a 
Vedic text).” This resembles Jaimini*s dictum (1.3.3).“ In 
another place Apastamba (1.4. 12. 11) says ‘where an action is 
due to the finding of pleasure therefrom, there is no (inference 
of) Sastra/* This is the same as Jaimini’s teaching (in 
IV. 1. 2).^^ Apastamba seems to apply the word ‘ny&ya* to the 
maxims of Mlm&flsa (e. g. II. 4. 8. 13 and 11.6.14.13).'^ Apas- 

5 ^ 3 

A Vxitika on this says * ’ 
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11 The two sQtraB are * 2 

• I’or the first, compare Jaimini 
1. 3. 11-14 and VI. 7. 30 ‘ *rT ’ lor 

the second* 
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tamba (II. 6. 13. 11) bears a close resemblance to PurvamlmaRsft 
(VI. 1.15). The Mahabhasya of Patanjali speaks of Mlmafi- 
sakas (Kielhorn, Vol. I. page 239). Patahjali instances a Brah- 
man!, who studied Kasakrtsni i. e. the Mimansa propounded 
by Kasakrtsni (Vol. II. pp. 206, 249,325).’^ A Kasakrtsna is 
referred to as a teacher of Vedanta in the Brahinasutras (1. 4. 22). 
It is possible that the word Mimansa here does not stand for 
the Purvamimansa, but for the Vedantasastra. Patanjali gives 
the well-known example of Parisahkhya, ‘the five five-nailed 
animals may be eaten’ and remarks that this sentence implies 
that other animals are forbidden as food (Vol. I. p. 5). These 
considerations enable us to assert that centuries before the 
Christian era the doctrines of the Mimansa had been well de- 
veloped and that they had been embodied in the form of works 
before the time of Patanjali (140 B. C. ). This conclusion is 
further corroborated by the Srautasutras. Many, of the 
Srautasutras were composed several centuries before Christ 
and presuppose most of the general principles of interpretation 
that are embodied in Jaimini’s work. 


It is very difficult to arrive even at an approximate conclu- 
The e of Jaimini. His sutras do 

Jalmlnh*^^ ^ contain any express reference to Buddhist 

dogma and philosophy. The Mimahsasutra 
speaks of Dharmasastra ( VL 7.5 ) and Smrti ( XII. 4.42 ). If we 
rely upon the interpretations of Sahara, the sutras of Jaimini 
presuppose the existence of the Kalpasutras (1.3.11) and of 
certain words borrowed from the Mlecchas ( I. 3.10 ). All 
these facts naturally render it highly probable that the sutras 
of Jaimini are not amongst the earliest products of the sutra 
period. The sutras of Jaimini stand in a peculiar relation 
to the Vedantasutras. It is to be noted that Jaimini refers 
to Badarayana as an authority in several places ( I. 1. 5, 
V. 2. 19, VL 1. 18, X. 8. 44, XI. 1. 64). In all these cases 
except one ( in X. 8. 44 ) the views of Badarayana do 
not appear to be different from those of Jaimini. Except in 
one case all the points on which Badarayana is cited are 
concerned with matters of ritual and there is nothing in the 
extant Vedantasutras corresponding to the views of Badarayana 
quoted in the Purvamimansasutra. The only exception is the 
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view of Bfidarayana that the counectioii between word and 
sense is eternal ( Porva M. 1. 1. which may K. said to 
correspond io the views underlv In.i:; Bnilunasutra ( T.3. t?8~-29 ). 
On the other hand in the BrahinLL:,utras Jaimini’s views are 
cited at least ten times ( I. 2. 28, I. 2. 31, 1. 3. 31, H >, 40 Til, 
4. 2, III. 4. 43, III. 4. 40, IV. 3. 12, TV. 4. 5, IV. i. 11 ). Tt is 
only in two cases out of these that it is possible to solort sutras 
from the extant Purvamimansa that seem to adumbrate the 
views attributed to Jaimini, viz. Brnhmasutra T. 3. 31 is 
parallel to Purvamimailsa Vi- 1. 5. and Bralunasiitra III. 2. 40 
to Purvaiuimafisa II. 1. 5. '* Besides in five out of these ten places, 
the views of Badarayaua are expressly cited in tlie Bralima- 
sutras as opposed to those of J aim ini ( 1. 3. 33, JII. 2. 41, 1 [ I, 4. J, 
III. 4. 19, TV. 4. 11 ) and in one ])iace as somewhat ditTeront 
( IV. 4. 7 ). It has furtlier to be borne in mind that in several 
sutras of the Brahrnasutra some Mimausa work dealiiif^ with 
similar topics is exp»*essly referred to e. g. Brahmasutra 111.3. 
33 and oiO contain the W(.)rds ‘ taduktam ' and refer to some such 
su/ras as Purvamiiuansa 111. 3, 0. and If. 3. 3. respectively. 
Similarly Brahniasutra Ul. 41 and 40 have in view the well- 
know’n Miman.sa-sutra ‘Srutidin^a cVc.’ ITk 3. 13. This state of 
things suggest.^ several pnibahle conclusions. I^h-cnn tlie fact 
that Jaiinini’s views are rited on topi(;s of /^mlniKn^idf/u and 
Badarayana’s on topics of Vedic sacrifices and miindiid' of 
ritual, it may be urged with good reason tliat both had com- 
posed works on Vedic riturd i.siic iutorj)r(’tat]on as well as 
on the interpretation of the Upauisliads. It is also probahle 
that, without there being ac-iial compositions of th(^ two 
acaryas on both the I ranchos (»f Sruti texts, ther(‘ was 
an oral tradition handed, down in tiudr respective sdu.'ols 
about the views held by tlu' founders of iin^ two systiuns on 
several moot points in the Vedic texts. The fornua* seems to 
be a more likely hypothesis. There is anotlicr hypothesis tliat 
there were several Jaiminis and several Badarayanas, all writing 
on the Purva and Uttara Miinans'i and tfiat tliey won' [iromis- 
cuously quoted without giving any hint as to their diffcn-ence. 
But this seems to me quite unlikely at so e.arly a dado. Tlie 
extant sutras going under the names of daimini and Badarayana 
are the final redactions of the teachings of the schools founded 

14 t 1* 3. 

i VJ* 1. 5 ; 1 111-2. 40=r^j’j^ 

w: I II, 1. 5. 
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by the two great aoaryas. But as the extant Brahmashtra oon^^ 
tains words like * taduktam ’ and the extant Purva-mimaiisS- 
Butra does not contain any allusion to the existence of a work 
dealing with the interpretation of the Upanishads it seems 
highly probable that the extant PurvamlmfifisS sutras are 
anterior to the extant Brahmasutras. 

The other authorities quoted in the Purva-mlmafisasutra are 
Jaimini himself ( III. 1. 4, VL 3.-4, VIII. 3. 7, IX. 2. 39. XIL 

1. 7 ), Atreya ( IV. 3. 18. V. 2. 18, VI. 1. 25 ). Aitisayana ( III. 

2. 43, VI. 1. 6 ), Kamukayana ( XL 1. 57 ), Karsnajini ( IV. 3. 17, 
VL 7. 35 ), Badari ( III. 1. 3, VL 1. 27, VIII. 8. 6. IX. 2. 33), 
LSbukayana ( VI. 7. 37 ). Of these the Brahmasutras also quote 
Atreya ( III. 4. 44 ), Badari ( IV. 3. 7. IV. 4. 10. III. 1. 11, I, 2. 
30 ) and Karsnajini ( III. 1. 9. ). 

As Sahara'* wrote his Bhasya at least before 500 A. D. and 
as he was preceded by the Vrttikara and also by other com- 
mentators on the sutras, the lowest limit to which the extant 
Purvamimansa sutras can be brought down is about 100 A. D., 
the highest limit being about 300 B. C. Yajnavalkya, who is 
comparatively an early writer and not later than 200 A. D., 
mentions Mimansa as one of the fourteen vidyas ( I. 3. ). If 
Apastamba’s references are made to a sutra on the Purva- 
mlmafisa, then the antiquity of the Jaiminlya sutra will be 
pushed back a few centuries even beyond 300 B. C> 

The Purvamimansa-sutra is divided into 12 books, each 
book containing four padas^ except the 3rd, 
-Tflf 6th and 10th, which contain eight padas each. 

mimiiisi-Bntni. Each pada contains several Adhikaranas (or 
topics for discussion ). Popularly there are 
supposed to be about 1000 adhikaranas. The Mlmafisasara- 
sahgraha of Sahkarabhatta attempts to make out this total, but 
other authorities like Madhava calculate a smaller number than 
1000. The conclusion established in each Adhikarana is called 
a Ny&ya. There are roughly speaking about 2700 sutras. It 
would be impossible to convey in the space at my disposal an 
accurate idea of the contents of this vast work. The following 
is a very brief resume of the contents : — 

I. The purpose of the work is the inquiry into what is 
dharma ; dharma is defined as a desirable object indicated by 

Vide JBBBA8 for 1928 pp. SB ft. for ^bara and Vfttikira. 
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a(Vedio) injunotive passage; the connection between word 
and senses is etemalV'theVelation of ridhi and arthavida, the 
latter fonning part of a.Eoonnected whole and therefor© being 
authoritative only as expatiating upon the injunctive passages; 

the meaning of the"mcrn^ra6- omployed in the ritual ir intended 

to be oonveyed^the Smrti rules like those on As^katriddha 
arc authoritative; in r, conflict between sruti and snird^ the 
latter is to be discarded, but if there is no conflict then smrti 
may be inferred to bc'based oti a lost sruti ; meaning of certain 
words borrowed from Miecchas is the same as is conventional 
among the latter ; usaps like the Holftka festival are authorita- 
tive ; grammatically ^correct words are to be employed and not 
upal)hraf)das like gdvtlforlo, cow ; identity of words used in the 
Vedas and in popular language; the primary meaning of 
a word is Skrti or class notion ; certain words like ‘ udbhid \ 
citra ‘ agnihotra \ ‘syena’ are names (namadheya) of certain 
rites and not subsidiary vidh is; such sentences as ‘the J^acrificer is 
the prastara or yupa ’-are arthavadas and not gunavidhis ; when 
there, is a doubt Hs to ^thc meaning of a word, the rest of the 
context should bo employed for determining the meaning. 

11. The principal "word in an injunctive passage is the 
verb, which, declares the result to be brought about; the 
performance of the acts enjoined in the Veda gives rise to an 
unseenipotency (Apiirva); actions are either principal or subordi- 
date; definition of principal and subordinate actions; illustra. 
tions of subordinate and principal acts ; the verbs ocurring 
do [not lay down as those in the Br&hmanas 

do ; definition : of mantra and BrShmana; definition of Bk, 
Saraa, Yajus*; Nigadas are Yajun ; how to determine what por- 
tion of a Yajus constitutes one sentence ; each different verb 
(ilikejjuhotij-.^yajeta, .dadati ) denotes a distinct act, liaving a 
separate unseen potency : illustrations of this ; difference of acts 
on the ground of number, appellation ( Sanjna ), difference in 
deity*; agnihotra is prescribed as a life-long duty ; agnihotra 
and other* rites prescribed* in the several Sakhas of the Veda 

are not so many distinct rites in each Sakha. 

« 

III. The meaning of Sesa ; Sesa is that which subaerrei 
the purpose of another; not only are substances, guna and 
samsk&ras se^, but^even rites are also sesa to the result, the 
result to the agent and the agent to certain acts ; in such 
s«Bt#iices as 'be cleanses the cup* the singular stands for the 
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plural ; illustrations of sesa and sesin ( subordinate and 
principal ); the primary meaning of a word is to be taken; means 
of determining the application ( viniyoga ) of texts viz., sruti, 
lihga, vakya, prakarana, sthana, samakhya ; rule of decision 
in case of conflict between two of these principles; the 
prohibition of speaking falsehood in DarSa-Purna-masa is 
a md/d and not an anuvada ; the prohibitions against killing 
or injuring a Brahmana are genereal and not restricted to the 
time of Darsapurnamasa : several examples of Vedic rules that 
are addressed to the agent and have no relation to the sacri- 
ficial act (such as wearing gold) ; the procedure to be followed 
as regards the principal is to be followed for the substitute also; 
the hiring of rilviks is to be done by the sacrificer and not by 
the adhvaryu and the sarhskaras such as shaving, paring the 
nails arc also to be performed on him ; only he who is learned 
in the Vedas is authorised to perform sacrifices. 

IV. Inquiry into what is Krafvarlha (what is enjoined 
for the sacrificial act, is therefore obligatory and if unperformed 
or badly performed will cause defect in the sacrificial act) and 
purumrlha (what is addressed only to the agent, is therefore 
not sucli as to cause defect in the sacrifice, if not obeyed); 
definition of punish artha ; illustrations of both; the Prajapati 
vow ‘ one should not see the sun rising or setting* is 'pitra- 
mrtha ; discussion of which out of two substances or actions 
is the pni/jojaka ; illustrations of ar/haka'nna and pratipattir 
kanna; the Sruti texts declaring the time, place and agent of 
certain actions are not arthavadas, but Niyamas (restrictive 
injunctions) ; what is the principal as opposed to the sesa so 
far described ; the description of rewards with reference to 
substances, sainskaras and subsidiary acts are merely artha- 
vadas ; the maxim of Visvajit, viz. that all such rites as 
Visvajit for which no reward is proclaimed by the texts have 
heaven as their reward ; Kamija rites have as their reward the 
object desired and not svar()a\ Vaisvanaresti performed on the 
birth of a son is for the benefit of the son and not for the father 
and is to be performed after jatakarma on the full moon or new 
moon; the pindapitryajna is not an ahga of the new moon 
ritual. 

V. This deals with krama; whether the order of the things 
mentioned in the texts as regards a rite is to be followed or there 
is a choice ; the rule is that the order of the text is to be follow- 
ed ; various determining elements as to the order of doing things, 
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such 8s Sruti, artha, patLa, pravritu, &c. ; decision in case of 
the conflict of these. 

VI. This deais witn Adhilwr(,. Srarga is not a dravya but 
is a state of bliss and is principal, while saciiilce is subsidiary 
to it and is a means of attaining it ; he is authorised to perform 
sacrifice \^ho desires mirga^ cniy men (not deities nor lower 
animalo) are authorised to perform sacrifice* both males and 
females can perform ; husband and >vife arc together 

authorised to perforiJ ; but the wife has only a limited 
part in ‘he ydija ; Sudra is not capable of performing yayd : 
persons devoid of a limb or suffering from incurable disease 
cannot perform ydud ; the rathakara, though not of the three 
castes, can consecrate fire on account ot a sj^ecial text and so 
the Nisada can perfc.m the Raudra y(i{}d \ in a sacrificial 
session (extending over a long period) each person engaged in 
the y.dih'if secure^ the reward ; the ruh\s about following and 
saluting the teaclier apply only after u pnnaydnd and not before; 
the paying of Liie three debts is obligatory on the three castes ; 
as regards obligatory duties they are to be iierformed by all but 
according to ability ; there is no substitute in the case of the 
deity, the fire, the subsidiary acts, n/dninis, nor lor the 
sacrificer ; in the case of sdt'ras a substitute for a sacriflcer is 
allowed ; p/ n// >sc/t/dy in case of total or partial breaking or 
spilling out or liurning of sui>stances ; s((f(ray can be performed 
only by Brahii anas; in the Visvajit one cannot give away 
one’s parents, wife Szc,, but only that over which one has abso~ 
lute ownership; a sovereign cannot give away the land, as it 
is common to all, nor horses, nor sudra who serves as a duty ; 
the word ‘ saihvatsara ’ means a day in the case ol sacrifices 
prescribed for a thousand samvatsaras ; the oblations to l)o 
offered by the brahmacarin are offered in domestic fire and 
not in consecrated fire; the same is the case with the sacrific(i 
of the chief who is a 'tdsQdd ; Daiva rites are to bo performed 
in adayayana, bright fortnight and on auspicious days. 

VIL This deals with the principle of Atidesa ( extension 
by analogy of the procedure and details of darsapurnaiiiasa 
to other sacrifices ). The details of the darsapurpaniasa are to be 
extended to all sacrifices such as Aindragna according to re- 
quirements ; Atidesa may be brought into play by express words 
or by implication and inference ; examples of the first, such as 
the extension of the procedure and details of Syena y^ga to Isu 
y&ga ; Atlde^a is indicated by the employment of the same 

I 
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technical term ( nama ) in other sacrifices, such as the eVnploy- 
ment of the word agnihotra in Kundapayinam-ayana, 

VIII. This book deals with the application of the principle 
of Atidesa to individual cases. The rule of guidance is that those 
details and that part of the primary ( prakrti ) sacrifices such as 
Darsapurnamasa are to be extended, of which an indication (by 
words or sense ) is coiAveyed by the injunctive passage of the 
modificatory ( vikrti ) sacrifices and by other passages sub- 
sidiary to them ; but the reward, the agent ( desiring heaven ), 
the restrictive rules ( such as agnihofra for life) and the definite 
collocation of actions ( such as Darsa-purnamasa ) are not ex- 
tended by Atidesa ; if there is doubt on account of the havis 
and the deixilo. pointing to the atidesa of different items, then it 
is the identity of havlti that decides the matter; Darvihoma is an 
appellation and not a gunavidhi and is an appellation of both 
smarta rites like the Astakas and of Vedic rites. 

IX. This book deals with the subject of Uha ; when apply- 
ing the principle of Atidesa, certain alterations and adaptations 
are necessary in the case of ?iiantra,% sdNians and samskaras ; 
the various details of the Agnihotra have Apurva as the motive 
of their performance ; it is the result ( apurva ) of the sacrificial 
act that is principal and not the deity and therefore it is not 
the deity that is the moving spring of the details of a yaga ; 
examples of uJia ; examples of the non-application of uha, for 
instance in the Jyotistoma the Subrahmariya nigada has tlie 
words ‘ Hariva agaccha,' which should not be modified by 
u//a, when the same nigada is repeated in the Agnistut. 

X. This book deals with badha and abhyuccaya 
everything pertaining to the model ( prakrti ) yaga is not to be 
done in the modifications of it ( vikriti ), but the technical ap- 
pellations, the purificatory acts and materials ( of the model 
yaga) may have to be omitted in the modifications if there is no 
purpose to be served by employing them ; examples ; the 
Arambhanlya isti is not to be performed in the Diksaniya 
rites, though performed in the model yaga ; in the sattras such 
as Dvadasaha there is no choosing the rtviks as in the 
Jyotistoma, nor is there engagement of services for a reward ; 
the word * sveta ’ in the passage ‘ vayavyaih svetainalabheta * 
conveys a white goat and not any other white animal; the 
cows that are the dakshina in the Jyotistoma should be divid- 
ed among the priests by the sacrificer himself ; instances of ad- 
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dition { samucoaya ) ; the deity .nust be addressed in the 
yaga by th-r* appellation contained in the injunctivo passage and 
not by synonym v such as pfi/y/Av/ foT ) . ol se . eral items 
mentioned in order, if only some are to be employed then those 
in the beginning are to be tmcen and not those merit loned last ; 
in satfraH ( such as dvadasaba ) there are many yajaimlnas and 
nor one * ^he yajanianas themselves are the priests ( ritviks ) 
in f>Gttras ; difference between sattra and ahina, the former being 
enjoined in such words as ‘ fisate ’ ‘ upayanti ’ and having many 
yajamanas, while in tne Litter the injunction is in the form 
yajeta and the sacrificers are not many ; it is not the whole 
animal that is one offering Imt its various limbs are 

theAuz/N; discussion of pritlisvdha and jHtnjudrmi ; meaning 
ot the negative ‘ nail ’ ; it is either jHirnudasa, or it mav bo more 
arthavada ( as in ‘ na tau pasau karoti ’ with reference to the 
two ajyahhagas ), or it may be sx j)r(jlisJt(^(ll/(i ( as in ‘natiratre 
8odasInam‘ tS;;c. ). 

XL This Oook deals with ((inint ad ovd/Ht, That whi(di is 
useful tomauj , though itself performed once, is called tantra, 
that wlricli is useful to many only wlien repeated many'times 
is called avapa ; the principal items such as Agnoya 6^c, in tlie 
darsapurnamasa liave svarga as the fruit in tlieir entirety and 
there is no separate reward h'r each ; the different angas of a 
sacrifice serve a single purpose { viz helping on the principal 
act ) and hence nave a single fruit ; Kamya rites may be repeat- 
ed as often as desired ; tho^^e actions that are prescribed ( such 
as pressing or beating the gniins of rice ) and have a seen result 
are to be repeated and continued until the result is accomplish- 
ed, while those actions that have only an unseen result are fiot 
to be repeated ; such angas as jrraffdjas are to he performed 
only once ; tlie Kapihjala maxim viz. the plural stands for 
three in the absence of anything to the contrary ; the time, place 
and the priests are to he the same in the case of the princdpal 
rites, Agneya and others ; examples of arthakarina and prati- 
pattikarma ; adhana ( consecration of Hres in spring, summer, 
autumn according to casro ) is to be done only once and not 
repeated with each isti, pasuyaga, somayaga ; the utensils 
of sacrifice are to be kept till the death of the sacrificer, as the 
sacrificer is to be cremated with them ( so this is a pratipatti- 
karma of the utensils ). 

XIL This book deals with the topic oi j>r(xmu(fity which 
means ( the undesirable ) possibility of certain items belonging 
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to one act having to be employed or performed in another act. 
In the chapter about Agnisomiya pasu, a pasupurodasa is laid 
down, with reference to which a doubt arises whether the seve- 
ral ahgas of the pasuyaga are to be repeated with the purodasa 
also ; the answer is no ; when there is an aggregate of sevaral 
contradictory dharmas, the majority is to be followed ; if there 
are several things, each serving the same purpose ( as rice and 
yava ), then there is an option ; there is an option as to the 
praya^cittas to be performed for doing something through 
mistake or heedlessness, but all prayascittas prescribed on an 
occasion other than the above are to be performed together; the 
rules about not reciting the Vedas ( anadhyaya ) apply to the 
study of the Vedas and not to the repeating of Vedic texts in 
sacrifices ; actions are to be performed after the manfirts appro- 
priate to them are repeated (as in ‘ise tva’ iti chinatti ) ; 
there is no option as to hmitra mantras ; mere japa mantras no- 
connected with any rite, mantras containing praises, blessings 
and appellations or invokations are to be added up ( there ic 
samuccaya and not vikalpa); in a sattra such purificatory 
acts as anjema are to be done by all sacrificers ; only Brahrnanas 
can officiate as priests. 


Hardly anything is known about Jaimini. There is a 
Brahmaiia, a Srauta siitra and a Grhyasutra ast 
cribed to Jaimini. But it is hardly likely that 
they are the works of the founder of the Purva- 
mimansa. In the tarpana in the Asvalayanagrhya ( JII. 4. 4 
Jaimini occurs along with Sumantu, Vaisampayana (fee. In 
the Bhagavatapurana ( XII. 6. 75 ) Jaimini is said to be the 
teacher of Sumantu and a promulgator of the Samaveda. The 
Pahehatantra tells us that an elephant crushed to death Jaimini, 
the author of the mimansa. Jaimini seems to have been a 
writer of northern India. He is familiar with Mleccha words 
according to Sahara and speaks of an inhabitant of Mathura 
(I 3 21 ). His sutras do not possess the compactness of even 
the Brahmasutras, much less of Panini’s. By the time of Sahara 
not only were there several commentaries on the sutras, 
but there had arisen various readings in the sutras^'^. The 
Tantravartika points out that Sahara omits some sutras of 
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Jaimini'^, One of chase six sutras .lot cominented upon by 
Sahara occurs in Sankara's bhpshya on Brahinasutra (TIT. 4. 20’. 
The Tantravartika ib/nai'ks that Jainiini composed a iew sutras 
that do xiot contain much .^iibscance and so tlio bhasyakara 
might have passed tnem ovei ( p. 915 


V few V ords must bo said about the coniinont'vtatoTS of 
the siitras and about some of the important 
'''ps'^vamimMsI ' Mitiiansa. This is not the place to 

system attempt a complete list of such works. The 
earliest commentator seems to be the Vrttikara, 
who is frequently quoted bv Sahara with reverence ( atra 
Miavan or Lhagavan, IL 3. Hk ILL 1. 5, VIT 1.2.), though 
SaLcara frequently differs from him ( I. 1. 3 3, VIL 2. 7. ) and 
criticizes liim ( Ji. L 33 /. It is not possible to give the name 
of the Vrittikara. Many Sai'^krit \M’iiers like Anandagiri iden- 
tify IJpavarsa with tuo author of tlie vrtti. M. M. I'lr. (langa- 
nath Jha also does the same. But this does not seem likely, 
Sahara himsedr quotes LTpavarsa in t1io long summary of Vrtti- 
karu’s views on .vitras L 1. 3 5. Sankara in his bliashya on 
Hrahmasutra ( L 3. 28) quotes the same view ot Upavarsa and 
tells us tliat h ; commented upon both the l^urva and Uttara 
mimahsa ( 111. 3. 53 ). The 'rantravartika ( p. 390 on LI. 1. 12 ) 
uses the word Mahahhasliyakara for Upavarsa (according to the 
Nyayasudlia of Somes vara ). Tlie Tantravartika speaks of tlie 
Vhttikara and nnagavaii Ujiavarsa in tlie same breath and 
appears to distinguish them Imth ( p. (>07 Tantra-vartika on II. 
3. Id ). Hence it seems very likely that tlie Vrttikfira was a 
different person from Upavarsa. Sahara frecpiently nroposes 
several interpretations of toe same sutras ( IV. 1. 2,1V. 3. 27 28, 
VIII. 1. 34,39; VHI 3. 14 15. IX. !. I and 34-35 <S:c.) . 33)ere- 
fore it follows that he had several predecessors. Several other 
commentators of the sutras are menti(mod by oilier writers. 
Kumarila mentions Bhava^iasa (in Slokavartika I. 93), Bhartr- 
iiiitra is said by Nyayaratnakara (on vSlokavartika 1. lO) to have 
made Mimansa atheistic and to have composed an ancient 
(cirantana) oonuueutary on the Mirnaiisa siitra, and Ilari is 
quoted by the Sa.stradipika (on X.2.59-G0). The exact relationship of 
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these to each other and to Sahara cannot be ascertained at present. 
They are no more than mere names to us. The information to be 
gathered from Sahara’s bhasya has been collected by me else- 
where ( JBBRAS for 1923, vol. 26 No. LXXIV, Art. V). Sahara 
knew Katyayana and also Patanjali, the metrical work of Pihgala, 
the Paninlya Siksha, the Baudhayana and Apastamba dharma- 
sutras, the Manusmrti, the Mahabharata and Puranas, the 
Bauddha Sunya-vada. He is frequently referred to and criti- 
cized by Kumarila and is mentioned also by Sankara ( in his 
Bhashya on HI. 3. 53 ). He is therefore certainly later than 
about 100 A. D. and is earlier than 500 A. D. as the following 
discussion will show. About his home nothing can be said be- 
yond this that he seems to be an inhabitant of north India. He 
speaks of the Mleccha,^ being clever in catching and rearing 
birds ( on I. 3. 10 ) and speaks of the employment of the word 
‘rajan’ by the Andhras to a kshatriya who does not live by pro- 
tecting a country or a city ( on II. 3. 3 ). Tradition says that 
Varahamihira, Bhartrliari, Vikrama, Haricandra, Sahku and 
Amara were his sons.^^® According to tradition his real name 
was Adityadeva, the name Sahara being due to his having pro- 
tected himself from Jain persecution by i)assing off as a forester. 
The Dattakamimansa refers to the comment of Sahara on the 
siitra of Satyasadha Hiranyakesin. He is probably the same as 
the bhasyakara of the Mimahsa. Sabarasvamin, son of 
Diptasvanvin, wrote a commentary called Sarvarthnlak^-aLl on 
the Linganusasana ; whether he is identical with the Ihasya- 
kara is doubtful. 

Between Kumarila and Sahara several centuries must 
have intervened. The former is the most illustrious writer on 
the Mimansa. He wrote the Slokavartika ( on L 1. ) and the 
Tantravartika ( on T. 2-III. ) and the Tnp-tika on selected 
sutras of the last nine books. Ho is a thorough -going Miman- 
saka and his views are often diametrically opposed to those of 
Prabhakara. He frequently criticizes Sahara (Tantravartika 
pp. 728, 817, 997J127, 1150 ). His remarks on the omission by tlie 
bhasyakara of six sutras establish that numerous commen- 
taries on the sutras and on Sahara’s bhasya intervened 
between Sahara and himself ( p. 915 Tantravartika! He re- 

II 
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fers to a bhacsyakara od th(^ Purvamlmans?* other than Sahara 
( an(^ therefore spoken of as bnasyantarakara ), who was later 
than Spbara ( Tantravartika pp. G 16,(525,1008 and NySyasudha 
p. 480 ). Kumarila criticizes the Vrlkyapadiya { which accord- 
ing to the current intern retat ion of Using’s words was com- 
posed about 650 A. 10. ) and Vacaspatimisra, who commented 
upon the Yidhiviveka of Mciiidanamisra, pupil Kumfirila. 

wrote one ot his works in 898 of the Vikrama era /. e. 841 A. D. 
Therefore Kumarila must have flourished about 750 A, D. 
He is according to traditior. an aratilra of Kumara or Karii- 
keya ( probably his name suggested the idea). He seems to 
have been an inhabitant oi tim Tamil or Malayahim country in 
s(»uth India, as ho mentions many words ( p. 157 Tantravartika) 
in these dialects, tliougn he seems to have been familiar with 
the popular ciialect of "lata (district round modern Surat, 
p. 200, p. 989 ). Kumarila is (Tten I'eferred to as Bhattapada 
(as done by Medhatitiii) or siiiiply Bhatta by later writers and 
his followers are styled Bhattas 


I he School oS 
Prabhakara 


Brabliakara ' o-iso called (Junt ) wrote two coramentarios 
oil the Bhasya, of Sahara, one a large one 
called * Brhati ’ and the other a more concise 
one called 'Laghvi’ {vide Trantrarahasya of 
Ramanujacarya published In flaikwad’s Oriental Series). 
A ms, of the Brhati is in the possession of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and i ' the colophons in tnat ms. only the name 
Prablrakara occurs and not Guru. M. M. Dr. Jha (Prabhakara 


School p. 9 ) suggests that the epithet ‘ guru ’ was applied to 
him by way of deprecating his elaborated or complicated views. 
It is not unlikely that the name stuck to him on account of 
his pupil Salikanatha having frequently referred to him as 
simply ‘guru’ in his works''’’ ( vide Prakarana-pahehika p. i 2, 
44,126, 201 ), although he generally styles him PrabhSkara-guru 
( pp. 1, 13, 32, 170, 171, 196, 202 ) and sometimes as Prabhakara 
( p. 17, 197 ). Salikanatha speaks of his master’s followers 

as ‘ Prfibhakarah ’ ( Prakai’ana — p. p. 74, 141, 188). He was 
called Nibandhanakara by later writers ( vide Sastradipik^, on 
II. 1. 1 and the Candrika comment on Prabodhacandrodaya 
IL 3 ). The relation of Prabhakara to Kumarila is a controver- 
sial matter. According to tradition Prabhakara was a pupil of 
Kumarila. This tradition is supported by the Sarvasiddhanta- 





The number of works composed by the followers of Kuma- 
rila is very large. The Slokavartika was com- 
Kiim3rlte^s*^fo^ Parthasarathimisra, the com- 

lowcrs. mentary being called Nyayaratnakara (pub- 

lished in the Chaukhamba Series) and by 
Sucaritamisra in his KasikS. Parthasarathimisra is earlier 
than Madhava. Parthasarathi also wrote three other works, 
the Saetradipika (commentary on the sutras of Jaimini, pub- 
lished by the Nirnayasagar Press), the Tanfcraratiia (explanation 
of important points occurring in the sutra and bhasya) and 
the Nyayaratnamala (published at Beu-ires), an independent 
work on the Mimahsa commented upon by Eamanuja (not the 
founder of the Visistadvaita school) in his Nayakaratna. The 
Slokavartika seems also to have been comme^ited upon by 
Bhattombeka, a pupil of Kumarila. The Yuktisnehaprapurani, a 
commentary on the Sastradipika (Nirn. Ed.), quotes a few words 
of Bhattombeka on the first verse of the Slokavartika.^*^ A ms. 
of the Malati-Madhava attributes the drama to Umbekacarya, 
the pupil of Kumarila (Pandit’s Intro, to Gaudavaho p. 206). 
Vide also Chitsukhi (p. 265 Nirn. Ed.) for the identification of 
Umbeka with Bhavabhiiti made by the commentator (who 
flourished in the 14th century). Umbeka’s work has recently 
been unearthed. The Tantravartika has been commented upon 
by Somesvara, son of Mahadeva, in his Nyayasudha also 
styled Ranaka (published at Benares). Somesvara is at least 
earlier than 1500 A. D., as he is quoted in the Dvaitanirnaya of 
Sahkarabhatta and as a ms. is dated 1440(Samvat or Saka ?). The 
Tup-tika of Kumarila was commented upon by Somesvara 
in his TarKikabharana and by Yenkatesvaradikshita in his 
Vartik&bharana. Mandanamisra a pupil of Kumarila w^rote the 
Vidhiviveka (an independent work) and the MimahsanukramanI 
(a summary of Sabarabhasya). The Vidhiviveka was explain- 
ed by Vacaspatimisra in his NySyakanika (published in the 
Benares Pandit), who wrote also Tattvabindu. Jayantabhatta’s 

26 I p. 2. 

27 The original passage cf the on which this idonUfleation is 

made is very interesting ** 3TnfFfrr%^r^!ir i strfJnmm 

sTTm^r-* 
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This shows that even identified them. 
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NyfiyamLiijarl (8r;0-900 A. D.) is an in*portant work. The coin. - 
mentary Cardrika on the Prabodhacandiodaya (II. 3) speaka 
of Mahavrata as a follower of Bhatta and of Bhavadeva’s work 
as the moLt popular one in ils da>. Bhavadeva was eulogised 
for his profound knowledge of MimaRsa and Jyoti^^a in an 
inscription from Radha in Bengal (Epi. Ind. Vol. YL p. 203 ff). 
Bhavadeva (about the second half of 11th century; wrote a 
work called Tautatitamatatilaka and also a commentary on 
the Tantravartika.^^^ The Jaiminlyanyayamalavistara o. 
Madhava (Anandasrama, Poona) gives the contents of the 
several adhikaranas of the Munansasutra in kSrikSs and brief 
prose explanations. Appayyadikshita wrote the Yidhirasiyana 
(published at Benares). Sahkarabhatta finished a commentary 
on the Sastrad^pika begun by his father ISTarayanabbatta, also 
wrote the Mimailsasarasangraha (Chaukhamba Series), the MB 
mafisabalaprakasa ( Chaukhamba Series ) and the Yidhi- 
rasayanadusana refuting the work of Appayya. The Maname- 
yodaya (Trivandrum Series) gives Kumarila’s views on the 
nature of proof and quotes the Brhati, Sallkanatha and several 
other authors. Khandadeva (who died in 1665 A. D.) wrote the 
Bhattadipika (published in the B. L Series) and the MlmMsS- 
kaustubha. The Bhattacintamani of the famousGagabhatta who 
officiated at the coronation of the great Sivaji is a very learned 
work. Two more works dealing with the technical terms of 
the Mimansa an I* important points of dogma are the Artha- 
sangraha of LaugaksI Bhaskara (printed in the Benares Series 
and translated by Dr. Thibaut) and the Mimansany&yaprak&Sa 
of Apadeva. 

The Purvamlinahsa is cne of the six orthodox darsanas (or 
systems of philosophy), the other five being 
The important gahkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Yaisesika and YedSnta. 

Pilrvamimansa. kas to be seen what contribution the Purva* 
mimansa makes to the philosophy of India and 
how far its claim to be called a system of philosophy may be 
justified. It is not possible to enter here into all the numerous 
ramifications of the Mimansa down to the latest times. An 
attempt will be made to collect together the most striking of 
the dogmas of the system, as gathered from the Sutra itself, the 
bhasya of Sahara, the works of Kumarila and of Prabhakara 

7a Vide M. M. Chakra varti in JASB 1912 pp. 332-348 for Bhavadeva 
and JASB, 1915 p. 312. 
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and his direct followers, without setting out in detail the pro* 
cesses of reasoning by which those dogmas were established. 

The purpose of the Purvamimaflsa is the inquiry into 
dharma as opposed to the purpose of the Vedanta, which is to 
investigate into the nature of brahma. The Mimansa defines 
dharma to be those duties that are prescribed by injunctive 
passages which urge men to action.^® The next question is 
what is the source of these injunctions. The answer is that it is 
the eternal, infallible and self-existent Veda and not pra- 
fyaksha. It is this theory that the Veda has existed from all 
eternity, was not created by any person, human or divine, that is 
the point of the whole system. According to the Vedanta the Veda 
proceeds from the omniscient BrahmaP According to PatanjaP 
the order of the letters of the Veda is not eternal, though the 
meaning is so. The Veda being infallible and eternal, it is the 
final authority as Sahara says.""®^ Jaimini enters into elaborate 
arguments to establish the mYz/aimof Veda. As a corollary he has 
also to argue that the relation between word and sense is eternal. 
But the mass of the Veda is vast and so Jaimini divides it 
into five heads, Vidhi, Pratisedha ( prohibition ), Arthavada 
(expatiatory or commendatory texts), Namadheya (mere appella- 
tions like Syena &c.) and mantras (that do not lay down vidhis, 
but are recited at the time of performing the several parts of a 
yaga). It is therefore Vidhis alone that lay down dharma. 
Vidhis are classified from various standpoints, such as vidhis 
proper, Niyama and Parisahkhya; again into Nitya, Naimittika 
and Kamya ; into Utpatti-vidhi (as in agnihotrarh juhoti)- 
Viniyoga-vidhi (as in dadhna juhoti), pray oga- vidhi, adhikara- 
vidhi (as in Raja rajasuyena yajeta) ; then again into kratvartha 
and purusartha. Incidentally Jaimini recognises the binding 
force of Smrtis and usages like the Holaka, provided they are 
not opposed to the Veda. The reward for carrying out the injunc- 
tions is often declared in the injunctive passages and where it 
is not so declared, the reward of the performance of all duties is 
svarga}^ ( Visvajin-nyaya, Purvamimansa IV. 3. 15 ). One of the 
most important questions in any system of philosophy is who 
regulates the world and the rewards and punishments of the 

28 I I. 1. 2. 

29 I I. 1. 3. 

29a eTzi 31^3^ aTT^ sFTFTJr I wa: on III. 2. 35. 

30 ^ I 
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good and evil deeds ot men. The answer of the MinShsfi on 
the latter point is that it is not God or the deity of a sacrifice that 
gives the reward, bni that it is the Apurva (an invisible potency) 
produced by the acts performed that gives the reward^'. The 
views of Jaimini and his followers as regards the deity are 
startling in the extreme. Jaimini’s position is that the deity 
in a sacrfice is only secondarv { it is guna \ that harts is more 
important than the devafa in case of a conflict between the 
two^^ The Veda con’~ect-, a deity with the sacrificial act and 
the offering is directed to be made to a deity. Therefore the 
agent has to do all that. But the deity does not enjoy the 
harts, the deity has no body, the sacrifice is not intended to 
please the de"ty, the deity is not lord of all things, it does not 
bestow favours and the ^ru.it of the sacrifice does not proccnul 
from the deity. These are the conclusions that follow from 
Jaimini’s sutras (TX, 1. 1-10) and the bhasya of Sahara 
thereon. In another place it is said by Sahara that the devatas 
connected with sacrificial acts are not those described in ifihdsa 
and pnrdnas as the denizens of heaven, but are those that have 
( Vedic hymns ) addres.- ed to them and those to whom 
havls is ordained to be offered that the Dcvata is a mere 
means ( sadhuna ) in a sacrifice, that the devata of a sacrifice 
is really a matter of words, and that where the harts is prescrib- 
ed for Agni, a synonym for Agni such as Pavaka or Suchi 
cannot be ompkr, od. The views of Frabhakara and Kumarila 
are the same. Their remarks about the nature of tlio deity 
are more or less destructive of the popular views on the sub- 

31 1 II. 1. 5. nays -hAter 

^rirHfrr i fcr b7'^r.T^-R'4¥ i 

mm Hern ^ i 

The Brahmasutru (III. 2. 40 vth ) refers to this 

view of Jaimini. Vide Juiminiya-in ayainSila-vistiira on 11. 1.5 
for a brief but clear exx^oeition of Aj/iirva and for the vari- 
ous Apurvas, eiudi us phalSpurva, RuiundayaxJ-j iitpnttyap. 
ttngSpTlrva. 

^-^2 irf^qT fw^rT I VIII. 1. 32 ; ' mvi qr 

1 ’ IX. 1. 9. 

33 Vide ^rqr on X. 4. 23 ‘ \ qw 

q’5T^?rqqM:qi q- i^qfq -rq qr-r qqF'err ' 

qg qq ^=£T ^q ^qTT qi^fTH I 3Tqp-qq 1 qnqr^^.q q 
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jeot:, but there is much vagueness left about their positive atti- 
tude about the deity. 

Another important question which all philosophy has to 
tackle is that of the creatio:) of the world. Here also the atti- 
tude of the Mimansa borders more or less on atheism. Both 
Prabhakara and Kumarila deny the existence of a personal 
God who created the world or that by God’s will movement 
was produced in the atoms and the world was produced ( as 
the Vaisesikas think Their position is that the world i^ 
without beginning and not created and that the Veda is not 
created by God but is self-existent. They practically deny the 
existence of an intelligent and omniscient creator and the 
periodic production and dissolution of the world. 

It is this attitude towards the creator, towards the creation 
of the world and the self-existence of the Veda independently 
of any author, human or divine, that earned for the Miman- 
sakas the notoriety of their being atheists.^'^ Kumarila himself 
admits that the Mimansa was brought to the level of the 
lokayata view ( rank atheism that denied God and soul, that 
denied that any actions were morally good or evil or yielded 
good or evil results and so forth) by some of his predecessors and 
that his endeavour would be directed to bring it on to the path 
of belief ( in moral good or evil ). 

This topic of God and the creation of the world naturally 
introduces the topic of the existence of the individual self 
(ahnan). It is worthy of note that Jaimini’s system contains 
no sutra or sutras establishing the existence of a soul. But it 
appears that he took for granted the existence of the self ( as 
indicated by such Vedic sentences as ‘svargakamo yajeta’ ) and 
he suggests this in his sutra^^ ( III. 7. 18, though it is a purva- 

‘M Vi do M'TTorqf^TT p. 185 ' ^rnNcrT 

mfri ^ i i JTFrr f i ^ t 

l JIFF 

35 Vide pp. 137-140. 

t ’ ( P- 139 ). Vide i»^iq7cnfHT ( K verses 43-1 J 7. 

I ffFrrcqpnq ii 

3T-i%c?ft n 113-117 
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I. 10. 
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paksha on another point). Thoug'^ Jaimini is silent, Sahara 
enters into an elaborate argument abon^ the existence of the 
soul independent ')f the body, the senses and tin cognitions 
of pleasure and pain Sco, ( pp. 18-24 of the B, I edition ). The 
position of Prabhakara and :^lso of Kiiniarila is that the souls 
are many ( in the several bodies ), they are different from the 
body, the senses and but they are all-per\ ading and 

eternal.^® It is this tenet of the existence of individual souls 
that refutes according to Kumarila the charge of atheism 
brought against the Mimansa.-^ It is in this connection worthy 
of note how eiuphasis is differently laid on lifferent parts of the 
Veda by the ritualists and the Vedantins. According to tin' 
former, the purpose of the Veda is to ordain the performance of 
actions or works and therefore the caily utility’*^ of the L’pa- 
nisads (that speak of the knowledge of the self and its relation 
to Brahma ) is to give information about the agent of the 
actions enjoined by the Veda and the knowledge c- ntained in 
the Upanisads has oio ind^^'pendent ])urposc of its own. The 
Vedantin on the other hand says that the Veda which lays 
down works ( Kt'vrmamarga ) is only apard vidyd, that the path 
of workfj is only a preparation for the path of higher knowledge 
and that the Knowledge of hnfhwd has an independent purpose 
of its own ( as expressed in the words * brahma vidapnoti param ’ 
or ‘ brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati ’ ). 

Both Prablijkara and Kum&rila speak of itiok^lia, but their 
idea of it is entirely diff’erent from that of the Vedantin, who 
says moksha follows when aridijd vanishes. According to 
Prabhakara^^ moksha is the absolute cessation of ix»dy due to 

aB Vide pp- 141 fl for ‘ 

pp"689-724 ( iwmn ) ‘ 

u ’ ( verso 7;i ). 

30 w-m ' m- 
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41 Vide 3TWTT%iPT pp. 154-160. ‘ awr disi. i 
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the disappearance of all dharma and adfiarnia and the process 
is described as follows person becomes disgusted with the 
troubles of samsara and has no craving left even for the 
pleasures of the world as they are always intermixed with pain 
and wants to make an effort for moJcsha ; then he turns away 
from forbidden acts as they give rise to bondage and also 
from those that give rise to benefit in the next world ; he 
reduces the sum of his already accumulated dharma and adharma 
by undergoing their effects ; then with the help of the know- 
ledge of the self reinforced by sama, damn, brahmacorya, which 
( knowledge ) is enjoined by the ( Upanisad) passage ‘he does 
not return,* he destroys the sum of his entire karma and then 
becomes released ( mulda ). Practically the same view is held 
by Kumarila who says that such Upanisad passages as ‘ the 
soul must be known’ ( Brhadaranya II. 4. 5 ) are not enjoined 
for securing the reward of inoksha, but the knowledge of the 
self is the means of inducing men to engage in sacrificial rites 
and that the reward which is pronounced in the Sruti ( the 
Upanisad) from the knowledge of the self is a mere arfhavadaP 
and is not an independent reward distinct from ^varga (vide also 
ratrisattranyayai IV. 3. 17-19 ). 

Certain other important tenets of the Purvamimansa may 
be briefly noticed According to the Purvamimafisa all 

cognitions are prima facie valid ( svataliprarnana ) and their 
invalidity has to be established by other means. This view is 
opposed lo that of the Sahkhyas who hold that both validity and 
invalidity do not require other means to establish them, to that 
of the Naiyayikas who hold both as dependent on other means 
and to that of the Bauddhas who hold that invalidity is self* 
evident ( i. e. all cognitions are prima facie invalid ), while 
validity has to be established.^*^ 

Another tenet of the Mimansa is that the principal part of 
a sentence is the verb ( IT. 1. 1-4 ). 

42 Vide verses 102-111 ). 
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Interminable oontroversius have raged on the import of 
words. The Purvamlmansa declares that j Ji (class) is the 
primary meaning of words ( I. 3. 33 as opposed to the gram- 
marians who held or l:rii/a to be the import 

or to the older Naiyayikas who hold the individual as charac- 
terised by the :ati as the import. 

Jaimini nowhere enters noon an investigation of the means 
of proof (pramana), though he defines pratyaksha and here and 
there speaks of anurnana. The Vrttikara ( p. 10 of Sahara’s 
bhasya ) refers to the six pramaras, pratyaksha, anurnana, 
upamana, sabda, arthapatti and abliava or anupalabdhi. 

The Purvam^mansa elaborated a special method of investi- 
gation, the results of wl ich were embodied in adhikaranas 
( i. e. heads of investigation ). The constituent parts of an 
adhikarana are five, viz. the visaya (i. e. the text or subject 
for discussion and investigation ), the doubt ( visaya or sam- 
saya ), the purvapaksha (the plausible view of the matter), 
the refutation (uttara) of the purvapaksha and the siddhS-nta 
( the authoritative conclusion ). Some omit nttara as a con- 
stituent part and put sahgaU ( the relation of the topic to what 
precedes and follows and to the whole sastra ) instead after 
the doubt. This method is a very convenient one and well adapt- 
ed for the display of logical acumen and clarity of reasoning. 
This method has bL .ui adopted in the Brahmasutras also. 

Although there is a general agreement between the two 
Important diver- writers, Prabhakara and K'umarila, they 

gences of views differ on several matters of detail whicii are 
rila and Prabtia numerous to mention. A few of the more 
Kara. important items of divergence are atated below 

(1) As regards the first sutra Kumarila says that the 
in the sentence ‘ svadhyayo ’ dhyetavyah’ urges one on 
to investigate the meaning and interpretation of Vedic texts; 
Prabhakara^^ says that it is not the text laying down the study 
of Veda that is the moving spring of the MlmS-fisasastra, but it 
is the injunction about teaching ( ashtavarsam brahmanam- 
upanaylta tamadhyapaysta ) that urges one towards the Mlmfi- 
nsasastra. The teacher requires a pupil and hence studying 

44 37TfT^ I . Vide ) 15 • 545 ff . 

45 Vide pp. 5-12 ; on eUtra 1 veriea 76-110. 
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is implied in the act of teaching and the words * svadhy&yo’- 
dhyetavyah' are a mere anuvada of what is well-known. 

(2) According to Kumarila, the second sutra meets the 

position that cannot be defined and expressly declares 

a good definition of dharma and also implies that in the Veda we 
have the valid means of the knowledge of dharma ; Prabhakara 
says that the first sutra having declared that the investigation 
of dharma should follow the study of the Veda, that the mean- 
ing of the whole Veda is intended to be expressed, and that 
therefore the word dharma might comprehend the whole Veda, 
this sutra declares that the Veda meant here is not the whole 
of it ( including mere arthavadas and mantras) but only the 
Injunctive parts of it that speak of something to be done 
( kSryarupa as opposed to siddharupa 

(3) Prabhakara holds the view of Anvitabhidhana 
L e. words convey a sense only w^hen joined together in a sen- 
tence ; while Kumarila holds the view of Abhihitanvaya i. e, 
words have each an independent meaning of their own 
and then are joined in a sentence and convey the mean- 
ing of the sentence as a whole. 

(4) Prabhakara recognises only five pramanas, 
omitting abhdva, while Kumarila takes the pramanas to be six. 

(5) They differ on the question of Arthapatti. Kuma- 
rila*® gives ‘ fat Devadatta does not eat by day ’ as an ex- 
ample of Srutarthapatti, but the Prabhakaras do not accept that 
it is Srutarthapatti.** 

(6) The views of PrabhaKara and Kumarila mi many 
individual adhilcaranas differ considerably ; vide for example 
the Jaiminlya-nyaya-mala-vistara on I. 2. 19-25 ( vidhiva- 
nnigadadhikarana ), L 3, 24-29 ( Sadhu-sabda-prayukty-adhi- 
karana), 1. 3. 31-35 ( Akrtyadhikarana ), I. 4. 2 ( Udbhida- 

46 Vide JaiminTya-nySyaiiialavistara pp. 14-17 (AnandSsrama ed.)» 

47 Vide pp. 13-16, 

48 Vide pp. 473-492 ; p. 44 and pp, 118-124, 

pp. 129-132. 

49 Vide on 3T2ThT% versoB 51-60, pp. 116-118. 

It has escaped the notice of scholars that, according to the 

NySyaratnakara on verse 9 
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dinftm iiamadheyatadhikaram ), L 4 . 9 ( rigneyadinSm an^nia- 
dheyata ), I. 4. 10 ( Barhiradisabdanam jat’vachita ), I, 4, 13-16 
( Vaisvadevadisabdanam namadheyata ), TT. V 5 ( apurvadhi- 
karana ), 11. 1. 6-8 ( karrnapam p^upapradhanabliava ), IL 2. 1 
( Arigapurva ) frc. 


Although the Purvamlmansa has not much 10 tf^ach and 
-c - . . does not rise to any high le /el on the burning 

Interpretation. Questions of philosophy such as the creation of 
the wo Jd, a personal god, the moral government 
of the world, on the soul, yet it has considerable claims to be 
regarded a system on account of its peculiar doctrines about the 
eternity of the Veda, its doctrine of works, its theory about the 
import of words and sentences and its peculiar method of argu- 
mentation. There is besides another matter which entitles the 
miinahsa system to respect. It has elaborated rules of the in- 
terpretation of texts that are of permanent value. These rules 
were not r^onfined to the interpretation of V^edic texts only. They 
were transferred to the sphere of dhar)H(tias!ra and became the 
guide in determ ining the every . day religious observances of 
the people and their civil rights and duties in various matters 
such as inheritance, adoption, partition &c. 


It is therefore advisable here to say a few words about thd 
rules of the interpretation of Vedic texts. Broadly speaking, the 
rules of interprets l ion fall under two heads, general and special. 
The rule that only rldhis have special authority and that artha- 
vadas are authoritative only in so far as they form one syntac- 
tical whole with the vidhis is an example of the former. The 
distinction between a pure vidhi, a niyama and a parisankhy "i 
is another general rule. The rule that in determining theques' 
tion as to what is principal and subsidiary ( sesa and ^esin ) 
the six principles of sruH (express declaration ), lunja (implica- 
tion from words ), vaky a (syntactical connection), prakarana 
( subject matter or context ), stliana ( order or position ), sarn^- 
khya ( name ) come into play and in case of conflict between 
any two of these, each succeeding one is less powerful than 
each preceding one (III. 3. 14 ), is a general one. The jnaxim 
that the text ‘ in the visvajit (the sacrificer) gives every- 
thing * prescribe the bestowal of such objects only over which 
one has absolute ownership ( VI. 7. l’-2 ) is an example of a 
special rule. So are the maxims of ratrisattra ( IV. 3. 17~19 ), of 
Syena being merely the name of a sacrifice ( L 4. 5 )» 
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Many of the rules of interpretation arrived at by Jaimini 
compare most favourably with the rules of the interpretation of 
statutes laid down in modern times by standard authors like 
Maxwell and correspond to some of the provisions of the 
Indian Acts. The first rule of the interpretation of statutes is 
that words and sentences must be construed in their ordinary and 
natural meaning i. e. the plain, literal meaning of words and 
sentences. This is the same as the principle of sruti. Another 
rule is that a construction which would leave without effect any 
part of the language of a statute should be rejected, unless 
justified by adequate grounds, such as the history or causes of 
the enactment or the context (Maxwell, 6th ed. p. 33). Practically 
the same rule is conveyed by the doctrine that looks upon all 
arthavadas as expatiating upon or recommending the vidhis after 
which they occur in order to avoid the consequence of looking 
upon them as useless ( Purvam. L 2. 1 and 7 ). Another rule of 
interpretation is that all the parts of a statute are to be construed 
together and each part is not to be construed separately and 
that where there is a doubt about the meaning of the words 
of a statute they are to be understood in the sense in which 
they best harmonise with the subject of the enactment ( Max- 
well p. ^5 ). The same rule is evolved by Jaimini (in 1.4.29).'^^ 
Max ell ( p. 296 ) lays down tnat conflict between statutes is 
not to be too readily assumed and that examples of conflict may 
be apparent only as the objects of the statutes may be dif- 
ferent and the language of each is therefore restricted to 
its own object or subject. The same rule is laid down 
in the Mlmaflsa that an option is to be declared only 
in the last resort (as in the sentences * one should sacrifice with 
rice or yavas' or the sentences ‘he takes the Sodasin cup,* he 
does not take the SodaMn cup), and that in other cases allot* 
ting particular texts to particulars topics (visaya-vyavastha) 
is to be resorted to.®' In the Indian General Clauses Act 
(No. X of 1897) it Is enacted (in Sec. 13) that words in the 
singular shall include the plural. The same conclusion is 
established by Jaimini (III. 1. 13-15, grahaikatvanyaya). In 
the sentence ‘he cleanses the graha’ (sacrificial vessel), although 
the singular number is used, all vessels are to be cleansed. 
This illustration and the conclusion deduced therefrom are also 

5‘) I 
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used in the Mlmansa and Dharmasastru for other purpOKes. It 
has been said above that, accovdiup: to the Mimansa. the 
principal word in a sentence is the verb and that the purpose 
of a sentence is to lay down something to be don(‘ or brought 
about. Therefore the subject of which something is predicated 
is subordinate and hence the attributes (visesanas) of the subject 
are not uO he supposed to be intended as a necessary part of 
what is laid down as a rule v»r proposition in td^e sentence. For 
example, when Narada says that ‘the religious observances of 
brothers undivided are common, the word brothers’ being an 
attribute of the subject ' undivided persons' is to be disregarded 
and the rule applies to all undivided persons whether brethers 
or uncles and nephews SceP 

The Mimaflsa of ^aimini shows, as compared with other 
works of ancient and mediaeval India, a liberal disposition in 
several special rules. In these days of agitation for the eman- 
cipaticn of women, it is worthy of notv' that Jaiinini i’nu)hati- 
cally says that both males and females are authorised to offer 
sacrifices (VL J . 8', that women could not be objects of purchase 
and .sale and tnat the words of sale employed in the Vedio 
texts (as ill ‘that woman who being bought by her husband 
consorts with other males &c.’)are used merely symbolically and 
figuratively (VI. 1. 15), that in spite of passages like Mann 
IX. 416 denying wealth to wife, son and slave, women are en- 
titled to some special wealth according to the Vedic texts 
(VI. 1. 16), that husband and wife are together to offer sacrifices 
(VI. 1. 17). Jaimini, it is true, does not allow Sudras to perform 
Vedic sacrifices (VI. 1. 25-38), but he places it on the ground 
of there being no Vedic text authorising them to do so (and not 
on the ground of inferiority or any other similar ground). Still 
even in those days Badari pleaded that vSudras were authorised 
even for Vedic sacrifices (VI. 1.27). It is further interesting 
to observe that the rathakara (who did not belong to the 
higher three castes) was authorised to consecrate sacred 
fires ( VI. 1. 44-50 ) and that the chief who was a Nisada.*' 
though of a mixed caste, was entitled to offer Raudray&ga 
(VL 1. 51k This maxim of the chief who is a nisada has been 
used by the VyavahSramayukha to lay down that even a Sudra 

&2 Vide ( Maiidlik’« edition, p. 60 ). 

58 I. 9. 2 
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can adopt and have the homa with Vedic niantras performed 
through a Brahmana, as against the views of some very ortho- 
dox purists like the author of the Suddhiviveka that the Sudra 
cannot adopt because he cannot offer a homa with Vedic 
mantra:: that is necessary for adoption. The Bhatta family of 
Benares to which Nilakantha belonged had made MimShsa and 
Dharmasastra its special study and members of it held liberal 
views in allowing female heirs like sisters to take a high place 
as heirs, in allowing even a married man to be adopted, and in 
crowning Sivaji and so on. 

The Mimafisa (VI. 7. 3) lays down a very important prin- 
ciple that even a sovereign ruler is not an absolute owner of his 
kingdom and cannot make a gift of it, as others have rights in 
land.*^ This compares most favourably with the assumption of 
absolute ownership in all lands and water contained in section 
37 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code. The Mimafisa rule is 
used by the Vyavaharamayukha for laying down that ordina- 
rily the king is entitled only to the tax on land and not to the 
land itself.^^ The Vyavahara-mayukha, relying upon another 
rule of the Mimansa that a man could not make a gift of bin 
kith and kin in the Visvajit sacrifice (where everything was 
to be given away) as he has no ownership in them, says that 
there is no ownership over one’s wife and children.®* 

When Smrti texts multiplied and it was found difficult to 
MlmSnsd rules them, the writers of nihamlhas on 

and their appli- naturally turned to the MimahsS, which 

cation to Dhar- had already evolved elaborate rules of the iiiter- 
masastra. pretation and application of texts and the logic 

of the Mimafisa became the logic of the Dharmasastra. The 
words vldhi, niyma, parsavkhf/cl, arfhaiTuia are employed at 
every step by the commentators of w^orks on Dharma, such as 
Medhatithi, Vijhanesvara and others. For example, the 
Mitakshara enters into an elaborate discussion on Yajnavalkya 
1. 81, whether it is a ridhi, niijnia, or parisaidchya. Similarly 
the Mitakshara and other works use the term ArthavSda and 
one of its varieties anurdda very frequently. For example on 

64 *1 I 
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ysj. li. 21 the Mitakshara says that the verse ‘one should kill 
without deliberating ( whether one should do so or not ), even a 
guru, a child, an oM nian or a learned Brabmana, if he comes 
as an aiatayin’ is merely an nrthurada (and not a positive' 
command, Adhi) employed to expatiate upon or recommend the 
rule coi.tamed in the words ‘arms should be resorted to by a 
drijati wnero dhaniia is obstructed, in self-protection, in pro- 
tecting cows, and in battle &c.* Sahklia says ‘ while the 
father is ali /e, the sons must not divide the inlieritance, oven 
what they acquired after (their birth) ; the sons are incompetent 
(to divide in their father’s life-time) as they have no independ- 
ence in matters of wealth and dhanna.' The Yyavaharama- 
ynkha explains that the latter part this text about the son’s 
lack of indeT)eridence aS only an arthavada put in for the pur- 
pose of extolling the prohibition (against division in the father’s 
life-time) contained in the first part;'’ Therefore P'*of. Keith is 
not quite accurate when he asserts*'” ‘ the term Arthavada, which 
plays so important a part in theMimausa discussion, is dropped 
in legal termi:)ology.’ It has been explained above that krat- 
vartha vklhis are those which are of absolute obligation, the 
non-observance of which makes the sacrifice itself defective, 
while puTUsartha vidhis are those that are addressed rather to 
the conscience of the agent and if not observed do not affect 
the sacrifice, but simply invite censure or blame on the agent. 
This important distinction is taken over in the Dharmasastra. 
Yajnavalkya (I. 53) says that one should marry a girl who is 
free from disease, who has a brother and who is not of the same 
gotra or pravara (as the biidegroom). The latter portion is 
kratvartha, while the first twm are purusarthaj as the Mitaksbari 
says that there is no relation of husband and v/ife established 
in the case of a sapinda, sag. tra or sapravara girl i. e. the 
marriage itself is invalid and null and void, wliile in marrying 
a girl who is diseased the marriage is valid, but the man incurs 
blame;'® Manu says (IX. 168) ‘that is to be known as the son 
adopted whom the mother or father might give with water in 
distress &c.’ The Mitakshara says (on Yaj. 11. 128-132) that as 
the word ‘distress’ is specifically mentioned, a son is not to be 

57 ■ ( Mandlik p. 31 ). 

58 Karma MlmSnsS p. 99. 
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given when there is no distress and that this prohibition affects 
the giver (but not the act of adoption) i. e. it is purusartha and 
not kratvartha.®® Similarly the Mitakshara tays that the 
words of Yajnavalkya (11. 118) ‘whatever else is acquired by a 
man himself without detriment to the paternal estate’ are sesa 
( are to go with or are subsidiary ) to each of the four fol- 
lowing clauses. In this he uses the language of the third book 
of Jaimini ( about sesa and sesin ). The Mimansa relies upon 
krama as a means of determining the relation of principal and 
subordinate and the application of texts. It lays down that in 
some cases the mere order of words ( pathakrama ) has to be 
followed ( V. 1. 4. ) and sometimes the natural sequence of objects 
or actions has to be followed and not the mere order of the 
words ( V. 1. 2 ), which has in such cases to be reversed. Both 
principles are followed in the legal literature. For example, in 
laying down the principle of preference among handhus who 
are of three sorts mentioned one after another ( viz. Atma- 
bandhus, Pitrbandhus and Matrbandhus ), Nilakantha says that 
the order depends upon the order of the text i. e. Atmabandhus 
succeed before Pitrbandhus. But in construing the verse 
of Yajnavalkya (II. 137 ) that the heirs of the forest hermit, 
the sanmjasin and the brahrnacarin are the teacher, good pupil, 
and a fellow student in order, the Mitakshara says that the 
order is the reverse order as common sense requires. The 
Mimafisa has taken, great pains to lay down rules about the 
meaning of the negative particle (‘na*). Sometimes it is a pure 
prohibition, sometimes it is an exception and sometimes it is 
merely an arthavada. Where there is a text laying down one 
thing and another equally powerful text laying down the 
opposite, then the text negativing what is positively laid down 
is a pratiHedha (Purvamlmans§ X. 8. 6 ). An example is the 
text ‘he does not take the Sodasin cup in the Atiratra *. But 
such texts lead to option and option is a most improper pro- 
cedure as both texts are thereby nullified. Hence if possible 
the endeavour should be to explain the negative proposition as 
an exception ( paryudasa ) or as an arthavada. The Purva- 
mlmansa (X. 8. l’“4 ) lays down the rule on this point of 
paryudasa and gives several illustrations.®^ When it is said that 
* he does not employ the words ye yajamalie in the anuyajas ’ this 

60 Vide ( Mandlik p. 39 ) TO fWt ^ 
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is not a prohibition, but fcbe meaning is that V yajamahe' 
are to be uttered in all cases except in anyyajas ( the negative 
particle being connected with nmnjajem and not with the 
predicate * karoti ’ ). In some cases a negative sentence is a 
mere anuvada t a variety of A.-thavada ) of what is well known 
and is put in simply to praise a 'vidhi or to condemn soinelhing 
oth«r than a vidhi. For example, there is a Vedic sentence 
* fire should not be consecrated on the bare ground, nor in the 
sky nor in heaven Fvery oiie knows that no one can con- 
secrate fire in the sky and therefore this sentence is a mere 
aniivdaa for praising the vulhi that fire must be consecrated 
after placing gold on the ground. This is explained in 

the Piirvamlniansa I. 2. 5 and 18 and X. 8. 7 &c. The 

Vyavahararaayukha makes use of these doctrines about paryu* 
d&sa and anw7;dc/a in explaining the verse of Narada that ‘a 
deposit, a pledge,. ..son and wife &o. are not to be given away 
&c.’ and the verse of Y ajnavalkj^a (11 175 ) that a man may 
give without causing detriment to his family anything except 
wife and child.®^ A man can properly donate what he owns, 
but there is no ownership, as is well-known, in a deposit or in 

wife and children and so the prohibition only repeats what is 

well-known ( it is a nitydntivada). Manu allows niyoya (XL 
52 ff. ) and then condemns it ( IX. 04-68 ). The Mitakshard 
( on Y&j. II. 127 ) raises the question whether there is an option 
as Manu apparently both allows it and condemns it and 
answers it by saying that thert; is no option, but tiiat niyoyn is 
condemned and the verses allowing it are to bo understood in a 
somewhat limited sense ( as referring to the case of a maiden, 
who has the misfortune to lose the intended husband beioro 
actual marriage and who is then to be married to the deceased’s 
brother). The Mayukha makr's use of the maxim ‘ those that 
are mentioned or come without connection or invitation arsa 
to be placed at the end ’ in determining the order of succession."* 
Manu says * after the mother’s death, the father’s mother takes 
the inheritance ’ (IX. 217 ), wiiilo Yajhavalkya gives a compact 
series of heirs, the widow, daughter ( daughter’s son ), mother, 

62 Vide Maud lik p. 77 ‘ hm \ 
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father, brothers, brother’s son. Therefore the grandmother is 
to be -placed after this compact series i. e. after brother’s son. 
The same maxim is relied upon by the Vivada-tandava also in 
the same connection. 

1 shall now turn to the development of Hindu Law under 
ftliHta L«w In British regime. According to various Acts 
the British Courts Begulations (such as the Govt, of India 

and needof codi< Act of 1915, 5 and 6 Geo. V ch. 61, sec. 112 
fIdMHon. j Bombay Regulation 4 of 1827, sec. 26 ) 

which need not be specified in detail here, several matters are 
to be decided by the courts according to the personal law of the 
parties and therefore Hindu Law has to be applied to Hindus 
in matters of inheritance and succession, marriage, religious 
institutions, adoption, partition, gifts and wills &c. Large 
encroachments have been made on the old Hindu Law of the 
times of the Nihandha writers by legislative enactments such 
as Act 21 of 1850 ( Freedom of Religion Act ), Hindu Wills Act 
( Act 21 of 1870 ), Transfer of Property Act ( Act IV of 1882 ), 
Indian Majority Act ( IX of 1875 ), Guardian and Wards Act 
(Vin of 1890\ Hindu Disposition of Property Act (XV of 1916), 
But this is not all. By judicial decisions professing to apply 
old Hindu Law to modern Hindus very large inroads have been 
made and some very strange results have followed. It may at 
once be most emphatically asserted that the courts have made 
very strenuous and very honest efforts within the limitations 
imposed upon them by several circumstances to find out the 
Hindu Law and apply it to the cases before them. But from 
the outset they were handicapped by several drawbacks. Most 
of the judges even in superior courts barring a few eminent 
exceptions like Colebrooke and Sir George Knox were totally igno- 
rant of the language in which the authoritative works on Hindu 
Law were composed. Naturally the judges had to rely upon 
translations. It was rather too readily assumed that a judge 
could correctly lay down and administer the law by reading 
the translations of portions of a few Sanskrit works. In the 
early days of the British administration of justice only three 
such translations existed, viz. Halhed’s Gentoo code, Sir 
William Jones’ translation of the Manusmrti and Colebrooke’s 
translation of the Sanskrit digest (1796 AD.) compiled by Jaga- 
nnatha. Besides these about half a dozen works were trans- 
lated wholly or in part during the first half of the 19th century 
filuch as the DSyabhaga, the Vyavaharamayukha, the MitSk* 
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sharfi (1810 A.D. /, the Dattaka--Mlru&nsa and the Dattaka-oiwv* 
drik^ (in J 821) by Colebruoke, Borradaile, Sutherland and 
others. It was after 1865 that a few more works were translated 
suoh as the Dharmasrlras in the Saorod Books of the East series* 
a portion of the Smrtioandrika by Kristnaswaiuy Iyer, the 
Vivadacintaniani by P. C. Tagore, a small portion of the Vim- 
mitrodaya br Sarkar. As only a few works were translated 
and as the judges and the ’.egal profeasicn w<^re totally in 
the dark as to the bare outlines of the chronology of the Hindu 
legal Literature and also of the Sanskrit language, strange 
things hai-pened. For example, in Beni Framd v. Hardai Mihi 
( I. L. R. 14 All. p. 67) counsel gravely assured the court (p. 70) 
that Jaimini, the founder of the Mimafisa, lived in the thir- 
teenth century of the Christian era. As the Shastris in Ouzarat 
frequently referred in the early British days to the Vyavahim- 
mayukha that was probably introduced into Guzarat during 
the Maratha regime and as the work was early trsnslatad into 
English and thus made easily accessible to the bench and the 
bar it was thought that that work was of paramount authori- 
ty in Guzerat. As a matter of fact Nliakantha's family mi- 
grated from Maharastfra, settled in Benares and ho wrote 
his work under the patronage of a Bundella chieftain. In 
Chandika Bahsli t), Mutkx Knnvar (I. L. R. 24 All. p. 273 ) the 
Privy Council relying upon a wrong translation of the Vyava- 
haramayukha given by Borradaile (Stoke’s Hindu Law, chap. 
IV, see 18, placitiun 17 ) remarks that according to the Msyakha 
* s(3ns of a brother, who is dead, share along with surviving 
brothers’ and their Lordships proceed to say that on that point 
the Mayukha only embodied and defined a pre-existing custom 
(of Guzerat). For this latter statement there is, it is sub- 
mitted with great respect, absolutely no basis, as the origi- 
nal itself has been wrongly translated. Even when the Vya- 
vaharamayukha was recognised a% of paramount authority 
in Guzerat, it was not consistently followed in several res- 
pects such as the rule of the Mayukha allowing ^the brothers 
of the half blood to succeed along with the father s father or 
the rule allowing the adoption of a daughter’s son, a sister’s son 
or a mother’s sister’s son even to the three higher castes. The 
departure in thejlatter case was due to the opinion that the 
two works on adoption, viz: the Dattaka-mimansa and the Dat- 

64 Vide Mandlik’s traaslatio^n of the MayUkha ( p. 81 ) tor a oorpeet 
rendering of the paasago 
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taka-candrika, are works of the highest authority in matters 
of adoption and that where they differ the latter is adhered to 
in . Bengal and by the southern jurists while the Dattaka- 
mimafisa was an infallible guide in Mithila and Benares 
(Bhagvan Singh v, Bhagvan Singh I. L. R. 21 All. at p. 419 ; vide 
also I. L. R. 22 Mad. 398 at p. 411-12 ). As regards the Dattaka- 
candrika, it is well-known that it was wrongly supposed to 
be the work of the author of the Smrticandrika, which is 
authoritative in Madras and that it is suspected to have been 
a fabrication passed as genuine by a pandit of Colebrooke. The 
Mitakshara is regarded as of the highest authority throughout 
India except in Bengal where the Dayabhaga prevails. In 
spite of this, the highest tribunals have departed from its 
doctrines in allowing a coparcener to sell his share in joint 
family property for value without family necessity, in allowing 
females like the son’s daughter or son’s widow to succeed, in 
interpreting the word slridhana whereby property inherited by 
a female even from a female is excluded from the incidents of 
being stridhana (Sheo Shankar Lai v. Debi Sahai 1. L. R. 25 All. 
p. 468 P. C. ). 

The foregoing remarks are not made in a carping spirit. 
They have only one object in view. The present state of the 
Hindu Law is far from satisfactory. On the one hand the courts 
have, during a century or more of British rule, introduced 
fundamental changes in the law^ as laid down in the books 
regarded by the courts themselves to be of paramount authority. 
They thereby displeased the orthodox section of the community. 
On the other hand the courts, being bound to administer Hindu 
Law as laid down in the Sanskrit works of medimval India, 
have their hands tied down in several respects and cannot 
introduce modern tendencies into the teachings of ancient 
books that were written from an entirely different point of 
view. This halting process does not satisfy those who having 
imbibed western jurisprudence hanker after the freedom of the 
20th century in matters of marriage, succession, joint family 
&c. The Hindu Law laid down by the courts for a century or 
so is imbedded in ponderous volumes of reports or in the numer- 
ous works on Hindu Law written by eminent lawyers. This 
is a very cumbrous method. Much of the substantive law ap- 
plicable to India is codified. Whatever might have been said 
against the codification of Hindu Law some sixty years ago, it 
is certainly high time that the codification of Hindu Law should 
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be takexx in hand as early as possible. In the absence of codi- 
fication, there is great waste of the money of the litigants, there 
is immense loss of time and there are years of anxiety and 
suspense before the litigant ultimately knows his position under 
the Hindu Law. Codification will reduce all these evils No 
one will ever ^ay that codification iz an unniixed blessing. It 
has always a tendency to become ngid and inelastic, it often 
shuts out the introduction of fresh principles and cannot pro- 
vide completely for the ever changing needs of a rapidly pro- 
gressing society. Bu" it is the lesser of two evils and its 
defects car be remedied by resorting to amendments through 
the legislature. In the absence of codification, great uncertain- 
ty often prevails in matters ot every day importance to the 
peonle. Even after a current of decisions has been established 
by decisions of the High Court for years, cases are not rare 
where the Privy Council makes certain obser’^’^ations which are 
supposed to overrule the long current of decisions and a crop 
of litigation at once springs up. Phis is well illustrated in two 
recent cases. It had long been thought that for a father’s 
antecedent debt not incurred for an illegal or immoral purpose 
the whole family property ( including the son’s interest ) was 
liable to be sold even if the father was alive. Then came the case 
of Sahuram. v. Bhnp Singh ( I. L. R. 39 All. p. 437 ) in which the 
Privy Council made certain observations which were supposed 
to have overruled the above-mentioned long current of decisions. 
But recently the Privy Council restored the authority of the old 
rulings in the case of Brij Naraln r. Mangla Prasad (2r» Bombay 
Law Reporter p. 500 ). In the Maratha country it had been 
long established that a widow could not adopt, if her husband 
died while in a state of union and if he had not expressly au- 
thorised her to adopt. But the Privy Council in Yadar r. 
Namdpo (I. L. R. 49 Cal. p. 1.) held that in the Maratha country 
a widow can adopt without the consent of her husband s kins- 
men, whether the estate had vested in her or not and whether 
her husband was joint or separate at his death, provided he had 
not expressly forbidden her to adopt. Their Lordships left the 
question open whether, when a widow adopted without her 
deceased husband’s kinsmen’s consent in a joint family, the 
adopted son would be entitled to an interest in the family pro- 
perty. This decision has become a fruitful source of litigation. 
Another source of speculation in litigation is due to varying 
interpretations of the same Sanskrit text by the courts, though 
there may be no varying interpretations of commentators 
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theT^on. Manu says (IX. 142) ‘the son given away (in adop- 
tion] shall never take the family (name) and the wealth of his 
natural father.* In a case in L L. R 29 Mad. 437, it was de* 
oided, following this text, that, where in a Hindu family 
a person was the sole survivor and was subsequently given 
in adoption in another family, he did not lose by the sub- 
sequent adoption the property he had already taken in the 
family of his birth. But in Dattatraya v. Govind (L L. R 40 
Bdm. p. 429) it was held on a construction of the same verse of 
Manu that, where property had become solely and exclusively 
vested in a person who was subsequently adopted into another 
family, he became divested of that property by his subsequent 
adoption. With the greatest respect it is submitted that the 
verse of Manu cannot support the decision arrived at, on what- 
ever other grounds the decision may be supported. The con- 
struction put on Manu’s verse is obnoxious to the fault called 
Vakyahheda (split of sentence) in the Purvamimafisa. That 
fault occurs where one and the same sentence is construed as 
laying down two distinct rules®® (vidhis). If the verse of Manu 
were construed as done in the Bombay case it must be held as 
laying down two rules, firstly, that a person, who has already 
taken an estate absolutely, will, on being adopted subsequently 
into another family, lose what he has already taken, and secondly 
that a person, who is adopted into another family, wull not sub- 
sequently to the adoption take the wealth of any one in his 
natural family, if succession opens after the adoption. The 
construction put upon Manu’s verse is further opposed ^to 
another Mimafisa maxim that when an accomplished fact and 
something to be accomplished or brought about are mentioned 
together in a senterce, the fact accomplished is put in simply 
for the purpose of what is to be accomplished or brought about.®® 
In Manu’s verse the fact accomplished is adoption and it must 
be supposed to have been mentioned with reference to some- 
thing to follow in future and not with reference to something 
(viz. the wealth already taken) that was even prior to the 

C5 Vide p. 555 ‘ ^ frFrm 1 
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accomplished fact, viz. adoption. Therefore tlie rule has in 
view only the t:ta\;e of things after adoption . 

This is not the p^ace to make any detailed reaiari.s on the 
manner in which the codification of Hindu Law is io bo brought 
about. It is certain that owing to serious divergences between tlie 
different schools, a comprehensive code for the whole of India is 
out uf question. But it Is possible to codify Hindu Law by pro- 
vinces. When codification of Hindu Law is deiermined upon 
in order that the measuie may be satisfactory to all sections, a 
committee must be formed, Oii which not only lawyers but eminent 
Sanskritists and students of Mimansa possessing a knowledge 
of English ( like the Hon’ble Dx. Jha ) must be nominated. 

We are all deeply interested in preserving and propagating 
Utility of the literature and culture of 

Mlmahsi VidyS- ancient India. The Mhnfulsa represents a 
laya part of the valuable literature of India, 

The foundation of such a ridyataya as the one declared 
open to-day will serve to foster the study of the Mim&fis& 
which has been languishing in this part of the country for lack 
of opportunities of study. But then some whose views are 
advanced might object that, granting that a study of the 
Mimansa may be embarked upon in an institution affiliated to 
the New Poona College, there is no necessity for making pro- 
vision for an agnihofra hall In these days of i)rogress and en- 
lightenment. It is very easy to answer this objection. No one 
in- these days would think of studying practical chemistry 
without a well-equipped laboratory or surgery without an 
operation room. The agnihofra hall is the laboratory of the 
Mlmafisa. A considerable portion of the ancient works on the 
MimSRsa would not properly be understood and grasped with- 
out some living knowledge of the performance of the darsa- 
purnamasa and other elementary rites. There is a further and 
more weighty reason. It is well-known that according to 
our ancient philosophy and religion there are three paths, the 
path of works, the path of devotion and faith and the path of 
knowledge. There are still millions in India who cherish the 
path of works and who regard the keeping of an agnihotra a 
sacred duty. As long as we do not wnant to abjure all our 
ancient philosophies and religions and to cut ourselves entirely 
adrift from the pa^^t, no Indian institution, claiming to teach 
Indian students all that is best in the East as well as in the 
West and to tolerate differences of opinion on religious dogma. 



can afford to spurn an endowment simply on the ground that 
it does not appeal to a few advanced minds. 

In conclusion I earnestly hope that this Mimansa Vidya- 
laya will, under the fostering care of the Sikshana-prasSraka- 
mandali, supply a long-felt want, will revive the study of 
the MirnSRsa and will help in the solution of knotty religious, 
social and legal problems in the near future.*^ 


C7 Tb© followidg works, besides the original texts referred to abore, 
will be helpful to all students of the MimaSsa as they rre in 
English Colebrooke’s Essays, Vol. I; Cowell and Gough’s 
translation of the Sarvadar^ana-sangraha (Tnibner’s Series) ; 
Arthasahgraha translated by Dr. Thibant; Sarkar’s MimSHsS 
rules of interpretation (Tagore Law Lectures) ; the Prabha- 
kara School, the translations of the ‘Slokavartika and of 
the TantravSrtika, by M.M.Dr. Ganganath Jha ; Prof . Keith’s 
KarmainimSnsa (Heritage of India Series), 



A CENTURY OP ORIENTAL RESEARCH.* 

T have cliosen this subject for my address, as ^ think it is 
the most appropriate tribute I can offer to the memory of that 
great scholar whose eighhv-oeventli birth-day we have assembled 
here to-day to commemorate, and who was himself one of the 
foremost among the pioneers of oriental studies upon western 
lines in this country- 

I eople often talk about the wonderful developments of 
physical science during the past century. No less wonderful, 
if less striking to the outsider, has been the progress in Oriental 
learning, by which whole new realms of knowledge ha /e been 
opened up, and our entire outlook upon the early hi.story of the 
human race profoundly changed and modified. From the con- 
quest of the Panjai) by Alexander to the sack of Alexandria by 
the Mahommedans, intercourse between East and West had 
been continuous, each reacting upon the other. But after this 
the curtain descended for nearly a thousand years, only to be 
raised when Vasco da Gama sailed into the roadstead of Calicut 
in 1498. But Da Gem a and his companions had come, not for 
learning, but on a purely jiractical mission. “ Vimos huscar 
CfirislUos e (’spicaria/' '‘We have come to seek Christians and 
spices.” Most of the early visitors to India were missionaries 
and merchants, with little taste for scholarship. From time to 
time travellers like Pietro della Valle l)rought back bricks 
inscribed with cuneiform characters or MSS. written in un- 
known scripts, but an age whose conception of civilization was 
bounded by classical Greece and Rome regarded them as mere 
curiosities. An exception must be made of a few devoted 
Jesuits and other missionaries, like the great Ro])ert de Nobili 
(c. 1620), who lived in South India as a Brahmin, and is re- 
garded by Benfey and Max Muller as the first European Sans- 
krit Scholar ; Abraham Rogers, who translated Bhartrhari into 
Dutch, c. 1651 ; Ernest Hanxleden (c. 1699) who compiled the 
first Sanskrit grammar; or Gaston Coeurdoux (c. 1767), who 

* Address delivered by Principal H. G. Rawlinson, on the Anniveriary 
Pay (6th July 1924) of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
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first suspected the aflanity of the Indo-European languages, 
and actually put a question on the subject to the Acad^mie 
Frangaise. But the work of these pioneers excited little or no 
general interest among scholars. The first real impetus was 
given by that picturesque adventurer, Anaquetil du Perron, 
who had seen some Old Persian MSS. in the Royal Library at 
Paris, and was inspired to go to the East and get to the root of 
the whole matter. Oriental study has had its heroes no less 
than physical science, and among them Anaquetil du Perron 
may be numbered. Being destitute of money, he braved the 
horrors of a voyage before the mast to Bombay. When he 
reached India, his thirst for knowledge wa.s checked, but not 
quenched, by the war between England and France rwhich 
prevented him from going to Benares and studying Sanskrit at 
its fountain-head. But he reached Surat, and having overcome 
the prejudices of the Dastur Darab, he persuaded him to teach 
him Avesta and Pehlevi. In 1761 he returned to Paris, with 
180 MSS. and copious notes. From these materials he published 
his Epoch-making Zend Avesta (1771). The work created a 
profound impression, and a furious controversy raged about its 
gfenuineness. This scepticism, it must be added, was partly 
justified, when we remember that Voltaire had been deceived 
by a seventeenth century forgery which purported to be the 
Yajur Veda, when he wrote his famous IJssai sur les Moeurs et 
V Esprit des Nalicms, Dugald Stewart even went so far as to 
declare that the whole Sanskrit literature was an invention of 
the Brahmins 1 

Meanwhile, the study of Sanskrit had been begun by the 
English in Bengal. Charles Wilkins had taken up the subject 
at Benares, and in 1785 he published a translation of the Gita, 
and two years later, of the Hltopadeia. Wilkins was succeeded 
by a far greater scholar, the celebrated Sir William Jones (1746*“ 
94). Jones was a born linguist. At College he had acquired 
thirteen languages perfectly, with a smattering of twenty-eight 
more ! He was particularly proficient in Persian, and had 
published a metrical translation of Hafiz of some merit. Among 
Du Perron’s papers was a translation of some Persian render- 
ings of portions of the Upanisads, and this gave Jones hia 
first glimpse of the treasures of Sanskrit literature awaiting 
the explorer in that vast hitherto untrodden field of learning. 
Accordingly, he applied for and received an appointment as 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Calcutta in 1783. On his 
arrival he threw himself with avidity into the pursuit of 
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Oriental learning. In 1784 he founded the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, with himpelf as First President. He soon caught the 
eagle eye of Warren Hastings, who was, as James Mill some- 
where says “the firs^ of the servants of the Company who at- 
tempted to acquire any language of the natives, and who set on 
foot those liberal inquiries into the language and literature of 
the Hindus, which have led to tho satisfactory knowledge of 
the present day.” As a practical statesman, Hastings’s first 
object was the translation of the Hindu law-books, in order to 
compile a digest of xiindu and Mahommedan law. Jones, 
however, never lived to see the completion of this great work, 
which he left to his friend and disciple Colebrooke. He died 
at the early age of 48, worn out by his superhuman exertions. 
Plis chief tianslations from the Sanskrit were Kalid^a’s 
^akuntala and Rlusanihura, the Hitopadeki, Jayadeva’s Gi/ri- 
(jovinda, some Vedic hymns, and The rnsliiviles of Manu. Of 
the Sanskrit language, Jones remarked that it is “more perfect 
tl>an the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more 
exquisitely refined than either: yet bearing to both of them a 
strong afiSnity both in the roots of verbs, and in the forms of 
grammar, than could possibly have been produced by accident; 
BO strong, indeed, that no philologer could examine them all 
without believing them to have sprung from some common 
source which perhaps no longer exists. There is a similar 
reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both 
the Gothic and the Celtic, though blended with a different 
idi(5m, had the same origin with the Sanskrit ; and the old 
Persian might be added to the same family.” These prophetic 
works contained the germs of a new Science. In 1802, an 
English Orientalist, Alexander Hamilton (176vV1824), was de- 
tained in France as a prisoner by Napoleon. He whiled away 
the dreary hours of captivity by teaching Sanskrit to the 
German poet and scholar Friedrick Schlegel. The result was 
Schlegel’s Epoch-making work Oji the Ldiiyuaye rwd Wifidom 
of the Indians (1808). This created the greatest enthusiasm in 
Germany for the new language and literature, and in particu- 
lar, started Franz Bopp upon the study of comparative Philo- 
logy. In 1816, Bopp published a treatise comparing the con« 
jugational system of Sanskrit with that of Greek and Latin, 
This soien<re particularly appealed to the methodical German 
mind, and Bopp found worthy successors in Bask, Grimm and 
Brugmann. The mantle of Jones fell upon the shoulders of 
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H. T. Colebrooke (1765-1837) whom Lord Wellesley 'appointed 
as Professor of Hindu Law and Sanskrit at Fort William in 
1805. Colebrooke finished his predecessor’s Digest of Hindu 
Law and wrote numerous papers upon almost every branch of 
Sanskrit studies, of which the most important was his Essay 
on the Vedas, which broke new ground. The study of Vedic, as 
opposed to classical Sanskrit, was carried on in Europe by 
Rosen, who published a text of part of the Rigveda in 1838, and 
Roth, whose essay on The Literature and History of (he Vedas, 
(1846), is a landmark. Roth was succeeded by Max Muller, 
an indefatigable worker in Vedic studies and comparative 
Mythology. 

The last of the great trio of pioneers was Horace Hayman 
Wilson (1786-18G0). Wilson completed the first Sanskrit dic- 
tionary, which was only superseded by Roth and Bbhtlingk’s 
Sanskrit wdrterhnch of 1853-76. He also made the first systema- 
tic survey of the Sanskrit drama in his Specimens of the 
Theatre of the Hindus (1827.) Of his Ariana Antiqua, one of the 
earliest contributions to the study of Indian Archaeology, I 
shall speak later. Perhaps, however, his memory will above 
all be revered by Orientalists for the doughty fight which he 
put up against Macaulay in 1835 on the question of English 
versus Sanskrit and Arabic as the subject of higher education. 
Macaulay’s vulgar and offensive minute, with its cheap gibes 
about “seas of treacle and seas of butter, kings thirty feet high 
and reigns 30,000 years long” may have convinced Lord 
Bentinck’s Government, but those who have read Wilson’s reply 
know with whom the victory really lay. Here for the present I 
conclude my survey of the discovery of Sanskrit literature. 
Space forbids me to do more than refer to the rediscovery 
of the Pali literature of Hinayana Buddhism, with the flood of 
light which it throws upon Indian Social life in the fourth and 
fifth centuries B. C., and the work done upon it by Oldenberg, 
Rhys David and others. The ramifications of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Literature are too vast and too complicated to be in- 
dicated even in outline. One of the many branches of activity 
stimulated by this Renaissance was the search for Sanskrit 
MSS., which has led to many startling discoveries, the most 
striking of later years being the lost plays of Bhasa, the 
Marlowe of India, by Ganapati Sastri, and the Artha Sastra, 
attributed to Candragupta’s Minister Kautalya, by Sama Sastri 
in the Mysore Palace Library. 
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I aow turn to the sister-scienccs of opigra])hy and nuiniH- 
matics. Their value caniiut be overestimated. They have 
opened to our gaze what had been a sealed book for centuries — 
the w^hole vast i)ageant of Hindu history in pre-Maiiominedan 
times, it was nothing less than the recovery ot a l')st civiliza- 
tion, and those who wish to appreciate what modern scholar- 
ship has done in this direction should compare, for instance, 
the recent volume of the Camiridije. JR^lcru ludia with 
Elphinstone’s earlier work, edited by Professor Cowell, d'he 
various rock and pill: r inscriptions had excited the curiosity 
of Jones ?=»nd Colebrooke, but nothing could be made of them, as 
the very scripts in which they were written had been forg otten 
since the overthrow of Buddhism. The honour of finding the 
belongs to James Prinsep (1799-1840), Assay Master at 
tlie Calcutta Mint, av d a man of many parts. Examining 
some short inscriptions from Sahchi Stupa, be noticed that they 
all ended with a svord of the same two letters, (k)njecturiug 
that those were votive offerings, by one of those happy inspira- 
tions which belong to genius, he came to the conclusion that 
tills word must i)e danam. Furthernuire, the word preceding 
this word invariably be a genitive, and as such would normally 
end in sa. Hence a start was made with sa, da^ ua, and by work- 
ing on this as a basis, a provisional reading for a whole short 
inscription was reached in the space of one month. Further 
light was thrown on the subject by the iiingual coins ol the Gre( k, 
Saka, and otlu ; dynasties of the hlorth-Wcst Frontier, which 
VN.ere sent in largo numbers to Prinsep in his capacity as Mint 
Master. From these, in conjunction with H. H. Wilson, whoso 
iritDiti Aiilifjiui : Aul Kill'll ics mid (donis A'licieut AfijltiivislKn 
(Lc;ndo]i 1841) was a land-mark in this branch ol stmlies, the 
two scripts subsequently known as BriihinJ and Kharostlii wi're 
establislied, and the clue obtained to ancient Indian inscriptions. 
One of the first results of this was to (establish Indian C hrono- 


logy on a satisfactory basis. Jones and dole brook e had already 
arrived at the “sheet anchor” of Indian chronuhjgy, vthen 


they identified the Sandracottus of the Greek writers with the 
Emperor Candragupta Maurya of the AJ iidrorakKmt and the 
Puranas. Candragupta’s accession must Iiav(‘ taKcn place 
between 325 B. C., when Alexander left India, and 305 B. C., 


when Sandracottus made his famous treaty with Seleucus 
Nicator. Similarly in his thirteenth Pock Edict, Piyadasi 
mentions five Greek kings as his contemporaries, Antiochus 
Theos, Ptolemy II, Antigonus of Macedon, Magas of Cyrene. and 
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Alexander of Epirus. The only years* when these five kings 
were all reigning simultaneously were between 261 and 239 
B. C. It was only a step now to identify Piyadasi with the 
Asoka Vardhana, grandson of Candragupta, of the Puranas. 
Other important dates have been determined from time to time 
one of the most brilliant being Fleet’s determination of yeai 
one of the Gupta Era as 319/20 A. C., and on this foundation 
the whole gigantic edifice of India chronology has been 
laboriously erected. Those who wish to appreciate the vast 
work done in the last hundred years in Indian Epigraphy need 
only glance at the Epifjraphla Indica, the ^ orpus Inscription - 
onum Indicar urn, the Indian Anllquanj and similar works. As 
regards western India the earlier results of these researches 
were embodied in those three monumental essays in the 
Bomh iy (rarc//r?er,''Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Deccan^ 
Bhagwanlal Indraji’s Early History of Olnjaraf, and Fleet’s 
Dyrujstics of the Kano, rose Districts, As far as purely archa3olo- 
gical work is concerned, the pioneer was General Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, whose life work is embodied in his Archaeological 
Survey of India. Many of Lord Curzon’s actions have been 
sharply criticized : there is however, complete unanimity of 
opinion about his legislation for the preservation of ancient 
Monuments, and the enormous development of historical and 
archaeological study in this century is chiefly due to his 
encouragement. The mantle of Cunningham has descended 
upon the shoulders of Sir John Marshall and his assistants. 
Every year adds to the number of fascinating discoveries 
unearthed by these workers: the ancient cities of Taksasila 
and Nalanda have been unearthed ; the Maury a capital at 
Pataliputra has been uncovered : and ancient monuments like 
the Sanchi Stupa cleared of jungle and reverently restored ; and 
it is satisfactory to note that many of the Indian States, not- 
ably Hyderabad and Mysore, ha/e followed suit. Archaeology 
has, however, done more than this. It is due to the work of the 
archaeologist that we have been brought to realize that the 
culture of ancient Hindu India spread far beyond the shores of 
this country. Great Buddhist and Hindu cities and temples have 
been unearthed at Anuradhapura inCeylon,at Borobodur in Java 
and at Angkhor in Cambodia. Sir Aurel Stein has traced Indian 
settlements and caravan routes through what is now the Lop 
or IJesert of Central Asia, right up to the Great Wall of China* 
And here I should like to touch upon another branch of studies 
Which has thrown much light upon the history, literature and 
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culture of ancient India, and thi^i is Binology. Buddhism 
apparently found its way across the Indian borderland into the 
Mongolian countries about the 2nd century B. O., and for- six 
hundred years, from the reign of Kaniska to the reign of Harsa, 
the intercourse was almost uninterrupted. The Chinese Pilgrims 
who visited the Holy Places of India have left valuable records 
of their journeys, and many Buddhist works, of which the 
originals have been lost, rurvive in Chinese, Japanese and 
Tibetan translations. All this forms a fruitful and still imper* 
fectly explored field of research, which urgently calls for 
workers to take it in hand. 

I must now go further afield, and sketch in outline what 
epigraphists and archaeologists have done in ancient Persia and 
Mesopotamia. We are now beginning to realize that Hindu 
India did not stand alone, but her culture and literature were 
deeply affected by intercourse with her western neighbours, the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the Achaemenian Persians and the 
Greeks. A century and a half ago, we knew nothing at all 
about these nations. Their script, used all over western Asia, 
and known as cuneiform or wedge-shaped, was invented by the 
Sumerians at a period so remote that it can only be guessed at. 
It was used by the Babylonians from 4500 B. C- and by the 
Assyrians from 1500 B. C., and hence we have in it records be- 
side which the Vedas appear comparatively modern. The clue 
to cuneiform was first found by Grotefend in 1815. He con- 
jectured that a certain word, occurring frequently at the 
beginning of a line, was Darheush { Daryavush ) or Darius* 
Assuming that this hypothesis was correct, three con- 
Bonants. D, R, SH, were deciphered. From this beginning, by 
a series of bold conjectures, Lassen had arrived by 1836 at the 
whole alphabet. This was a stepping-stone to a far greater 
feat. In 1835, Sir Henry Rawlinson scaled at great peril the 
precipitous Behistun rock near Karmanshah, and transcribed 
the huge inscription engraved there by Darius the Great. This 
was written in three languages. The first was old Persian. 
The second was in the language of Elam or Susa. The third 
proved to be a new tongue, that of ancient Babylonia, a Semitic 
language akin to Arabic and Hebrew. Hence, by proceeding from 
the known to the unknown, Babylonian was step by step interpret- 
ed. To these discoveries were added the researches of Layard 
and a host of workers on the sites of the ancient Babylon and 
Nineveh, and the discovery of an incredible number of in- 
scribed clay tablets. We are now enabled to reconstruct with 
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accuracy the history of the great Semitic empires of Iraq in 
pre-Aryan days. The influence of Babylonian and Assyrian 
culture upon the early civilization of India was evidently 
considerable, though its precise bearings have not yet been 
determined. An attempt in this direction was made by the late 
Mr. B. G. Tilak in his article on the Chaldean and Indian 
Vedas, contributed to the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume. 
One of the most startling discoveries of recent years was Hugo 
Winckler’s list of Mitanni Kings, bearing Aryan names and 
worshipping Aryan gods, at Boghaz Keni. And we now know, 
thanks to Professor Biililer, that India borrowed both her 
earliest scripts from Mesopotamia. 

Here I must close a brief and imperfect survey, with the 
hope that it may perhaps serve to stimulate some who hear or 
read it to take up the study of this most fascinating subject. 
And this brings me to the question which is being asked in 
Europe and will, nojdoubt, be asked in India. What is the 
use of it all ? people say. Well, every great branch of learning 
is an end in itself, and ought to be studied for its own sake. Apart 
from this, we must remember that the roots of the present lie 
deep buried in the past, and we can never successfully understand, 
much less legislate for, India of to-day without a real under- 
standing of the fundamental ideas upon which her culture and 
civilization are built up. The rediscovery of the East was of 
the utmost importance to Europe, and was one c.f the leading 
forces in the Pomantic Pevival. Kalidasa’s SHilnnifala rnadP 
the deepest and most lasting impression upon Goethe. He 
first read Forster’s translation of this masterpiece in 1792, when 
he composed his famous epigram. Five years later, w^e find 
him modelling the prologue on earth to Faust, where the poet, 
the stage-marjager and the Merry Andrew converse on the merits 
of the play, upon the prelude to Rdhnda/i. As late as 1820, he 
was still thinking of adapting Ra fanifala for the Weimar stage. No 
less profound was the influence of the Vedanta upon Cierman 
philosophy. “From every sentence,” says Schopenhaner, “deep, 
original and sublime thoughts arise, and the whole is pervaded 
by a high and holy and earnest spirit. In the wdiole wmrld 
there is no study so beneficial and so elevating as that of the 
Upanisads It has been the solace of my life~it will be the 
solace of my death.” A similar spirit pervades Schlegel, in his 
fine apostrophe to the unknown author of the Citd. Mariisfroruni 
reverent ia a Brachmanis inter sanctissima piefatis officia refertur. 
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Ergo ta primum, vales sancHssime, numinisnue hypophefa guhqtiis 
tandem inter morfales dictus hi fuens, carminis hujus anctor, 
cujus oracutis mens ad exceisa yvaeque, aeterna atquc divina, mm 
enarraUli quadam dclmtalione rapihivrte jn imam, iuiiutwu sal rere 
jubeo, eta vestigia tua semper adoro. Carlyle, E[iun-s(>n, perhaps 
Wordsworth, exhibit unconscious rejections of Orieiual thought 
in almost every page. To orthodox Christianity, the science 
of comparative philology, the discovery of the Vedas, and 
above all, the decipherment of the Babylonian tablets administer- 
ed an electric shock as intense as that supplied in another 
direction by Darwin, Wallace and Huxley. Moreover, the world 
cannot but be the richer and wiser for having added to its stock 
of noble thoughts the profound reflections of the Gita, the 
beautiful and affecting teachings of Gautama and the gentle wis- 
dom of A-Soka’s inserptions. The Sacred books of India surpass 
the Hebrew Scriptures in the highest qualities of imagination 
and profound thought. It is only of late years that Europe, 
through the labours of Sanskrit and Pali Scholars, has become 
acquainted with the astonishing beauty of thought enshrined in 
scriptures more voluminous than the Hebrew Bible ; and it is 
not impossible that this far-off literature will one day influence 
European thought quite as much as the Jewish Bible has 
done in the past. 
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Readers of Sanskrit Poetics need not be told that the 
heading given above, forms the last portion of Karika No. 94 of 
Kavyaprakasa ( ssTsqS'T.ra ). It is interpreted by all com- 
mentators, to refer to KiaivW, which is nowhere mentioned in 
the Karikas but is only incidentally described in the Vrtti. 
Hence it is admitted by most scholars as decisive proof of the 
fact that the Karikas and the Vrtti of the Kavyaprakasa must 
have been written by one and the same author. Without 
entering into tliis controversy, it is attempted in this small 
note to show that the word cannot refer to and 

hence cannot be accepted as a conclusive proof of the identity 
of the and ^[%'m 

In order to show the ludicrousness of the interpretation, 
let us read the Kfirikas together as given below 

SBT Blimp I 

Wtprdi B BJPB bLb pbi ii ti 

BTcfl 3^: I 

BPIBPT II ^ II 
BPHl BI Bpft- I 

l%RWIBni II II 
BPtlBIPBRBP IBI B I 

PlgqilPl^ B BBTBBr II II 

8T?Fqqr fqqiliB gqwiqm bbI: li '^1 ii 

B^R bp: I 

BB^??g B BBB: II II 

B Bqm-TiqilBBl: I 

BB^BBC^R tB BIBT aPBilBr B^f II II 
iRclt BilBisi B BRBBqi^^I%rd BP, I 
BltBBlvIilf g BTBT 3 <0^3 II H 
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J'rom these we shall sec that the Karikakara commenced 
nis treatment of ill Karik'i No. 87 and des.'rihod its divi- 
sions and subdi>7isions in the succeeding throe Korikas. In 
Karika No. 91, he treated of and an.i aft. r giv ing 

his views on and he came to Aflor defining 

and giving its two divisions as and 

he wrote : 

g JTT^T g i 

Now if we are here to interpret as let ns see 

how many supposition^, wo are required to make. Kirsi, that 
the writer forgot to include n[?>pqT in his subdivisions ; second- 
ly that he forgot this very fact in the brief interval of writing 
seven lines and a half; thirdly that he was so engrossed in 
the treatment of that without being aware of it ho 

thought that he had described it and hence wrote that 
is similar to which he had described earlier. To make 

all these suppositions in case of a scrupulously exact writer 
like 4T3frrE requires too much to be imagined. 

To be freed from all these absurdities, it is required to be 
supposed that the writer of the Karikas and the Vrtti must have 
been the same, that he must have simultaneously written the both 
and that he must have forgotten whether he described 
in Karikas or in Vrtti and consequently wrote nieaning 

But this is going waistdoep from kneedeep. For 
now we shall be required to suppose that the writer wrote 
and directly went off to write tlie Vrtti on it. 
After finishing this ViTti he then composed wrote its 

Vrtti and then finished the Karika J 

^«TT and explained it by its Vrtti. He thus must have com- 
posed his Karikas not as a whole but in parts and after lie liad 
written every part of it, must have written the Vrtti on it J bus 
he did not compose the whole of the line 3 3 

\ but first framed then wrote 3 and 

thereafter he wrote w# g gave an example of it and then 
finished the line by filling up the words ffT^4 q I 

appeal to the readers to think whether this supposition is not 

anything but ridiculous? Is it possible for any writer to write 
such detached parts of verses? It puts an iiicredii)ie stiaiii on 
one’s imagination to conceive this process. There is no prece- 
dent for it and hence it is very difficult to accept it. Imoiu tins it 
Will follow that the writer of the Karikas could not mean niwTPfi 
when he wrote g 
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It may then be asked how all the interpreters represent- 
ing this view came to think that way. A suggestion may be 
thrown to account for it. The Vrttikara while writing his Vrtti 
has written the 3TT?TT^T: I, out of 

which it is understood that explains This 

appears to be a clear misunderstanding. The Vrttikara whether 
he was the Karikakara himself or another man must have all 
the Karikas put together in front of him before he set about 
to write his Vrtti and on the grounds which are already 
mentioned above, the fact that is omitted by the 

Karikakara in his Karikas could not have escaped his notice. 
Nay, he already mentions the omission of and 

by the Karikakara in the following words : — 

II 



w, 

II 

It is quite clear from this that the Vrttikftra knows two Vari- 
eties of which he mentions but which he states to have 

been omitted in the Karikas. Is it then possible for the Vrttik^tra 
to forget what ho himself wrote in clear unmistakable terms and 
to say that meant 'I'o explain the Vrtti- 

kara can unhesitatingly say that it is like the 3RT55tqJTT which h# 
had explained before, but he could not have possibly meant in 
write those words as the meaning of Generally the 

Vrttikara quotes the words of Karikas, if he gives their meaning 
in his vrtti as cimqr qr^qmqfciqiqq??^, 

^qqw etc. Similarly had he written 
, I should have ungrudgingly accepted the view 
that the Vrttikara meant qi^lqqiqrj; by ?qqc^. I think, therefore^ 
that he might have omitted to explain the word ^q^and written 
^Tf^q^T^jTiqq etc. as an additional explanation. 

But then there remains the question as to what does 
mean ? If we read the Karikh text without the V^ti, the 
Karika will read 

which will mean ‘This is ^TW> an unmixed ( ) is» howevef^ 
but maiarupaka is similar to the former.’ From this it im 
quite easy to deduce that the word or former refers to tifti 
division of and . Whether is mf or will 

depend on whether we take ^ to mean, former or before ; aad^ 
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to mean but or and. If we translate as is given above, 
will have to be considered as Pradlpakara appears to take 
this view when he says ^*4 g If we, 

however, translate ‘ I'his is mw and is as before,* 

will be U<W Without entering into this discussion, 
I wish to maintain, that whatever the case, the word 
fefets to and not to JTT^iqfTT. The word ^ may mean 

former or before, but it cannot be connected with what the 
could not have had before his mind. 

A similar instance of may be incidentally mentioned 
from these very Karikas. While describing the divisions of 
the KarikakSra writes : — 

ii ii 

1 

II vv II 

qirfqss%Hq§^^qt ** 

^ ^Iqq: II II 

Here the same word ’^qq; is used and it means like the 
former ( ). It is used to refer to something noted before and 
not to something not mentioned. 

Lastly, supposing g refers to JTT^qqi, 1 cannot 
understand what additional fact has been mentioned by saying 
that it is like JTT^qqT. The only similarity is ^qrfw^^^q and it 
is already understood by the word JTIW where many flowers are 
strung on one thread. ^The fact which the Karikakara wished 
to mention is whether it is or That is not 

mentioned in the text by the Karikakara who omits some 
subdivisions which he does not think '|fq>qqq; , is also reminded 
by the Vrtti at the end of where the Vrttikara writes 

The VrttikSra here appears to moan that qCTqqr and 
were not both mentioned in the treatment of ^qqi by the 
K&rik&k&ra, but in his treatment of fiq% even when he men- 
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tioned he did not note While remembering, 

therefore, and noting what the Karikakara writes and what he 
doejs not, it is not possible either for the writer of the Vrtti or 
for that of the Karikas to forget that is omitted by the 

writer of the Rarikas. Much more impossible than this, is it, 
therefore, to suppose that refers, to something which is 
The least that can be said of it is that the supposition is 
by itsel^ep^. 

It is on these grounds, that I affirm, that cannot refer 
to and hence it cannot be accepted as is generally done 

to be the decisive proof of the identity of the Karikakara and 
the Vrttikara of 



THE SVAPNAVASAVADATTA OF BHASA. 

In the October number of the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
journal, M. M. Ganapati Sastrl of Trivendrum gives in a 
note cwo citations, one from the Bhavaprakasa of Saraaatanaya 
and the other from the Srhgaraprakasa of Bhoja. In the former 
the author, who is dealing with the features of the ten kinds 
of Rupakas after describing the five Jatis mentioned by 
Subandhu viz. — Purna, Prasanta, Bhasvara, Lalita, and 
Samagra, says — 


The author further points out several stages in the action of the 
play which correspond with these five Samdhis ; thus Vasava- 
datta was separated from Vatsaraja and entrusted to Padmavatl 
( as in the first act ), that Vatsaraja believed that Vasavadatta 
was alive (wfe fifth act ), that the king feelingly called for 
Vasavadatta and so on ( as in the V act) and that the king, 
having obtained the Vina Ghosavati, searched for Vasavadatta, 
its possessor, all as in the Svapnavasavadatta.” The Mahamaho- 
padhyaya further asks “ what greater authority is required than 
what is furnished by these two writings?” These citations, 
therefore, establish beyond question the authenticity of the 
anonymous work as the work of Bhasa. 

Saradatanaya does not mention the name of the author of 
the Svapnavasavadatta to which he referred ; but it is reasona- 
ble to assume that he is alluding to a work which unquestion- 
ably is the work of the celebrated poet Bhasa. 

And if the identity of the anonymous work and that cited 
by Saradatanaya be established — there will be no difficulty in 
accepting that work as the creation of the great poet. But this 
is exactly a point which we are not prepared to concede. The 
evidence of the citation clearly goes against such identity. 
For there is nothing in the Trivendrum work corresponding to the 
second Samdhi — the Nyasa-saraudbheda. Baradatanaya points 
out that the king com^s to know that Avantika ( Vasavadatta ) 
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was alive on seeing that the faoe of Padmavatl was adorned 
with a peculiar saffron mark. Now we know that VasavadatW 
attended to the toilet of Padmavatl and therefore it is conceiv- 
able that in adorning her she might have drawn those saffron 
designs on her faoe with which she usually ado^^ned herself. 
And so the king feels a vague presentiment that Vasavadatti 
was alive. Here is a reference to a definite incident which 
gives rise to that presentiment. Ganapati Sastrl refers to the 
fifth act as showing that Vatsaraja believed that Vasavadatti 
was alive. But that is not enough. Nowhere in the anonymoua 
work is there a situation like the one referred to by Saradfitanaya. 

There is also another point to be considered. The third 
Samdhi is the Bijokti and this is illustrated by that portion 
of the play where the king feelingly calls for VasavadaltS 

Now the word “iVf* shows that the 
author is quoting the very words used by Vatsaraja. But in the 
fifth act, though we find words like “fF 

IT |T and so on, we never find 

Vatsaraja saying ‘ ’ or “ ” 

The five technical joints again are fixed by a definite time 
sequence; thus the Nyasa will be the first stage, the Ny&ea- 
samudbheda the next and so on. According to the explanation 
of Ganapati Sastrl this ordered sequence will be violated 
by the second and third stage. For we find that in the fifth 
act Vatsaraja in a dream addresses his queen in the manner 
described, and afterwards when awakened by the quasi-realit|r 
of his experince expresses to his friend Vasantaka his belief that 
VSsavadatta was alive I ^ i ). If 

the assumption that the five stages of the action are timed bv 
an ordered sequence be correct — and there is no reason why it 
should not be correct — then clearly enough in the anonymous 
work the third stage Bijokti is reached before the second 
( NySsa-samudbheda ). 

Here is, therefore, additional evidence to prove that the 
anonymous work is different from the work alluded to by these 
writers and is probably a version of the original work written 
BhS.sa. 

It is also remarkable that this conclusion is now established 
beyond the possibility of any reasonable doubt by the new 
evidence brought to light by Prof. Sylvain Levi in his article 
entitled “ Deux Nouveaux Traites De Dramaturgic Indienne ” 

( J. A. Oct.-Dec. 1923 P. 193 ff. ) In one of these two treatisee 
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on dramaturgy— The Nstyadarpana of Ramcandra and Quna- 
oandra, tv’^o disciples of the famous Jain teacher Hemacandra 
—we get a quotation from the Svapnavasavadatta which is 
expressly mentioned as the work of Bhasa ( Bhasakrta ). Prof. 
Levi points out that when it is a question of classical and 
celebrated works of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Harsa etc. the writers 
do not mention the names of their authors ; the departure from 
their usual practice in the present instance undoubtedly 
indicates that the writers want to distinguish the authentic 
work of Bhasa from another work known under the same title. 
The following is given from the work of Bhasa as an illustra- 
tion of anumana- - 

qr^T^PclIR geqifq ‘ 

^ fiT qr ) II 

cf. act TV Sc. i. after the Prologue. 

This Stanza which is not found in the Trivendrum work esta- 
blishes the fact that the anonymous work is a later version of 
the Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa. PI ere (act IV. Sc. i after the 
prologue), however, in the work of the anonymous writer is 
preserved to us in a dislocated Form a passage wliich belonged 
to the original work. 

The other quotation is fron the Nataka-laksana-ratna-kosa 
of S&garanandin; wliile discussing the manner of transition from 
the Prologue to the main scene, Sagaranandin after citing 
Sakuntala, Ratn^vali etc. finally cites the Svapnavasavadatta 

«T«JI I I ) w 

i. 

A closely allied scene is to be met with in the anonymous 
work; but it only shows how much the author of the Triveti- 
drum work was indebted to Bhasa. 


C. R. DEVADHAR. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Triennial elections of the Institute took place in June 
last and the new Regulating Council took charge of the admi- 
nistration of the Institute in July, The new Executive Board 
elected by the Council immediately appointed sub-committees 
for the different Departments of the Institute for 1924-25. The 
personnel of these committees will be found elsewhere. 
■*••»■** 

The Anniversary of the Iirstitute was celebrated as usual 
on the 6th of July. Some members from the mofussil were also 
present on the occasion. The General Body of the Institute 
elected His Excellency Sir Leslie Wilson P, C., G. C. I. E., C. M. 
O,, D. 8. 0., as their President for the next triennium ( 1924-27 ). 
This was but meet in view of the keen interest taken by His 
Excellency in the work of the Institute which was further 
evinced by his informal visit to the Institute on the 16th of 
July. His Excellency was received on the occasion by Mr. 
B. S. Kamat, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Institute and by 
Principal H. Q. Rawlitison, the Vice-Chairman of the Regulat- 
ing Council and other members. This visit enabled His 
Excellency to know more closely the work of the Institute and 
we hope this visit will not be the last as His Excellency 
remarked on the occasion. The Institute hopes to prosper under 
such encouraging auspices. 

*■* * * 

Another noteworthy event of the Anniversary day was the 
election of two Oriental scholars as Honorary members of the 
Institute. Dr. J. J. Modi and Prof. K. B. Pathak have done 
valuable service to the cause of oriental learning, each in his 
own line of study, and in honouring these veteran scholars the 
Institute has really honoured itself. In this connection we may 
recall the names of other Honorary members viz. Muni Jina 
Vijayaji and M. M. Vasudeoshastri Abhyankar. It will thus be 
seen that the Institute has recognised not only modem critical 
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Bohclfti’stip but also Sastrio learning, not only Sanskrit studies 
but also Jain and Iranian studies. 

* ♦ ♦ * 

A message of good wishes was conveyed to Sir R, Q. 
Bhandarkar on behalf of the Institute by Sardar K. C. Mehen- 
dale, Dr. V. G. Paranjpe and Mr. N. C Kelka^- on tbe day of the 
Anniversary of the Institute, which was the 88th birth-day of 
Dr. Bhandarkar. 

« « « 

Dr. J. M. Unwalla, Ph. D. of Navasari delivered under 
the auspices of the Institute two valuable lectures on the 25th 
and 26th August 1924. The subjects of these lectures were; (1) 
Observations on the Religion of the Partbians and (V; the 
Syntlietic traits of the Indian Iconography. The latter lecture 
Wl^s illustrated by lantern slides and was largely attended. 
Dr. Belvalkar was the president for both the lectures, and the 
lectures were arranged at the Fergusson College. The Insti- 
tute is thankful to the authorities of the Fergusson College for 
the facilities given by them in this connection. 

^ ^ 

Prof. Sten Konow of the Christiania University, the re- 
nowned Orientalist who has come to India to give a course of 
lectures at the Visva-Bharatl University of Dr. Tagore, was in- 
vited to pay a visit to the Institute during his short stay in 
Poona. He visited the Institute on 4th November !924, and 
delivered a lecture on ‘Tndo European rcdigious ideas in ancient 
India A conversazione was arranged in his honour, which 
was attended by local scholars and other inenibors of the 
Institute. 

* * * * 

The Third session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
was held at Madras on 22nd December 1924 and the following 
days. It was largely attended by scholars from different parts 
of India and the number of papers submitted was also very 
large. The next session would be held at Allahabad in 1927. 
The Institute notes with pleasure that the activity started 
under its auspices has met with the approval of the world of 
scholars and its continuance well-nigh guaranteed in view 
of the fact that the Universities of Calcutta, Madran and 
Allahabad have taken a lead in this matter. 


16th January 1926. 
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PRIZE COiMPETITIVE ESSAY. 

The K. R. Cama Oriental Institute ( Sukhadvala Building 
17?, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay ) invites a competitive essay 
for the Sarosh K. R. Gama Prize of the value of Rs. VJ on the 
following subject • 

“ A lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation in English 
of the 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, 51st and 53r.l chapters of the 
Yasna, the chapters of the Spenta Mainyu, Vohu Khshathra 
and Vahishta Ishti Gathas, in due accordance with grammar 
and philology, with notes and comments, wherever necessary 
and with the substance of the whole at the end.” 

The essay should be designated by a motto and should be 
accompanied by a sealed cover containing the name of the 
competitor and his post-office address, and should reach the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Institute on or before the 5th 
July 1925. 

The competition is open to all. 
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INDO-EUROPEAH RELIGIOUS IDEAS IN 
ancient INDIA. 

BY 

DR. STEN KONOW. 


The history of ludo-Aryan roligiotis is net simply an Indian 
phenomenon, starting from fundamental c nceptio.w. 
have been developed on Indian soil. The Vcdic 
brought with them notions and ideas from their old homo, v, lere 
they had lived together with their Iranian brotheis, w lo .i so 
callpd themselves Aryans, and these prc-hi.Aoiic Aryuns .m , m 
their turn, inherited religious thoughts and customs from their 
Indo-European ancestors. 

In order to fully understand the later development it w nu . 
therefore, be necessary to know what was inherited mt i roin 
the Aryan and from the Indo-European period, ® 

probable that such knowledge is absolutely essential, bocam 
the later structures are built up on the old j 

which they would perhaps be liable to decay as an 

tree. . . ,, 

For obvious reasons it is, however, *”,'^'7AVan 

account of the details in the ancient Indo-European a ^ > 

sab stmta in Indian raliEion. Ua can only bopc to c aW. 
to grasp some general features. In the days <> . U ^he 

was customary to reconstruct Indo-European ic 
Rgveda, drawing some names and designations i 
ancient literature of other Indo-European peoples into 
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enquiry for the sake of comparison, the common opinion being to 
the effect that the Rgvedahad preserved the leading features of 
the Indo-European period with remarkable fidelity. 

In the first place attention was drawn to the fact that 
the Indian word (leva, a god, was indentical with Latin dcus and 
with the word tivar^ which is used to denote the gods in the 
religious songs of the ancient Norwegians: the word itself was 
clearly derived from the root, div^ to shine, whicfii is also found 
in the word dijaus^ the sky, day. The gods were accordingly 
conceived as shining, resplendent in brightness, and residing in 
the skies, in heaven. It was pointed out that this explanation 
was further strengthened by the use of the term homo to denote 
man in the ancient Latin language, for homo was clearly con- 
nected with humuSy earth. The old Indo-Europeans accordingly 
spoke of their gods as celestial luminous beings, residing in 
heaven, high above man, the son of dust. 

It was oven considered possible to reconstruct parts of 
the ancient pantheon. Behind the host of ‘devas* it seemed 
possible to discern a divine father, the one great God. The Indian 
Dijaus-pita was evidently the same god as the Greek Zeus- 
pater, the Roman Jupiter, both names being etymologically 
identical with Dijaiis-pitU. 

Other common Indo-European gods were traced in addition 
to him. Urns, the dawn, was the same word as Greek Eo$^ 
Latin Aurora^ divine dawn ; Surija^ the sun, was the same god as 
the Greek Helios^ a word which is etymologically identical ; 
Agni was Latin fire, and so forth. 

There was accordingly quite a number of common names, 
and there also seemed to be a series of common myths and tales 
connected with these names: we had before us quite an Tndo' 
European mythology. 

The nature of these Indo-European gods also seemed to be 
evident, from the etymology of their names. They were 
personifications of light and the phenomena of light, of the 
celestial bodies and of the powers and phenomena of nature. 
Much has been written about this ancient light and nature-wor- 
ship. It was thought to be of a much higher description than the 
belief in ghosts and spirits. The fixed rules observable in nature 
were apt to give rise to moral notions of a high order, and at the 
same time a conception of Dyaus, the highest god, as the Great- 
Father, was an anticipation of the later Christian idea of 
god as the good and merciful father of men. 
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The picture was filled up wi+h numerous details, most of 
them derived from tlie t<,gveua, but some also from the ancient 
religions of the Greeks and other Indo- European peoples. To 
the latter class belonged the conception of Dyaus-pita, as 
the highest god, the celestial father, which played a prominent 
role in the diserssion. 

Tho whjle structure was imposing and beautiful and re- 
markably modern in many respects. The ancient Indo- 
Europeans seemed to have been highly civilized people, in some 
respects even more so than their descendants at the present day, 
and there was some satisfaction in this thought, that our race 
had ceased to be l>arbarians uncounted ages ago. It seems to he 
a common idea among Indo-European nations, this, that it 
is nvji.e digniiied and exalted to have inherited high civilization 
and noble thought than wO have acquired them in energetic 
self-assertion. 

The picture, however, has subsequently proved to have been 
wrongly drawn The only thing whicli wo really know is that 
there existed some religious designations and names in Indo- 
European times, v'hich have been preserved by several Indo- 
European iJGOples But we do not know much about the ideas 
and conceptions ccveivd by these words. From the fact that 
Surija was invoked by tlie Aryans, Helios by the Greek, we 
cannot draw the conclusion that the Indo-Europeans really 
worshipped the sun ae a great god. And from the existence of 
th^ w(.)rd ciera in India, in Romo and fimr in Old 

Norwegian, we cannot infer that the idea of light was the 
chief feature in the Indo-European conception of divinity. We 
have other designations which may be just as old and which 
lead to different ca uclusions. I shall only remind you of 
the common Germanic word '‘god In ancient Norwegian the 
word is of the neuter gender, and etymologically it is identical 
with Sanskrit hufam, wliat is poured out, the sacrificial libation. 
We seem to d iscern, behind this word, a much more primitive 
idea, that of the magic offering as embodying mystic power, just 
as the Brahma, the magic formula, came to be considered 
in a similar light in India. We here apparently have before u® 
a way of thinking similar to that of the Melanesians an 
Polynesians, who bow down before mam, mystic and uncontro - 
lable power. 

And an examination of such traditional tales and mytbi 
about the gods and their facts which have apparen y 
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handed down from the Indo-European period seems to lead to 
similar results. We have such tales about the conquering 
of the dragon, about the winning of the cows, and so forth. But 
it is curious that the divine names mentioned in connexion 
with such valorous deeds are different in the different parts of 
the Indo-European world. 

In Greece it is Herakles, in Iran Mithra, in India Indrai 
who brings the cows ; in Greece and Italy it is Zeus, and Jupi- 
ter who wields the thunderbolt, the weapon of the Indian Ind- 
ra, and so forth. We necessarily get the impression that the 
Indo-European myth dealt with the powerful deed and not 
BO much with the divine powers who performed it. It is of 
especial interest in this connexion to examine the ideas connect- 
ed with Dyaus-pit^, Zeus-pater and Jupiter, because these 
names have played so great a role in the formation of the whole 
Indo-Eurrpean theory. As a matter of fact we do not at 
all know that the Indo-European sneestor of these gods 
was considered as a supreme god, the father of all tlie devas, the 
Buler of the Universe. It is only in the Greek and subsequently 
in Roman mythology that such a position is assigned to the 
Sky-Father. The ancient Germanic peoples seem to have known 
Dyaus, whom they called Tyr, German Ziu, as the god of war, 
and he is not with them, no more than in India, the powerful 
master of thundering and lightning. That is the business of 
another god, Thorr. German Donar, whose name simply 
designates him as the Thunderer. It is of interest to mak© 
a note of this feature When we find such a state of things 
with different Indo-European peoples, which are all descended 
from one common stock, that one of th - m knows a god Thunderer, 
while another assigns the thundering to Indra and a third to 
the ancient Sky-Father, it seems to be the only natural 
inference that tlie common ancestors viewed the mystical force 
manifest in lightning with awe as a definite entity* Behind 
it there might perhaps ba found some vogiui personality, so that 
the possibility was there for the development of a separate god 
Thunderer. But else, the force existed by itself and might be 
manifested in the deeds of different l ods. It was, therefore, 
natural that the different Indo-European peoples ascribed it to 
that individual god who in the opinion of each of them was in 
possession of the greatest strength, to Indra in India and to 
Zeus in Greece. In both cases, however, we are faced with 
^ later development. 
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We have not, accordingly, any right to consider the Indo-» 
Germamo Dyaus-pita, as the god of lightning, at the iiand of 
the Greek conceptions connected with his name, or of aRcribing 
to him qualities and features which we only know from one 
source. We can only use such characteristics as are found in 
more than one place, in the traditions of more than one Indo- 
European pcopie. And when such is the case, we must confess 
that we do not know anything more about ti^e in^o-European 
Sky-Father than his name, and we cannot accordingly fill up 
the picture with other lines than such as are immediately 
derivable from the name. 

Now everything w^hioh is said about Dyaiis-pita in Bgveda 
seems to be of that kind. He does not play a prominent role 
and not a single hymn is demoted to him alone. The word 
(lijaiis itself is used to denote Heaven or the sky, but also 
means “ day ”, ;iiist as l^atin dieSy which is the same word. 
He has no personal features. He is devay it is true, but that 
word does not add anything to the idea. He is also aswru, but 
we are not acquainted with the original meaning of that word. 
In India the Asuras seem to be considered as being in possession 
of the power to work wonder.s, and it is just possible that Dyaus 
is called Asura because the sinning sky is wondrous like the 
display of magic power, of mdija. Other gods are described as his 
children. Thus Usas is his daughter, the Asvins, the Adityas, the 
Maruts, Surya and others are his sons or descoiulants. But then 
it should be remembered that putroy son, does not always mean 
a son generated by the being who is designated as the fatlier. 
A deva^putra is almost the same thing as derUy i. 0. is somebody 
belonging to the deva-class, and a son of Dyaus is thc^^efore, 
essentially the same thing as a deva. 

The only thing which can, perhaps, help us to fill up 
the picture is the frequent collocation of Dyaus-jjitd and 
Prtkivimata in the Jlgveda. We here have a mother in 
addition to the father, and these tw^o ideas of fatherhood and 
motherhood, as manifested in the Sky and in the Earth, seem to 
be Indo-European. 

The existence of the former idea is attested by the use of 
the designation Sky-Father both in India, in Greece and in 
Rome. The corresponding notion of an Earth-Mother can 
be assigned to the Indo-European period with almost absolute 
certainty. The Roman author Tacitus tells us that some 
Germanio tribes worshipped the goddess Nerthus, that is, he 
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says, Mother Earth, terra mater. A.n essential feature in this 
worship was a big procession, in which the goddess was taken 
out from her arcanum in a carriage, w'hich was drawm about under 
great rejoicing and merry-making. At last the goddess was 
brought back, and everything connected with her procession, 
including the goddess herself, was subsequently bathed in a 
sacred tank. 

There are, in Tacitus* short note, several details which 
strongly remind us of similar occurrences in the w^orship of 
Siva’s consort, the great mother, and in my opinion there can be 
no doubt that the Kali -procession terminating with a ceremonial 
bath of the image and the Nerthus celebration are two l)ranches 
which have run from the same root, the Indo-European wor- 
ship of the Earth-Mother, the more so because we have traces of 
a similar worship in other parts of the Indo-European world. The 
names Nerthus and Kali cannot, of course, have anything to do 
with each other. All of you, however, know that Siva’s 
consort has many names, and that she has probably absorbed 
more than one different deity. The name Nerthus, on the other 
hand, is probably nr> proper name at all, but related to Sanskrit 
nrta and denotes the goddess in the role which her image or 
symbol plays at the procession. It is in reality Earth, as a 
manifestation of the forces of generation and fertility, which is 
worshipped. And in India as in the Teutonic w^orld w^e have 
distinct traces of a male deity playing a role at these celebra- 
tions in addition to the goddess, a divine couple, the symbol of 
the two sides of generation and fertilization. 

And here it is possible to go one step further in our 
analysis: Dyaus-j^itU] the Sky-Father, has another counter part** 
Manus-pitdj the man-father. Manu or Manus is not, from the 
beginning, a definite person, but just as the corresponding 
Teutonic Maiinus, man himself, the personified idea of man, the 
typical man, and that meant to the ancient Aryans the typical 
Aryan, to the Gennaiiic tribes, the Germanic man. Other 
people were not real human beings, real man. They were 
foreigners, as the American school-boy thought, when he declar- 
ed that George Washington was the first man, Adam, the first 
man according to the Bible, being a foreigner. 

Prthivl and Dyaus were not in their quality as Earth and 
Sky definite l^divine persons. ' We never hear about devanam 
pitU, dyauh or manusyariain rnata prthwl, not even about pita^ 
dyauh or tmta prthivl. The words pitar and mEtar are always 
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placed last as the most important ones. Dyaus-pim is not 
therefore, Dyaus the father hut the iSky-Father, th.e hlea of 
fatherhood as manifest in the sky. 

And here vve are. I think, at the leading feature in Indo- 
European religions and religious worship The su-calkd gods 
were not personifications of light or the celestial bodies, but 
primeval forct s and potencies. Burya, the sun, was the force of 
light and warmth, Agni waslht itself, and Dyans-nita was the 
idea of fatherhood, the active generating force, as seen in the 
sky, from which the rain came and fertilised the eternal force of 
generation hidden in Earch. 

A short time ago I had the privilege of listening to a paj er 
read before the Norwegian Academy by the famous French 
scholar, Professor Meillet. He showed that (ho aneierh. Indo- 
Europeans did not conceive abstract ideas as we are accustom- 
ed to do. Vv^e do not consid r them as real ities, but simply 
as products of human thought. To us, purity, truth simply 
mean qualities which our mind attributes to various beings and 
things, but which do not exist outside of tli^m. The Indo- 
Europeans saw the matter in a different light Abstract ideas 
had their own independent existence. They were just as leal as 
trees and animals and stones. When the Vcdic Aryans uaid 
vicmi, vaJiSi, midi, they did not only mean that I, thou, or he 
performed the activity of speaking, but that rti!:, an tedernal 
reality, appeared in tlio siieaking person, and so it is quite 
infelligible when vak is occasionally praised end hymned as if 
we had to do with a living person or an eternal fluid. 

It is tlie same mentality wliich we are met witli in the few 
features which we can rcci^gnize in the [ndo-Ein(.])ean ^'oncej- 
tion of divinity. The Universe is not restricted to the persons 
an.] things which we can j creeive with our senses. .It t iin- 
prises innumerable entities of a different kijid just as leal 
and just as important, or even more so, Because they are eteina] 
and in]pGri>shable. Such are tlie different po\A ers, forces, and 
potencies, wdiose activity we can discern witliout seeing 
themselves. 

The belief in such forces is at the b’ottom of tl'O religious 
mind of tlie ancient Indo-European. Ho bowed down before 
them, and for tlie sake of worship he probably made use of 
symbols, but scarcely of ime.ges For images might be danger- 
ous. They do not only signify, but they actually are the person or 
the thing imagined, and an enemy might use them to harm 
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us. Otherwise with the symbol, for it can be made to contain 
power, or it may be separated from power by means of magic 
rites. 

So far as I can see, such is the religious framework of 
the Indo-European period; not a worship of light or of celestial 
bodies or of the phenomena of nature, but a belief in pow’er and 
Energies. In the course of time this belief can assume different 
shapes. When the social organization becomes stronger and 
man becomes accustomed to see high power exercised by 
mighty rulers and kings, the Divine forces are apt to be view^ed 
in the likeness of the powerful ones on earth. And this development 
had certainly begun in Indo-European times and contributed to 
the formation of the idea of the devas. And in Europe, with 
the hard stiuggle for life and power, it became the leading 
feature. The organized worship with most European members 
of the common family is chiefly directed towards heavenly 
rulers, mighty kings But even in Europe popular ceremonies 
and customs have preserved numerous traces of the primeval 
belief in self-existing forces. There is such a force in the 
strong sword or the sharp battle axe, and the owner takes care 
that it passes into the proper hands at his decease. There 
is such a mystical force connected vith the individual family, 
and the old Norwegian \^hovi as asked about his religious concep- 
tions and answered that he believed in his own force and 
strength, was still filled with the ancient Indo-European spirit* 
In India the develoinnent has followed the common European 
line to a certain extent. We hear about powerful personal gods, 
and we hear how they were and still are worshipped with 
sacrifice and hymns. In the higher forms of Indian religiosity, 
however, we more frequently come across a different current* 
which still bears tlie stamp of the primeval Indo-European 
mentality. The eterral forces become the firm ground on which 
man takes his stand. They are spiritualized and raised into 
a higher plane. But the leading principle remains the old one. 
And nowhere in the world is it possible to follow human 
thought in the same way from a primitive beginning and to 
the most exalted heights of spiritual realization. 



VVlCRE JNaNE^VAKA A!ND n amadeva 
COKTEMPORARIES ? 

BY 

P. D. KULKAitNL 

If we wish to make ourselves thoroiighly acnuaiiited with 
Jnanesvara and to understand him ihrougli and (hrouuh it is 
necessary that we stud> his mind as it is conveyed in his own 
words and acts, and further that we realise the circumstances 
in which he lived, the friends he had, his outlook upon life atid 
many similar matters affecting him closely. For such facts we 
musiturnto the life of Jnanesvara which was composed in 
ahhaiujas by Namadeva and which is in on r hands. But before we 
draw any conclusions from this narrative we have to make 
sure that it is historically trustworthy. Thus tlie first question 
that we have to ask is whether the information contained 
in this life is that of a contemporary who states what he 
personally knew or whether it was obtained by him at second 
hand. The value of this document depends mainly on whether 
Namadeva was a contemporary witness of the facts w'hich he 
narrates or, at least, obtained his information from those 
who were directly concerned. What were the mutual relations 
of Namadeva, Jnanesvara and Nivrtti and how far is their story 
historically trustworthy ? Let us look first at some of the views 
on this subject expressed by Orientalists. The late Prof. W. B 
Patwardhan of the Fergusson College, Poona, in his Wilson 
Philological Lectures places Namadeva a century after Jilane- 
Svara. This view has also been adopted by Dr. Macnicol in bis 
“ Psalms of Marath a Saints In holding this position Frol. 
Patwardhan and those who agree with him have the venerable 
scholar Dr. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar on their ’ He says 
as follows : — ^ 

“ The vocabulary, the grammar, the language of NSma s 
work is far too modern to admit of NSma’s being a confcempor«» 
ary of Jnanesvara That is to say, according to this view, the 
difference in language and in the grammatical forms between 
these two poets is so great that it is impossible to suppose 
them to have been contemporaries. It appears that the credit 
for this opinion must bo given to Dr. Bhandarkar and that he is 
the source from which it has been derived by other scholars 
% 
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He lays great stress upon the importance of questions of 
language in determining the date of any document and goes on, 
“ Similarly another young man not fully acquainted with the 
critical method said that Namadeva and Jhanadeva were con- 
temporaries but that the difference between their languages was 
due to mistakes of successive scribes. He thus believed that 
the scribes could reconstitute the grammar and lexicon of 
a language, forgetting to ask himself why the marvels effected 
by the scribes in the case of Namadeva should not have been 
effected by them in the case of Jfianadeva himself, whose 
language they had not altered The observations made here 
are of great importance and must not be overlooked. It 
would be entirely improper on our part to shut our eyes to such 
facts as are here indicated and to adhere blindly to the view 
that the two poets were contemporaries. 

When, accordingly, we take this question into serious 
consideration the first thought that must occur to us is that all 
the well-known biographers of our Maratha saints upto th^ 
present time are unanimous in placing Jfianesvara and Nama- 
deva in the same period. That is to say, from Parisa Bhagavata 
who is said to have been a contemporary of Jnanesvara, con- 
tinuously for six hundred years this view has been accepted 
without question. There are no strong reasons forthcoming 
such as would justify the abandonment of a tradition so univer- 
sally held. Dr. Macnicol and others have drawn attention to the 
work called Lilacarita as supporting a different view. It is not, 
however, yet settled how far this Manabhau document is to 
be treated as authoritative. Until this is determined it would 
not be right to reject on its authority the well established belief 
as to Namadeva’s history which has been so widely accepted 
as true. Apart from this very doubtful evidence there is nothing 
but the evidence of the language and grammar to support 
the view of Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar and those who agree 
with him. There is, it is true, an abhahga attributed to N&madeva 
which professes to give an autobiography of the poet and which 
seems to confirm the story in the Lilacarita, This abhanga, how- 
ever, judged by the tests of language that these critics apply, 
cannot be accepted as the work of that N&madeva who was a 
contemporary of Jnanesvara. Its language undoubtedly belongs 
to a later age and for that reason its evidence is inadmissible. 
It is now universally agreed to by Marathi scholars that there 
I||U6t have been several Namadevas. Which of these Nftmadevas 
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is the author of this abhanga, which rnnkes use of modern 
language and of words not peculiar to Namadeva in question, 
cannot now be determined. This, however, we can affirm with 
confidence that its author was not tho N?lmadeva who lived in 
Jiianesvara*s time. If we can be sure from other considerationt 
that .there was a Namadeva who was a contemporary of 
Jfianei^varf'. then we can be confident that this ahhafiga docs not 
give his story. 

When we come co consider the question of the difference 
in language between the works of the original Namadeva and 
JrianeSvara the first thing that strikes us is the uncertainty 
of this criterion. Prof. Patwardhan himself confesses this. 
He says, “ My remarks here are by no means offered as im- 
pregnable conclusions based upon the solid rook of unimpeach- 
able evidence ”. If he himself is uncertain, how, we must ask, 
can we accept his conclusion with confidence ? As a matter of 
fact the works on the authority of which the allegation of 
the change of language is based are not, in the form in 
which we have them today, as faithful to the original as they 
should be. We cannot be sure that the words we have are those 
that came originally from the lips of Namadeva. Everything 
in regard to this poet, as a result of the poems of the different 
authors of the same name having been confused together, is in 
a state of complete chaos. The poems of Keriraja N5ma and of 
other NamSs as well have yet to be distinguished. Many 
of the poems of these poets have been attributed to the first 
Namadeva and inserted in published editions of this work. 
Prof. Patwardhan has himself stated this. “All the available 
editions of Namadeva’s works,” he says “are bewilderingly 
inaccurate If that is the case how can we draw any definite 
conclusions or establish any theory on the basis of the 
language ^nd the grammatical forms to be found in editions of 
a poet that are admitted to be so unreliable ? 

These critics on the one hand agree that the language 
of the abJiangas attributed to Namadeva has been thoroughly 
modernised and that they can not be said, in the form in which 
we have them, to be the work of Namadeva, and then on the 
other hand they argue from the character of the language 
and the grammar of these corrupt poems that their author 
flourished a century later than JnSne^vara. They cannot have 
it in both ways. As a matter of fact such an inference 
to the date of an author is always precarious unless a trust- 
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worthy edition of his writings is available. It is wiser in 
the case of this poet to set aside the argument from language 
and grammar, and to seek for other evidence of his date. How 
superficial Prof. Pat wardhan’s investigation ofNaraadeva’s work 
is, may be indicated by a single example. He has attributed 
one of Namadeva’s poems to Ni vrtti, namely the 689th in 

Avate’s edition. It occurs among the abhahgas that give the life 
of Jnanesvara. But here as a matter of fact the obhahga in 
question is not Nivrtti’s but Namadeva is quoting NivrttPs 
words. This example shows how careful we must be about 
accepting Prof. Patwardhan’s conclusions. Thus no value can 
be attached to the inferences drawn by Sir Ramkrishna Bhandar- 
kar, Prof. Patwardhan and others unless they are based upon 
a very careful examination of the facts and unless they are 
supported by evidence other than that of language and grammar. 

Again another argument urged by these critics is to the 
following effect : — “ Why should Namadeva’s writings alone 
have been modernised while no change of a corresponding 
character has taken place in the writings of JnSnesvara who is 
alleged to belong to the same period As a matter of fact 
good reasons can be given for this difference between the two 
poets. Thus it is evident that the majority of the works of 
Jnanesvara, being full of philosophical thoughts and written in 
an aphoristical style can only be appreciated by the learned. 
The poems of Namadeva, on the other hand, are cries of the heart 
such as appeal to, and can be appreciated by, the ordinary man. 
They have been in consequence familiar to all, old and youtig, 
and have been constantly on the lips of simple people, who 
have always been repeating them and singing them. This 
could not be the case v/ith philosophical poetry. Tn the case of 
Jnanesvara’s non-philosophical poetry, such as the Haripatha, we 
see that the same modernisation has taken place as inNamdeva’s 
poems. The consequence in the case of Jnanesvara’s works from 
this difference between the language of the Jiianesvari and the 
language of the Haripatha is that some scholars have decided that 
there must have been two Jfianesvaras. This is quite a gratui- 
tous conclusion. The reason for the difference in the language 
of these two works is due to the difference of their subjects and 
of their appeal. The Jnanesvari is a philosophical work which 
was studied by very few and those were people of learning and 
culture. The Haripatha on the other hand, like the poems of 
Namadeva was familiar to multitudes of people of very limited 
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culture who were constantly repeating these verses. For 
three hundred years, between the tim^ when the Jn&neSvarl 
was written and the time when it was edited and published 
by Ekanatha it is doubtful if it was known to five persons in 
a thousand. It is not surprising then in these ciroum stances that 
the Jnanesvarl has changed very little compared with 
NSmadeva’s abhangas. The poems of Namadeva have been read 
and repeated continuously for six hundred years and dining all 
that time no one has attempted to edit or correct them. On the 
other hand the Jnanesvavl was corrected and brought to its 
original purity by Ekanatha, a scholar of established fame. That 
was done th*ee hundred years ago and thus the only opportunity 
for the corruption of the text of this poem was during that time. 
That some corruption has taken place is evident if we compare 
such an old version of the text as that published by Mr. Rajwade 
with the version published by Mr. Kunte. Thus even in 
the case of a poem like the Jnanesvarl, which is of such a cha- 
racter that it is not liable to corruption, some considerable 
changes have taken place.. Is it then surprising that popular 
poems like the Haripatha and Namadeva’s abhaiigas should have 
undergone very great changes and modifications ? It would be 
a most interesting and instructive study to set down side by 
side manuscripts of the Jnanesvarl belonging to successive 
centuries and to note the changes that have taken place in the 
language of the poem. When we have made such a careful exa- 
mination and comparison we shall be in a position to judge how 
much importance should be attached to the arguments of those, 
like Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar who lay so much stress on the 
changes in the Jnanesvarl as compared witli those that, in our 
opinion have probably taken place in the language of J nSnesvara’s 
other poems and in the poems of Namadeva. We may then take 
for granted that the changes of the character of modernisa- 
tions have taken place in these poems at the hand of their 
transcribers. There is, however, another question to be con- 
sidered namely, that, of the evident differences that we observe 
between the vocabulary and the forms of grammar to be found 
in the poems of Jnanesvara on the one hand and of Nainadeva on 
the other. How can these differences be reconciled with the 
view that the two poets were contemporaries ? In deciding this 
question it is important that we should keep in view such 
matters as the native place of the authors concerned, and 
tlie vocabulary there current, the culture and education of each, 
the subjects treated of and the terminology required in that 
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connection. Let us see what conclusions we would draw 
such considerations as these. N^madeva lived in the District of 
Sholapur; JhaneSvara spent his life in the Poona District, or 
if not there, then in the Ahmednagar District. There were thug 
hundreds of miles between their homes. Further JnSnesvara 
was bom in the family of a village oiSicer, and belonged to 
a twioe-bom caste in which Vedic education had been carried 
on for centuries. His father was a man of some education and 
culture. Namadeva, on the other hand, was born in the family of 
a tailor and peddler of small wares. Naturally the society to 
which he belonged was not as cultured as that of JiiSnesvara. 
These differences would naturally reveal themselves in the 
works of the two poets. Mr. Rajwade tells us that the spoken 
language of the people differs at every interval of 24 miles. 
We can perceive such variations in phraseology if we compare, 
the language spoken today by the people of Pandharpur and by 
the people of Poona. It is quite natural that there should have 
been marked difference between the language of an educated 
man, resident in Poona, inheriting a high culture, and that 
of an uncultured tailor, belonging to Sholapur, whose family had 
for generations followed the occupation of tailors. Another 
consideration that must not be overlooked is that Jnanesvara 
was a pioneer in the presentation through the Marathi language 
of ideas that had hitherto been rendered only in Sanskrit. He 
had to make use of words suited to his great theme and for 
that reason he had to coin new words for the purpose of convey- 
ing the ideas he wished to express. The poems of NSmadeva, 
on the other hand, it must not be forgotten, are simply the 
expressions of his natural feelings. His words are those that 
come instinctively to his lips to convey the feelings of his 
heart. Consequently his language is much more colloquial than 
that of Jnanesvara, there is thus an inevitable difference between 
the two, the one dignified and classical, the other with a natural 
and unartificial beauty. Differences are due much more to 
personal characteristics than to separation in time. We see a 
similar contrast in the language and grammar of such a writer 
as Mr. R. G. Pavgi on the one hand and Moulvi Mir 
Muhammad Yakub in his translation of the Koran on the other, 
though they are contemporaries. There are differences of district 
and of caste to be taken into account in considering the variations 
in style and language. Thus Mr. Rajwade points out that “The 
local dialect is limited to one district onl^ and that of the 
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Cftste to the caste only. But classical style and language is 
common to the whole region of Maharastra 

Thus we can maintain that the evidene? upon which 
students of the language of the two poets base this conclusion 
that a century separates them from each other is wholly 
insufficient. We must also remember that Namadeva lived for 
fifty years after Jfianesvara’s mundaiie extistonce Can this period 
of half a century not be held responsible to soi:.e extent for 
the modernisation of his language ? Have the critics consider- 
ed all these aspects of the question with unbiased and judicial 
minds? 

If these arguments from the language of the writers which 
we hare adduced be supported by oxtenml evidence seconding 
the view we have maintained, then our position will be greatly 
strengthened. In the province of Kathiawar hundreds of miles 
from Maharastra the poet Narasimha Meheta who was born in the 
Samvat year 1470 wrote a poem of great beauty called ‘ Hara- 
mala ”, Scholars are agreed that the poem, which is well- 
known throughout Gujarat, is by this poet who belonged to 
Junagadh. It is to be noted that the poem was written by 
Narasimha Meheta in that town in which he spent his whole life. 
In those days there was little intercourse between parts of 
the country so widely separated as Kathiawar and Maharastra, 
and in addition there was the difference of language. Yet in 
his poem Narasimha Meheta refers in many places with great 
respect to Namadeva. He speaks of him as a saint of established 
fame, in direct relation with God. The references to Namadeva 
make it quite plain that it is the Namadeva of the Varakarl 
sect to whom he is referring. He refers to well-known 
incidents in the ancient saint’s life, such as his raising to life a 
dead cow and having his house thatched by the God. The 
former of these miracles is said to have happened “ l..ong ago at 
Pandharpur. ” The fact that Namadeva was known as a great 
saint in Kathiawar by the time Meheta wrote and the fact 
also that he is referred to as having lived long ago make 
it evident that Namadeva was not a contemporary of Narasimha 
Meheta, Taking these facts into account we must allow for a 
period of three generations between the time of Narasimha 
Meheta and the time of Namadeva. If we place 60 years 
between these two poets and add 80 years, as representing the life 
of Namadeva then there will be 140 years between their births. 
Five hundred and eight years have elapsed since the birth of 
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Mehetft in Saihvat 1470, and therefore by this calculation 648 years 
•ince the birth of Namadeva. Now if Jhanesvara was born in 
Saka 1197 then 647 years have passed since his birth* Thus we 
see that this calculation makes Namadeva and Jhanesvara con- 
temporaries. Thus our view of the date of these two poets is 
further confirmed. This view is likewise held by Mr. V. L. 
Bhave in his famous Mahdrastra Sarasvata, 

It seems to us that if these considerations are weighed 
without prejudice the- conclusion is inevitable that these two 
great Marathi poets were contemporaries, that the whole life of 
Jhanesvara was passed, as it were, in the presence of Namadeva, 
that they were brought into close contact and were friends. 
Thus many of the incidents in Jhanesvara’s life may well 
have been witnessed by Namadeva personally and others he may 
have heard described by Jhanesvara, his brothers and his intimate 
friends. Thus only the strongest of evidence should suffice to 
make us contradict the testimony of Namadeva. Mere inferences 
are of no value. They cannot bo accepted in the face of the 
directness of the narrative told by him. 



reflections on the amarakosa. 

BY 

v^. K. RAJWADE. 

L 

Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary defined “excise” as a hateful 
tax levied upon commodities, and adjusted not by the common 
judges of property but wretches hired by those, to whom excise 
is paid ; “patron” as one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in water and when he has reached ground 
encumbers him with help ; a “Tory” as one who adheres to 
the ancient constitution of the state and the apostolical hierar- 
chy of the Church of England ; according to him “Whig” is 
the name of a faction i. e. of something subversive of all true 
government and “ Whiggism” a negation of all principles. 

Thus the lexicographer has imported a personal element 
L e, his personal prejudices and pre-possessions into his defini- 
tions which strictly speaking ought to be free from such 
personal bias. One may, however, easily conceive how even an 
impersonal subject like Mathematics may be made personal. 
Ama^a has not introduced such personal views but the arrange- 
ment of his compilation shows what his views were about 
cosmogony, Hindu deities and the social order of his time. 
Though he is said to have been a Buddhist and certain verses 
seem to bear out this opinion, his mind is completely saturated 
with Hinduism. His cosmogony and his geography are those 
of the Purdnas: (i) Heaven, (ii) Space, in which are located the 
stars and the planets, (iii) the nether region or and (iv) 
Hell— that is the order of the Puranic universe. His Gods are 
the Purfinic Gods and not those of the Vedas or even the 
BrShmanas. Indra, Agni, Vftyu, Varuna and the Sun have 
been dislodged from the supremacy which they enjoyed in the 
Vedas; the Trinity of Brahman, Visnu and Mahesa is now in 
the ascendant. Visnu alone belongs to the Vedic pantheon. 
Brahman and Siva are almost upstarts and it is to this trinity 
that the Gods of the older Pantheon become subordinate. Indra, 
Agni etc. become the guardians of the eight dixections. Kuber(» 

3 
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is altogether a new deity. Patala is the region of the serpent* 
folk and their kings Vasuki and Sesa. Hell has four subordi- 
nate divisions, viz. that in which there are no waves, 
another which always burns, third fourth 

which last two seem to be the exaggeration of all conceivable 
pains and torments. The Geography also is Puranic. There 
are the legendary and actual mountains and prominence is 
given to Bharatavar^a. 


IL 

The social order is that of the four castes. As expected Brah- 
manas occupy the first place, then follow the Ksatriyas, VaiSyas 
and Sudras. The highest class has no association whatever with 
the profession of arms or with lucrative trades. The BrShmsna 
is one whose life falls into four stages: in the first, he acquires 
learning, in the second he performs sacrifices and discharges all 
the duties of the householder, in the third, he partially segregates 
himself from the world, which segregation becomes complete in 
the fourth. Learning, teaching, sacrificing and helping others in 
their sacrifices, receiving and making gifts, these are the duties 
of his life. His daily routine consists of the recitation of the 
Vedas, making offering to the domestic fire, hospitality to 
chance-guests, making libations to the manes of ancestors and 
to the elements. Thus he tries to please the Gods, the Fire, the 
Ancestors, the elements and the guests. His glory consists in 
reciting the Vedas. Tf during the Vedic recitation any particles of 
the saliva are accidently ejected out of his mouth they ought not 
to be considered as an insult or even as a nuisance. Their 
technical name is Brahmabindu ( ) particles of the sacred 
saliva ; so exalted is the position of the Brahmana. The one 
main function of his life is that of wiping off sin; the least 
possible departure from duty must be atoned for. The Brah- 
man a must aim at freedom from passion and ignorance. Sattva 

t, e. moral and spiritual goodness should be the sole business 
of his life. 

The Ksatriya or the warrior is born from the arm of Brah- 
man. The civil and military administration of the State 
belongs to him. As guardian of the State he must secure 
and maintain internal peace and guard the State from external 
enemies. He must have good councillors, officers, judges and 
an efficient police. In Plato’s Republic the guardians and 
auxiliaries are the highest classes. In Amara the Ksatriyas 
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are both guardians and auxiliaries. As we have said above the 
Brfthmana has nothing to do with affairs ol State, which arc 
entirely devolved upon the warrior caste. 

The Vaisyas born of the thigh of Brahman were called Arya 
(erS) and Bhumisprk which means that originally they 

were tillers of th"* soil. Agriculture is the very foundation of 
trade, comme'-ce and wealth. It, therefore, leads the way. The 
professions which the Vaisyas followed were intnnly agriculture^ 
herdsmanship and trade. The word Vrtti or livelihood is first 
mentioned in connection vith this class. Agriculture is called 
Anrta ( ), pure falsehood. Picking grains in fields from 
which corn has been harvested is called or Rigliteousness or 
Truth. Food obtained by begging is mrta /. ( . death itself ; 
that obtained w'ithout begging is Amrta ( ) or Immortality 

or Eternal life. Service i.. the life of a dog. All pecuniary 
affairs, money lending, metals, groceries, in fne* every article 
that is sold and purchased, all give and take, all these are 
associated with the nameVaisya. The treatment of tiie tw'O 
orders of the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas slums that Hindu civiliza- 
tion had once reached a high w^ater mark. Civil administration, 
military and foreign policy had become complex. Trade had 
gone far beyond the limits of barter. Coinage and credit had 
come into play; the names of the various kinds of diamonds, 
ornaments, palatial dwellings, show high trading activity and 
great constructive skill. 

The Sudras are Jaghanyaja o c. born oi the lowest 

part of Brahmadeva’s body and also Avarua tliat is 

outside the three castes. Black is no colour, 'i'he only recog. 
nizable colour or complexion is white, so there was already a 
colour bar there, but in a different sense. The coloured race was 
the white race. The colourless were the blacks, ihey are held 
in such utter contempt that they are called itara u c. 
others than the recognised castes. No epithet is too low for 
them. They are lazy, nerveless, cold-blooded creatures. Not 
oiily were low craftsmen such as potters, masons, tailors, dyers^ 
knife-grinders, shoe-makers, dealers in liquor, washermen, snake- 
charmers, strolling actors, drummers and porters included 
among the Sudras, not only criminals such as thieves, highv a> 
men, dicers and hunters but even weavers, carriage bui erst 
carpenters* copper-smiths and, wonder of all wonders, even go 
smiths were condemned to be Sudras. What sort of socie y 
must it have been when high crafts as well as low were t u® 
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assigned the lowest position. Non-Aryan tribes such as Eirita, 
Sahara, Pulinda were Sudras. Even domesticated animals were 
distributed on the basis of the castes. One would have expected 
from the common expression Gobrahmana*pratipalaka 

that the cow at least would be associated with BrSh- 
mana but no 1 The Brahmana must be above all earthly cares 
and even the cow would disturb the peace of his mind. So no 
domestic animal is found in the Brahma-Varga. The Kings, com- 
manding armies of four sorts required elephants and horses. 
These, therefore, are mentioned in the K^atriya- Varga. To the 
Vaifiya are assigned the bovine kind, sheep, rams, asses, and 
camels. One would have expected the last in the company of 
elephants and horses, because no animal can be faster than the 
camel, which animal was often used for the work of communi. 
cation. However as carriers of load, the camels are mentioned 
in the Vaisya-Varga. But the dog and the swine (village- 
sweepers) are alone included in the Sudra-Varga. The Sudras 
in the eyes of the higher classes of those days did not deserve 
higher company than that of dogs and hogs. The goat is 
also mentioned perhaps because the animal was so serviceable 
to the butcher. 

From all this, we see clearly, that the compiler wafs primed 
to the full with the social prejudices and pre-possessions of his 
day. Could he have been a Buddhist ? Amara is said to have 
been a Buddhist on account of (i) the introductory colourless 
prayer, (ii) the names of the Buddha, (iii) and thirdly Dharma- 
rfijau-yamajinau. ( ) But what are these compared 
with the overwhelming evidence on the other side? In my 
opinion the author must have been a Br&hmana of Brahmanas 
and not a Buddhist, who would never have been such a stern 
believer in the fourfold social order, however well inclined he 
might be towards the Brahmanas. 

IIL 

Amara calls his work NftmalihganuS&sanam 
In which he assigns genders to nouns. But this would be 
a meagre description of the contents. Had that been his only 
intention the last Varga, Lihgadisathgraha Varga, 
would have answered the purpose quite well. He lays down 
Certain instructions whereby genders may be known* But, 
besides, assigning genders he gives us synonyms and at timee 
fven antonyms* In the first Ki.n(^ and in some seetions of the 
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aeeond he does follow his own instructions as to genders but in 
the subsequent portions they pro^-e unmanageable and he 
throws them overboard. In his introductory declaration he 
says he has drawn upon old lexicons of the NaaialihganuSasana 
type but finding tfte words rjisarranged an<l the classes 
unnoesearily multitudinous he has shortened their number and 
redistributed the words according to certain principles. 

He seems to have arranged the classes (Vargas) of the 
first Kinda in a certain connected order. Heaven, Sky, Dik 
( i. e. parts of the sky ), K^la i, e. the time which is measured by 
the movements of the luminaries of the sky, these four have 
some internal connection. What should have followed is the 
second KSnda as it deals with the earth, but then the author 
wanted to make it a separate Kfinda by itself and therefore, by 
introducing at the end of the Kalavarga, the soul and the mind 
which have no connection with the Kslavarga he brings in the 
Dhl (vfi) Varga and others. Realty the Dhl (»ifl) Vaiga, Sabdadi 
Varga and Natya (siTisi) Varga are associated with man 
and should have been dealt with after man. Patala (qitua) and 
Haraka would have come in as a matter of course, 

logically after the Bhu Varga. Vari (qiT<) Varga the last has 
nothing to do with the Naraka Varga. As a meteorological 
phenomenon its natural place is after the sky. There is at least 
a show of a logical chain in the first Kanda, in the second, 
however, the author makes no claim to such a chain. 

. The first Varga of the second Kanda (^log) namely the 
Bhumi Varga is followed by the Fura Varga, but it ought 
to have been followed by SailSdi (|v 5 ii^) Varga and then Pura 
Va^, as the last is connected with Manusya Varga. 

The four castes, as constituting humanity follow naturally. 

The third KSnda is miscellaneous and there is a serious 
doubt as to its having been compiled by Amara. The Nfinftrtbs 
(^nsfp}) Varga goes clean against the name of the work vis. 
NfimalihgSnuiasanam. How can indeclinables / be 

included among nouns and the LihgSdisaitigraha Varga is 
certainly an excrescence. It is too technical i. e. altogether 
Fftninlan in its nomenclature and therefore a hard nut for the 
ordinary student. Genders were assigned to nouns and substan- 
tives in the previous portions. There was no necessi y o 
laying down general rules about genders. Many words in this 
last Varga are obscure. They are not mentioned any w ere in 
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the preceding part of the work. This Varga has no business to 
form part of such a lexicon. 


IV. 

In the arrangement of words there are so many surprises. 
In the Manusya Varga, for instance, we have names 

for man and woman, then different kinds of women 
according to personal charms and temperaments, marriage, 
children, womanhood, mode of life, chastity and self- 
abandonment; then various kinds of sons, legitimate and 
illegitimate, relatives, then stages of life such as childhood 
youth etc. then physical defects, then diseases, then human 
anatomy, then external man, hair and hair-toilet and painting 
the body, ornaments, cosmetics, ways of wearing garments, 
materials of which cloth is made, fashionable beds and bed 
furniture. Here is a veritable hotch-potch. One would like to 
know what older lexicons Amara drew upon and what arrange- 
ment of classes and words they followed, but unfortunately 
such lexicons are unavailable. Perhaps they have been lost for 
good. Most probably the order which these old lexicons follow- 
ed was natural. Whatever order that might be, Amara cannot 
have improved upon it His method is too artificial. Does 
Amara’s work include all words that were in use at his time, 
one very much doubts it. We expect such words as Pramfina 
(WT^), Anumana Vyapti Paksa, (q$T) Paksa Dharma 

Dvyanuka Tryanuka Aranyaka 

and Brahmana (^Tar’ll) in a Kosa like this. Their absence is 
inexplicable Does it mean that they came into existence after 
Amara ? A number of words might be found which are equally 
conspicuous by their absence. Again we have Vadava 
a Brahmana woman, ^^f^^^=the son of a vagrant beggar woman, 
^^Ilf^I%^=the son of Subhaga, ^^ = one suffering from scabies, 
qTcT^=one suffering from Rheumatism, one suffering 

from diarrhoea ; but where are the words of which these are 
derivatives ? 

These are names of common ailments and as such must 
have existed in Amara’s time. Why did not Amara mention 
them ? Was it an oversight ? Or has this Kosa undergone 
mutilation at the hands of ignorant editors? Vadava a 
Brahmana woman, Eulata (f^) an itinerant beggar woman, 
Subhaga these might have gone out of use. But that 

cannot be said of the three others. 
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sea no advantage in forcing different classes of words 
into one heterogeneous class. One’s gorge rises at reading 
ornaments, fine dress, cosmetics etc. in the same breath with 
ugliness and physiot*! defects, disease and its cure. Good 
women should not have been Drought in contact with foul 
women. This portentous Varga ni’ght very well be split into 
short logical Vargas, e, g, there might be a class devoted to 
women, their dress, ornaments and other perscnal decorations. 
Another class might be devoted to human anatomy, and a third 
to diseases and their treatment. Physical peculiarities and 
defects may be described in another. 

We expect the inclusion of all animals, domesticated and 
wild in the Sirhhadi Varga but certain animals are 

specially reserved for the Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra Vargas as 
we have seen above. 

All these remarks hold true in the case of the Vai^iya 
Varga also, 


V. 

Certain words had lost their original meanings and assum- 
ed others. Pancajana for instance, originally meant five 

particular Aryan tribes but in the Amarakosa it denotes only 
*man’. Varna (^RT) and Pratlpa-darsinl must have 

once meant as they do in the Sakuntala ‘quarrelsome women* 
or women given to contradiction. Tn Amara they mean woman 
in general. Lalana Kanta Sundarl Anganft 

used now for fair woman in general denoted special 
kinds of women. 

Hundreds of words mentioned in the Amarakosa have gone 
out of use. As for instance Kotavl (^ 2 ^) a naked woman, 
Sradhalu /. e. a woman having longings due to pre- 

gnancy, Niskala (f^^ 55 T) a woman who is past child bearing age, 
DaSamI (^^1) one who is in the last stage of his life, Sosa 
Tuberculosis, Paurusa full human height with the hands 

raised up, Oandataka pinafore, Upadhi religious 

contemplation, Kisku (f%^) a hand, Sthanlya Nigama 

(^^m)and Putabhedana all three denoting a city, PrS* 

cina (sTr^ftif) an enclosure round a city, Avarodhanam ) 

(and not Avarodha a harem, Pracchanna (m^^) a trap door, 

Viskambha a door bar, Vanam{^51H) dry fmt, 

Uddhara borrowing, Kharjura ) and Durvarna ( 5 ^/ 
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both meaning silver, Saihkhyavftn^(^JlBnrrirn^) leamed-what has 
become of the literature in which these words were used 7 

VI. 

Amara seems to have been a devoted student of PRnini, 
Not only are many words common to him and Pfinini, he 
sometimes quotes actual Sutras of Pftnini. In 
he combines and 

he has altered (Pftnini 3-1-104) to (A. 

f?.9-70). Though many words in Pftnini are found in this Kosa 
some are strangly absent, such as Kedaka one proud of 

his hair, given as an illustration of the Sutra wr: aftw ( P. 
5-2-66 ). Similarly ( P. 5-2-64 ), Dhanakah (^^:), Hira. 

nyakah (%02 t^:) (P. 5-2-65\^^^: (P. 5-2-68>, (P. 5-2-40). 

This shows that Sanskrit was a spoken language down to the 
time of Amara and that words used in Panini’s days had gone 
out of use by the time of Amara. Otherwise Amara would be 
chargeable with neglect. Could Amara have omitted so many 
words by mere oversight or does it not stand to reason that 
many words had ceased to be used in his day ? 

In conclusion I may state that a critical study of the 
Amarakosa would yield very interesting and instructive results. 
It would show us that Sanskrit was once a living language, that 
many old words had gone out of use and new words were being 
coined. If older lexicons than his could be discovered it would 
certainly be a gain because these lexicons would reveal diffe- 
rent principles of arrangement. A modern lexicon is necessarily 
alphabetical in its arrangement. Sanskrit lexicons had to be 
versified. An alphabetical order of words would, therefore, have 
been most inconvenient for versification. The lexicographers 
had, therefore, to classify words and one desires to know what 
principles guided them in their classification. A critical edi- 
tion of the Amarakosa would show similarity between Pftnini and 
Amara, the literature that was available to Amara, the words that 
were current in Pfinini’s time, but which had fallen into disuse 
by the time of Amara and words which have gone out of use 
since the days of Amara. It would also give us an insight with 
regard to the universe, Hinduism and the social order of his day. 
At present the Amarakosa is studied mechanically. A critical 
edition will make that Kosa a living one. It would bring out 
the life that, at present, lies hidden in it. 



KIJSG AKBAR AND THE PERSIAN 
TRANSLATIONS OF SANSKRIT BOOKS.' 

BY 

JivANji Jamshedji Modi. 

1 

There were several occurrences that suggested to uio the 

Intn ductioij ^’•Bbject of this paper, (a) Sometime ago, I liad 
the pleasure of reading witii interest the 
excellent prospectus of a new and critical edition of the 
Mahubharata undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental Resoarcdi 
Institute, from the learned pen of Mr. N. B. Utgikar. Finding 
it interesting, and greatly admiring the zeal of tlie new 
Institute, 1 had the pleasure of taking a short notice of the 
undertaking in the columns of the Jam-i -Jamshed. (b) Then 
my attention was drawn again to the same subject by a 
letter from the Editorial Committee to the Secretary of the 
B. B. R. A. Society, asking that the prospectus may be review- 
ed in the Society’s Journal, (c) Then, on being appointed a 
member of a small sub-committee to select some rare manus- 
cripts from the Moola Feroze Library, accommodaiod in the 
K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, to be sent to this Conference to 
be exhibited, in reply to a requisition from the Secretaries of 
the’ Conference, T thought that some manusci'ipts which may 
interest Sanskritists who were likely to form a large number 
of the members of the Conference, will be much welcome 
Looking from that point of view, 1 found that we had twf) 
manuscripts; one containing the Persian translati(m o1 ilie 
first five paravaiis of the Mahabharata and tlve second that c)f 
Yoga-vasistha. T produce these here for inspection. All these 
circumstances and especially the find of the T^ersian translation 
of the Mahabharata, have suggested to me th(* subject of this 
paper. Latterly, when I was at the end ( fmy study loi t le 
paper, I found, on inquiry, that the B. B. P. A. 
also had a copy of the Persian translation of the Malui ) ara a. 

I produce here that manuscript also for inspection 

1. Paper originally read before the Firat Oriental Coufeiu co at 
in November 1919. The final proofs could not be revised y ^ 
owing to hia being away from India. 

4 
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The manuscript of the Persian Mahabharata, which I 
produce from the Moola Feroze Library, is thus described by 
the late Prof. Kehatzek, in his “ Catalogue raisonne *’ of the 
Arabic, Hindustani, Persian and Turkish Mss. in the Library 
in 1873. 

^ J Five chapters of the Mahabharata, 

Shekastah writing, worm-eaten ; L. 8.2 in., br. 4.9 in., th. 0.7 in. 
Tliis appears to be one of tlie many works produced by order of 
the emperor Akbar, but the translator s name is not mentioned. 
No date.”' Rehatzek was mistaken in saying that the Ms. has no 
date. It bears a date, not of the translation but of the writing of 
the Ms , but unfortunately the year, owing to careless binding, 
cannot be deciphered. We read at the end ^ 

I A s ^ ^ J ) 

The B. B. H. A. Society manuscript is a large manuscript 
containing the translation of all the eighteen parvans (vy,). 
It is a well-written copy with illustrations in painting hero 
and there. We know that the art of painting also was patron iz • 
ed well by Akbar. Some of the Parvans end with the words : 

^ 

i. e. finished parvan ( here is given the number of the parvan ) 
with the gracious help of Shri Krishnaji.” The manuscript, 
though well-bound, has begun to be worm-eaten. It bears 
no colophon. 

The object of this paper is to place before students, a 

Ob ect oi the account of the attemi)ts of King Akbar 

Paper. t^ct some important Sanskrit books translated 

into Persian. 

Mr. Vincent Smith, in the Chapter on “ Literature and Art ” 
( Chap. XV), in his excellent life of Akbar ( “ Akbar, the great 
Mogul 1542-1605 ) says: “Probably nobody now-a-days reads 
the translations from Sanskrit books so laboriously made by 
Badaoni and other people at the command of Akbar. It would 
be difficult to obtain a competent opinion on their literary merit, 
and it does not seem worth while to obtain it ” ( p. 415 )• 

1. P. 232 of the Catalogue. No. 52 of Chap. IX. 

2. It may be read 

3. The next two figures are missing* 
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This seems to be so. It seems that mary Sanskrltists perhaps 
do not even knov/ anything of the existence of those transla- 
tions. The learned anthor of the recent prospec tus -f the 
Mahabharata, does not allude to them. But, T think, that 
these Persian translations, wiP be of some use ti> F^aLkril 
scholars to know, how some particular doubtful passages of the 
Sanskrit worics, thus transl^'-ted were understood in the time of 
Akbar ; 1542^1605 ) They may not be of much use in the 
work of literal translation, but they must have a value of their 
own, in case of particular doubtful words or passages, to know 
how they were understood in the time of Akbar. Though they 
are the work of Mahomedans, it must be remem])cred that 
learned Brahmins had a hand in their interpretation. Our 
sources of information on the subject of these translations are — 

1. The Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazul. 

2. The Muntakhab-ut-Taw^rikh of Abd-ul-Qadir 
Badaoni ( Lowe’s translation pp. 20^), 329, 330, 34G, 
413.) 

II 


Akbar’s love for his Hindu subjects and his eclecticism liad 
drawn him towards Sanskrit literature and had 
by^M^horaed^ans him to ask the scholars of his Court to tvans- 
before Akbar’s late some Sanskrit works. But tliat must not lead 
one to say, that Sanskrit was not known by 
some Mahomedan scholars before Akbar’s time. Elliot gives 
us a very interesting note on the question, under the heading of 
“ The Knowledge of Sanskrit by Muhammadans,” in lu‘s History 
of India. ^ It seems that, during the Khalifate of Al-M^mOn 


( born 786 A. C. ), the famous son of Haroun-al-Tlashid, whose 
times are known as the golden age in the lii story of the 


Mahomedans, the knowledge of Sanskrit was posf^e^ sed by some 
of the alumni of his Court. It seems that AHMamun liehi at 
his Court, religious Conferences, somewhat like; tlioso ludd by 
Akbar. The Pahlavi Gajashta Ab^lis, i. e. the curse d Abalish, 
was a religious disputation, held ( about 82r) A. C. ) at one e l 
such conferences between one Adar Faroba, the coniT)ilcr of the 
Pahlavi Dinkard, and a Zendic heretic, known as Abalish. 

Elliot calls his age "the Augustan age of Arabian literature”. 

Some Indian Medical treatises in Sanskrit are said to 
been translated from Sanskrit into Arabic in liis ( curt. e 


1 Vol. V. pp. 570-75, 
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well-known Sanskrit works on medicine of Caraka and 
Susruta were translated into Arabic ere this. Two Hindu 
doctors are said to have held appointments as body-physicians 
at the Court of Harun-al-Rashid. Some books on astronomy, 
astrology, music, dreams, agriculture &c. were translated from 
Sanskrit into Arabic in the time of these Khalifs. Albiruni, 
who, on account of his “ modern spirit and method of critical 
research, ” is spoken of by Dr. Sachau, the translator of his 
Chronology, as “ a phenomenon in the history of Eastern learn- 
ing and literatures is believed to have known Sanskrit well 
enough to draw materials from Indian sources. The works of 
other subsequent Mahomedan authors named by Elliot point 
to a knowledge of Sanskrit by their authors. Again, the fact 
that the book of Kalileh va Damneh was translated intoPahlavi 
from Sanskrit by the courtiers of Chosroes I ( Noshirwan, the 
Just ), shows that Sanskrit was known by some individual 
scholars in Persia even in Sassanian times. From the Tarikh- 
i-Ferishta, we learn, that, long before Akbar, King Feroze 
Taghluk had got some Sanskrit works, in the library of a Hindu 
temple at Nagarkote in the Kangra Valley, translated into 
Persian. We read there (Elliot VI p. 227 ): “ The people 

of Nagrakote told Feroze, that the idol which the 
Hindoos worshipped in’ the temple of Nagrakote was 
the image of Nowshaba, the wife of Alexander the Great, 
and that that conqueror had left with them the idol ( which 
the Brahmins had made at the time the Conqueror was in 
these parts, and placed within their temple, and that now that 
image was the idol of the people of this country ).^ The name 
by which it (their country) was then known was Jwalamookhy.^ 
In this temple was a fine library of Hindee books, consisting of 
1300 volumes. Feroze ordered (sent for some of the wise men of 
that religion and ordered some of the books to be translated 
and especially directed ) one of those books, which treated of 
philosophy, astrology, and divination, to be translated into 
prose (verse) in the Persian language, by (one of the celebrated 
poets of the period ) Eiz-ood-Deen, Khalid Khany and called it 

1 The Chronology of Ancient Nationi” of Albiruni, translated by 
Dr. C. B. Saohnu, Preface p. x. 

2 The portion enclosed in the brackets is not found in Brigg’s Feriahta 

I, p. 454. ( Vide Naval Kisbore’s Text Vol. I. pp. 147-48). The text gives 
the names of the queen and the temple as and ^ 

3 i. e. Volcanic. I had the pleasure of visiting this part of the country 
and the Jwalamookhy in May 1900. 
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Dulayil Feroze Shahee, ( It is in truth a book replete with 
various kinds of knowledge both practical and theoreticrd ).” ’ 

Amir Khusru, lived in the 8th century Flijn (Died 

Amir Khusru well-known 

on Sanskrit Lan- tor the histonca. ilhcro'.t of his poems J.a ving 

f&tnre written poetical accounts of the reigns of 

** ‘ Ala-ud-di.n Khilji and his predecessors, had 

somewhat familiarised Persians of literary taste like Akbar 
with the contents of the Sanskrit literature. Among his various 
works, the Nuh Sepehr \p), i. e. the Nine spheres, is well- 
known, as containing some account of the reign of Kutb-iuDdin 
Mubarak Shah. In the 3rd Sepehr or sphere, he thus speaks ot 
the Indian languages of his time, and, among them, of Sanskrit 
in particular : “ As I was 1 orn in Hind, T may be allowed to 
say a word respecting its languages. There is at this time in 
every province a language peculiar to itself, and not borrowed 
from any other-Sindi, Lahori, Kashmiri the language of 
Dugar, ^ Dhtlr Samundar ; Tilang, Gujarat, Ma’bar, Gaur, 
Bengal, Oudh, Delhi and its environs. These are all languages 
of Hind, which from ancient times have been applied in every 
way to the common purposes of li^e. But there is another 
language more select than the others, which all the Brahmins 
use. Its name from of old is Sahaskrit, and the common ])eople 
know nothing of it. A Brahmin knows it, but Brahmani women 
do not understand a word of it. It bears a resemblance to 
Atabic in some respects, in its permutations of letters, its gram- 
mar, its conjugations, and polish. They have four books in that 
language, which they are constantly in the habit of repeating. 
Their name is Bed. ^ They contain stories of their gods, but little 
advantage can be derived from their perusal. Whatever 
other stories and fables they have, is contained in knt>fts, 
parwdvuSf and namahs. The language possesses rules for com- 
position and eloquence. The language is very precious, iniculor 
to Arabic, but superior to Dari; and thongli the Initci- is 

certainly Bweet and melodious, yet even in that rospeei this 

language does not yield to it.” * 


1 Elliot’s History of India VI p. 227. 

2 ** The country between Lahore and Kashmir. 

3 Veda. 

4 Elliot's History of India Vol. HI pp- 503-4. 
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According tothe AkbarNamah^ Akbar was placed under the 

tutelage of Mulla Asamu-d-din on 20th N ovember 

hiins 6 lf iiliteratei 1S4/, when he was 4 years, 4 months and 

had made bis 4 (dd, that being pointed out by astrologers 
Court an Academy. * • • j “ • -lx 

as a very auspicious day, such as might 

happen once during cycles and life-times.” Naturally, he 
could not take to much learning at this tender age and devoted 
himself to play. Latterly, it being thought, that the above 
tutor, who himself was devoted to pigeons, was not good 
enough, he was replaced by one Maulana Bayazid, but with 
no better results. When he grew up as a boy and continued 
truant and unlettered, the courtiers in charge of him, once com- 
plained to his father about his indifference. Thereupon, his 
father sent him a mild letter of gracious remonstrance, “ a 
gracious letter containing instructions and admonitions, full of 
kindness and paternal affection, and not at all of a censuring 
or cautioning character. ” Therein, he quoted the following 
couplet of Shaikh Nizami ® 

i. e. Do not sit careless. This is not the time of play. This 
is the time of acquiring learning and of action. 

Then, the father, cast lots ( ) between three persons — 

Mulla Abdu-l-Qadir, Mulla-Zada Mulla Asanu-d-din, and 
Maullana Bayazid — as to who may be the best instructor. T\\e 
happy lot fell on the name of Abdu-l-Qadir 

and he was appointed instructor. 

In spite of all these attempts, Akbar did not take to regular 
book-learning, and his Minister Abul Fazl defends him, saying, 
that Akbar w^as a gifted man. God had given him wisdom and 
learning as a Divine gift and he, therefore, did not require, man- 
taught learning. He said : “ They did not know that the task- 
masters of creation ( i. e. the Higher Powers ) w^ere taking 
care that the inspired mind of this nursling of Divine light 
should not become the reception chamber of inking impressions 
( i. e. book-learning ) or the alighting stage of the sooty types 

1 Beveridge’s Translation, Vol. I (1902) p. 519. 

2 Ibid. pp. 520, 588. 

3 The Bengal Asiatic Society’s Text of Akbar-n5inah, edited by 
Abdnr Rahim, Vol. I p. 316. 
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of tKe eTOteiio sciences”.' Further on, ho says: “It is not 
hidden from the w;se and the acute that the appointment of a 
teacher in case like this, springs from use and wont, and does 
not pertain to the acquisition of perfections. For liim, who is 
God’s pupil, what occasion is there for teaching l.y creatures, 
or for application to lessons ? Accordingly his holy heart and 
liis sacred soul never turned towards external toaoliing. And 
his possession of the most excellent sciences together with 
his disinclination for the learning of letters were a method of 
showing to mankind at the time of the manifestation of the 
lights of hidden abundances, that the lofty comprehension of 
this Lord of the Age was not. learned or acquired, hut was tlx 
gift of God in which human efforc had no part.” 

Akbar’s total disregard for any education heh)re all tlu^ 
above tutors, one after another, has led some to class liim as aii 
illiterate, as one not knowing to read and write. Ihit after 
all, it seems that Abul Fazl was in the right. Wliate' er bis 
disregard and indifference towards, what we call, tlu' literacy 
of the three R’s may be, he was one of the be.st aj)d wisest kijigs 
India has seen. Ho may hi) called the Aioka of the Mogul 
period. In spite of his so-called illiteracy,- his (’oiirt was, as 
it were, “ une veritable academie Poets, philosophers, learned 
divines, artists, painters, musicians, calligrapliists all assembled 
at his Court and found help and support. So, as a patron of 
literature, Akbar took an interest in Sanskrit literature* also. 
Dr. F. W. Thomas has pointed out to Mr. Vii cejit Smith, '' 
that, in the Mackenzie Collection of India Office, tluMc* exists 
a Sanskrit History of part of Akbar’s reigji. But xkhars 
interest in Sanskrit literature has been more antivady slmwii 
in his attempts to get various Sanskrit books of importance 
translated into Persian. 

As a great patron of literature he had amassed a number ot 

books and had tormod a largo library V ^ )• 

AkbaFs Library, ^ of this was within the sacred precincts of 

his palace Mashkii-i-miHiaddas i. e. the JIarem) 

and a part without.’* The learned men 

prought the books directly before the King and be got them read 
from the beginning to the end, marking with his own hand the 

1 Translation by Beveridge, Vol. I. pp. 621-28. 

- Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 486. 
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do 

place on the pages where they stopped from day to day. The 
readers (« ) were paid in proportion to the number of 

pages read. He got Hindi (Sanskrit), Yunani (Greek), Arabic 
and Persian books translated into other languages by persons 
versed in languages Akbar 

Namah, that, when in the 35th year of his reign “Padre Farm- 

aliun arrived at the Imperial Court from Goa a man 

of much learning and eloquence, a few intelligent men were 
placed under him for instruction, so that provision might be 
made for securing translations of Greek books and of extending 
knowledge.” 

The following list prepared from the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. I 

A List of Sans Abul Fazl and the Muntakhab-ut- 

krit Books trans- Tawarikh of Badaoni, gives us the names of all 
DirecUon^of Sanskrit books translated at the direction 

Akbar, with the of Akbar and of all the translators. The first 
nine books are referred to, both in the Ain-i- 
rans ators. Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh. 

The tenth is menticmed in the latter only. The eleventh is 
mentioned only in one little-known book, the Chahar GulzAr 
Shujai. From the abstract of Chahar Gulzar Shujai of Hari 
Charan Das, as given by Elliot,^ we learn, that, at the time of 
Alamgir TI, there were available for scholars, the translations 
in Persian of the following Sanskrit books Rajavali, Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, Bhagavata and Jog Bashist, the translation of 
which last book is there attributed to Faizi. This author speaks 
of the translation of the Mahabharata as that done by Faizi,*^ 
but we know, that Faizi’s share of the work was merely that of 
putting it into an elegant form. From an abstract of the 
contents of the Siyarul ~ Muta Akhkhirin of Ghulam Husain 
Khan, as given by Dowson in Elliot’s History,^ we learn, that 
some other works on history also were translated from Sanskrit 
by Faizi. Dowson says of its contents, that it gave “a summary 
of the ancient history, as derived from the Sanskrit works 
translated by Faizi and others.” 


1 Vol. Vlll. p. 205. 

2 Ibid p. 207. 

3 Vd. VIII. p. m. 
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A list of Sunskrit 
Books translated 
at the direction of 
Akbar. 


Nai-ies Oi Bocks 


Na.oes of Translators. 


1 Kishan Joshi ... Aljnl FazI 

2 (Tanga<ihar ... Abul Faz! 

8 Mahiah Mahanand... Abal Fazl 

4 IjAy.* Mahab’jianita ... Na(iib Khar aial t'ovir^ 

others. 

5 e/" Ramayana ... Naqib Khan ami Ra- 

(laonl and Shaikli Sul 
tan of Thanessar. 


(! ^;yJ i A(hai-ban ( Atharva Veda). Haji Ila’aluni of 

Sarhind. 

7 j_jj\j'bM.i!avati ... Abn’l Faizi 

S Lh.u'rhans (Ilarivamsa) ... Maiilana Slieri 

9 5 Kiaseh-ishq- 

i- a I va Daman (Nala Dama- 
yajiti) ... Abu’l Faizi 

10 Sini>;hasan Battisi... Badaoni 

11 Joy Basishta ... Abu’) Faizi 


[ w ill si>c'ak iivjetly hero of some of the above books. But^ 
.h-sf of ill, I will speak of the Mahabharata which is the most 
iriiportaiit of all theni. 


IV. 

Of all the Sanskrit works, which Akbar got translated the 
Mahabharata had Iiis most earnest atteiitum. 
'I’hc Af ii iia bharata Xbe Frot. Max Muller said • expect t 

time will come, when every educated native 
will be as proud of his Mahabharata and Rarnayana 
are of their Riebelunge, and Creeks. 

their Homer.” Akba-r seems to tnm.slation, in the 

thought it advisable to place it, m ■ 

hands of all the learned men ot his Co - finished all the 

Ain-i-Akbari, that when the translation was finished 


I Tid« below for the namee- 

5 
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Amirs of the Court took a copy of it. We will collect here all 
the particulars about the translation made at the direction of 
Akbar. 

Abul Fazl speaks of the Mahabharata as one of the ancient 

, , ^ books (rl^^ of Hindustan. '‘The book con- 

accounts. tains nearly one hundred thousand verses. His 

Majesty calls this ancient history Eazm namaii, 
the book of wars.’*^ In another part of his work, he 
says : “ In this work, although there are numerous extravagant 
tales and fictions of the imagination, yet it affords many in- 
structive moral observations, and is an ample record of felici- 
tous experience.” * 

In his account of the Subah of Delhi, while speaking of 
Thanisar ( as “one of the most sacred places of pilgri- 
mage,” and of the Saraswati flowing near it as a river ^ “for 
which the Hindus have great veneration,” he refers to the 
Lake Kuruksetra^ near it, which “pilgrims from 

distant parts come to visit (worship at^j hi and where they 
bathe, and bestow charitable offerings,” and says, that it is 
“The scene of the war of the Mahabharata which took place in 
the latter end of the Dwapar Yug.” 'I'his leads Abul Fazl to 
give the contents of the Mahabharata. It may interest students 
of the Mahabharata to know, how a Mogul Minister described 
its contents, as he learnt then( Vide Jarret’s Translation Vol. 
II pp. 282-84 Bengal As. sty’s Text pp 515-16 ). 

We find a very long dissertation by Abul Fazl under 'the 
heading of “The Learning of the Hindus”® 
*strtatiorin the’ ( u )•' Therein, he describes the 
Hindus^ nine Schools of philosophy (lilo the 

sixteen I redicaments ( ^^4), the Vedanta and 
other subjects of Hindu Learning. He speaks of the Jaina reli- 
gion, of Bauddha, of the Nastika or Carvaka school, the eighteen 
sciences, (Athara Vidya), and Karma. Under the heading of 

1 Bk. I am 34 BlocVimann’s Translation Vol. I p. 104. Blochmann’s 

Text. I, p. 115 P. 22. 

2 Jarrett’s Transl- 11, p. 285. 

3 Ain-i-Akbari, am 34 Bengal A. Society ’« Text, p. 115, I. 20. 

Blochmann’s Translation 1, p. 104. 

4 Jarret^s Trans. 11, p. 281. , 

6 “The Learning of Hindus” Jsrrett’s Trans Vol. Ill, p. 126 et teq. 

I Blobhmann^s Text Vol. 11, p. 61 ei seq. 
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this last subject, Karma, Abu’l Fazl refers to tlie Mahabhftrata 
and says that the recital of its concluding portion, known ai? 
Harivarhsa, was, among several others, a cure to remove sterility, 
Abul Fazhs Ain-i-Akbari is generally admired. It istaken 
to be serving, as it wore, as a Gazeieer of Akbar’s time. Abul 
Fazl was, as it v ere, the William Hunter c f Akbar's reign But 
the last part of ’as work, which treats of this subject of Hindu 
learning, is specially admired by Jarrett. He says. “The 
range and diversity of its {Ain-i-Akbari\s) subjects and the 
untiring industry which oollected and marshalled, through the 
medium of an unfamiliar language, the many topics of in- 
formation to their minutest details, treating of abstruse 
sciences, subtile philosophical problems, and the customs, 
social, political and religious of a different race and creed, will 
stand as an enduring monument of his learned and patient 
diligence. Comparing his work with the modoru development 
of statistical science and oui present accurate and exhaustive 
methods of labulating the resources and summarising the ex- 
tent of knowledge, the changes in th(3 prevailing religious 
beliefs, in the laws, and in the adm inisiration of a state, and 
all that marks the relative, material and moral progress or 
decadence of a nation at any definite pendod, though there is 
much to be desired, his comprehensive and admirable survey 
yet merits the highest praise. Ho had intended to compare the 
Hindu systems of philosophy wdth those of Greece and Persia 
and to conclude ilio review witn his own criticisms on the 
several merits of tl^ese schools, but he laboured under the dis- 
advantage of unfamiJiarity with Sanskrit and he had to take 
the statement of his Pandits tested through translations at 
second hand. He found his Hindu iniormants, as he says, of a 
retrograde tendency, spinning like silk worms, a tissue round 
themselves, immeshed in their own opiniems, conceding the 
attainment of truth to no other, while artfully insinuating 


their own views, till the difficulty of arriving at any correct 
exposition of their systems left him in a bewilderment of 
despair.” ' 

Badaoni, thus refers to the Mahabharata" ; ‘Amongphe 

A remarkable events of this year (990 H. 1582 
Ijadaoni s Ac- . v . . , , i i.- M un«hbarn.ta. 


count of 11, e A. C ) is the translation of the Mahabharata, 

Mahabharata. ^],ich is the most famous of the Hindu books^, 
and contains all sorts of stories, 


and moral reflections, and 


1 Jarrett’s Tran«. Vol. Ill, Preface p. 1-11. 

2 Lowe’s Translation Vol. II, p. 329. 
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advice, and matters relating to conduct and manners, and re- 
ligion and science, and accounts of their sects and mode of 
worship, under the form of a history of the wars of the tribes of 
Kurus and Pandus, who were rulers in Plind, according to 
some, more than 4000 years ago, and according to ‘he common 
account, more than 80,000* And clearly tlris makes it before 
the time of Adam. Peace bo upon him. And the Hindu be- 
lievers consider it a great religious merit to read and to copy 
it. And they keep it hid from Musulinans,” 


As to what led Akbar to get the Mahabharata translated, 

What led Akbar says, that he (Akbar) had got the 

to the traDslation Shahnamah, and the story of Amir Hamzch 
transcribed in 17 volumes in 15 years and had 
got those volumes illuminated in gold. There- 
after, he was once hearing the poetic version of the story of 
Abu Muslim and the Jami-ul-hikayat, and such other stories, 
when a sudden flash of thoughts came to his mind that after all, 
these were books of poetic imagination, ^ 0^ 

So, he would better get translated the ‘‘ Hindu books, which 
holy and staid sages had written, and were all clear and con- 
vincing proofs and which were the very point on which all 
their religion and faith and holiness turned.^” He said to 
himself: “Why should I not have them done in my name? 
For they are by no mean trite, but quite fresh, and they will 
produce all kinds of f . uits of felicity both temporal and spiri- 
tual and will be the cause of circumstance and pride and will 
ensure an abundance of children and wealth as is written in 
the preface of tliese books.”^ With thoughts like these, Akbar 
directed the work to be undertaken and at first he himself took 
an active interest in it. “Having a.ssembled some learned 
Hindus he gave them directions to write an explanation of the 
Mahabharata, and for several nights he himself devoted Iris 
attention to explaining the meaning to Naqib Klian, so that the 
Khan might sketch out the gist of it in Persian 


We learn from the Ain-i-Akbari of Abut Fazl and the 
The Translators of Munta-khab-ut-Tawarikh of Badaoui, that 
the Mahabharata. several scholars had a hand in translating 
the Mahabharata into Persian. 


1 Text II, p. 320. Lowe’s Translation 11, p 320. 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 


4 Ibid - . 330. 
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The Ain-i-Akbari * gives the following names : — 

1. Naqib Khan 

2. Manlana Abdul Qadir Badaoni, and 

3. Shaik Sultan of Thanes.^ar, spoken of as Sultan Haji 

of Thanessar Bctdaoni/'' 

In the Muntkhab-ut Tawarikh of Badaoni we find the 
following additional names.'^ : — 

4. Mulla Shell ^ 

T). Shaikh Faizi, the brother of Abul Fazl. 

A bill Fazl also was associated with the work inasmuch 
as 1(0 wrote the Preface. 

As to the resfiective parts which these scholars had in the 
work we get tlie following information: — 

The first tliree scholar.', had, besides the work of transla- 
tion, a general supervision over the whole work. Abul 

Fazl wrote the Kluithah i. e., the address or preface of 

about two quires t.r sections ( ^ Badaoni translated 
two out of the hS sections. Mulla Sheri and Naqib Khan did a 
part of the work and the rest was completed by Sultan Haji of 
Thanessar. Sliaikh Pkvizi cano^erted their “rough translation 
into elegant pri»se and verse, but he did not complete more than 
two sections (^r\). Sultan .Haji, tlien revised these two sections 
and verse. Not only did he do so, but he also revised his 
work wliich formed a iarec’ share of the w'ork. He did 
tills work of revision with \ ery great care. Badaoni says: 
“ Tiie Haji aforesaid revised . these two sections, and as 
for the omissions which had taken place in his first edition, 
those defetets ho j)ul right, and comparing it word for w^ord was 
brought to such a point of perfection that not a fly-mark of the 
original was om itted.”^ He was busy with his work for four 
years'^ Wlion ho was translating the Mahabharata, somebody 

1 Bk. 1 Ain. I 34. ElocbinaTir’s Text p. 116. 

2 Lowe’s Translatiou Nob II, p. 33t. 3 Ibid. 

4 This name is ^uven as Miilla Shei by Dowson (Elliot's History 
p. 537). 

5 Badaoni, Text II, p, 321. TransK II. p. 331. 

6 Ibid p- 330. 

7 Badaoni, Text, Vol. III. p. 118. 
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once asked him, what he was writing. He said : “ I render 
into modern language, the knowledge of 10,000 years.” 

{ f*j J ^ c/ h 

It seems, that at first, Naqib was entrusted with the work. 
It was on the third night after the first conception of the work 
that A.kbaT sent for Badaoni and asked him to be a colaborator 
with Naqib Khan. Mulla Sheri was the third and Sultan Haji 
of Thanessar the fourth to join the work of translation. Faizi’g 
share in the w'ork was not that of direct translation but that 
of ornamentation, i. e. of touching up the translation and put- 
ting it in an elegant form. Abul Fazl’s work was merely that 
of writing an Introduction or Preface.^ 

We learn from Badaoni that, during the first few nights 
after the conception of the thought of having the Mahabharata 
translated, Akbar helped the first translator. He himself devot- 
ed his attention to explaining the meaning to Naqib Khan, so 
that the Khan might sketch out the gist of it.”^ 

T will give here a short account of the translators. I will 
first speak of Naqib Khan, who was from the very beginning 
associated with the work. He was the first person who was 
asked to translate it. 

Naqib Khan was one of the 415 grandees of the Court of Akbar 
„ .. enumerated bv Abul P^azl in the Ain-i-Akbari 

N.q.bkhan, ( b,, j f ). jje is No. 161 in the list. 

According to the Maasire-1 ITmara^ of Nawab Samsamu-d- 
Daulah. Shah Na A^az Khan, his ancestors belonged to Iran On 
his arrival at Court with lib^ father, who had fled from Persia 
and who was appointed a pioceptor by Akbar, he became one of 
the favourites of the King ( obi'll ) He received the title 

of Naqib Khan in the 2(Uh year of Akbar s reign. He rose 
higher in Jehangir’s time. According to the Tuzuk-i-Jehan- 
glri, his original name was Ghiyasu d-din. Jehangir says of 
him in his Memoirs that he was ” one of the Saifi Sayyids, and 
was originally from Qazwin ” 

1 Ba iaoni’s Mimtakhab-iit-Tawtlrikh., Text, Vol. Ill, p. 118. 

2 Ihi<l p. 331. 

3 Ibid p. B30. 

4 The Text edited f<»r the Bengal Asiatic Society ( 1891 )by Maalana 
Mirza Aabraf Ali, Vol. Ill p. 8i5. 

5 The Memoirs of Jehangir by Rogers Beveridge, Vol. 1 p. 264* 
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An interesting account of this man is given by Badaoni, his 
contemporary and collaborator in the work of translation, who 
in his Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikli speaks of him as one with whom 
he had even the relationship of a contemporary fellow-student 
and co-religionist ” ' ( ^ )} 

Badaoni speaks of him as “ a very miracle of knowledge 
in manners and customs, chronology, biography and all sub- 
jects of conversation, one of the wonders of the day and a 
blessing of the Age.^ They both v/ere at one time pupils under 
Qazi Abu-l'Maali.*^ Badaoni speaks of him further on as reading 
before Akbar Haiwat-ul-haiwan, which, thereafter was enstrust- 
ed to Abul Fazl for being translated into Persian and which was 
then translated by Shaik Mubarak, the father of Abu-l-Fazl. 
That he was a man of influence with Akbar appears from 
the fact, that Badaoni had to seek his help in persuading 
Akbar to permit him to go to fight in the army led by Man Singh, 
son of Bhagwan Das, against Kokand and Kanbolimi/ He, 
with Badaoni, was appointed one of the seven scholars who 
were asked to write a history of all Islam kings from the 
time of the death of the prophet to that of Akbar.® 

The original name of Badaoni was Abdul Qadir. His poetical 
2 Badaoni name was QadJrh He was called Badaoni from the 

fact of his being born at Badaon near Delhi. 
He was versed in various sciences. Having a very beautiful 
voice, he was appomted the Court Imam for Wednesdays. 
Though he lived at or near the Court for nearly forty years in 
close company with Abul Fazl, Faizi and their father Shaikh 
Mubarak, there was not much intimacy between them, because 
being a bigoted Mahornedan, he. looked at their new views as 
heretical. Besides being one of the translators of the Maha- 
bharata, he also translated Ramayana, for 24,000 slokas of which, 
he received 150 Ashrafis and 10,000 tangahs. He was much 
known for his historical work, known as Muntakhab-ut- 
TawSrikh, wherein he describes the career of Akbar, as seen 
by his bigoted eyes. This history extends upto A. H. 1004, i. e., 

1 Lowe’s Translation of Miintakliab-ut-Tawarikii. Vol. 11. p. 2^, 

2 Ibid, Loes and Ahmed AH’s Taxt 11. pp. 30-31. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid, Translation p. 45 

5 Ibid p. 233. 

6 IWd fp. 327--2S. 
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upto 11 years before Akbar*s death. He did not dare to put 
his History into publicity, to avoid coming into trouble at the 
hands of Akbar for his extreme bigotry in criticizing Akbar’s 
religious views. It was brought to light after Akbar’s death in 
the time of Jehangir, who, when he questioned his (Badaonis) 
sons, whether they knew that iheir father was secretly writing 
that history, was told that they were ignorant. 

We learn from Badaoni’ that Shaikh Sultan was also spoken 
3 Sh kh S It Sultan Thanessar (Thaneshwar), as he 

of Tbaiiessar? ^ pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. 

He was engaged for four years in the work of 
translating the Mahabbarata. Naqib laid the foundation of the 
translation and he completed it. He fell into the displeasure 
of the King on account of a charge of killing a cow preferred 
against him. So, he was sent away to Bakkar (y.' ). The Khan 
Khanan treated him well there, and, at last, he was pardoned 
and appointed a Karuri of Thanessar and Karnal. 

Mulla Sheri or Maulana Sheri was a Court-poet. Besides 
4 MuHa Sheri the translation of the Mahabharata, he was 
asked to translate the Haril)ans, ‘‘ a book 
containing the life of Krsna.** Knowing that Akbar was in 
favour of reverence to the sun, he once composed a poem 
called Hazar Shu a i, e., thousand rays in praise of 

the Sun and presented it to him. Akbar was much pleased 
with the poem. Badaoni says, he did it for flattery (o^J 
He was killed in the war with the Yusufzais { H. 994 It 
was the same war in which occurred the deatli of Biibal, 
which Akbar deplored much, but which pleased Badaoni as a 
proper punishment for his opinions. 

Shaikh Faizi, whose share in the translation of the 
5 Shaikh Faizi. Mahabbarata was simply that of putting the 
translation of the above four scholars into 
elegant language, was the brother of Abu’l Fazl. He had also 
a hand in the translation of another work, viz. the Lilavatl.^ 
He also translated the Hindu story of the love of Nal and 
Daman. Abu’l Fazl speaks of his brother as a Court-poet and 


1 Textlll. p. 118. 

2 Text II. p. 336. bowe’s Tranf^lntion II. p. 346 
I Lowe’s Trans. II. p. 362. 

4 .iini-i-Akbari, Bloohmann’s Transl. I. p. 105. 
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philosopher.^ His verses were impressed on some of the coins 
of Akbar. He was one of the staunchest tollowers of Akbar’s 
Tlahi faith. His name was Abu'l Faiz, and Faizi was his 
TakhuHtts. Blochmann speaks of him and his brother Abu’l 
Fazl as “ the greatest writers that India has produced/’^ 
Besides poetry, he was versed in medicine and he treated 
the poor free of charge. He was Akbar’s ‘‘ constant companion 
and friend**. He was created “ Malik-us-shu*ara or Poet 
Laureate ’* He is said to have written 101 books. 

Badaoni was well paid by the King for his labours. 

, . But he does not seem to have placed his heart 
ihe iranslation, . , , ^ t i 

not a Labour of Hi the work. A bigoted Imam as he was, 

Love with Bada- found the task to be somewhat irreligious. 

He speaks of the contents of the work “ as 
puerile absurdities, of which the eighteen thousand creations 
may well be amazed.”^ He adds: “Two parts were written. 
Such discussions as one never heard ! as, Shall I eat forbidden 
tilings? Slial] 1 eat turnips?^ But such is my fate to be 
employed on such works Nevertheless 1 console myself with 
the reflection, that what is predestined must come to pass.**® 

Badaoni was such a bigoted Mahomedan, that he thought 
that all those who were associated with the work of translating 
the religious book of a foreign religion, were, as it were, con- 
demned for hell. He says “ Most of the scholars, who were 
engaged in this work, have now been gathered to the Kurus 
and Pandus, and to those who still remain, may God (He is 
exalted ! ) grant deliverance and grace to repent.** ^ 

1 Ibid. p. 28. 

2 Ibid p. 490. 

3 Ibid II. p. :VM). 

4 Ibid. 

f) Ibid. 

^ p y p jy^ ^ y O 

{ L( Text II p. .520 ) uy ^ 

W’ljal Brdaoni meaua is, tbul the King foumi fault, wiib bis iiauBlation 
and considered that he was getting money for not doing things properly. 
Blochinann’s translation of these sentences is more ititrlligible : “ But the 
Emperor took exception to my translation and called :i’C a Haramkhur and 
a turnip-eater, as if that was my share of the book.” ( Blochmann’s Aiui-h 
Akbari 1. p. 105 n. 1.) 

6 Ibid p. 330 
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Badaoni*s extreme bigotry seems to have made him a 
suspected man at the Court. He himself gives an instance, ^ 
where, what he thought was his faithful rendering of the 
Mah&bh^ata seemed to have been attributed to his bigotry 
and brought him into some displeasure with the King and 
he had to defend himself. Akbar, one day, said to Abul 
Fazl : “ We thought that Badaoni was an unworthy indivi- 
dual of Sufi tendencies, but he appears to be such a bigoted 
lawyer that no sword can sever the juggler vein of his 
bigotry. ” Badaoni was sent for, and on learning, why he was 
sept for, inquired of His Majesty, as to which book of his it was 
to which the alleged bigotry was attributed. The King replied 
that it was the Razm-namah, i. e., the MahabhSrata, which 
Was known by that name. In his translation of that, Badaoni 
had translated “ a certain story in which it is narrated, that 
one of the teachers of the people of End a, when on the point of 
death, said by way of advice to those present : ‘ It is right that 
a man should step out of the limits of ignorance and negligence, 
and should first of all become acquainted with the peerless 
creator, and should pursue the path of knowledge ; and not be 
satisfied with mere knowledge without practice, for that yields 
no fruit, but should choose the path of virtues, and, as far as 
in him lies, withdraw his hand from evil actions, and should 
know for a certainty, that every action will be enquired into*.** 
Having given this passage, he wrote this hemistich after it : 

i. e.. Every action has its recompense and every actioh has 
its reward. Akbar believed in the Indian belief of metem- 
psychosis or transmigration .of souls { tanSsukh ), which 

prescribed, that as a result or punishment of evil actions, one had 
to return to this earth, and that oftener than once till he purged 
himself from the effects of this bad action. Now, the above 
passage, which, Badaoni pleaded, was a mere rendering from 
the Ma^alfbfurata seemed to go, at least in appearance, against 
the belief of the transmigration of soul, inasmuch, as it 
showed that every action will be inquired into in the 
other world by the two angels, Nakir and Mankir 
who, according to the Mahomedan be4ef, judged the action of 
the departed souls, and assigned due punishments or rewarrls 
there without the necessity of their returning to this world. 


1 Lowe's Translation Vol. 11 p. 413. 
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Akbar suspected Badaoni that be, as a bigoted Mahohiedan, 
put in his own Mahomedan belief In the translation of the 
Mahabharata. Badaoni thus defended himself, therdbjr adjust- 
ing what seemed superficially to be the general or Maho- 
medan view to the Indian view of the Transmigration of 
souls. He says ’ “ Eventually, I impressed upon all the 
courtiers the fact, that all the people of India speak of the 
reward and punishment of good and bad actions. Their belief 
is as follows : When a person dies, the scribe ( Muharrir^^*v* ) 
wlio writes the chronicle of the deeds of mankind throughout 
the course of their lives, takes it before the angel, who is the 
Seizer of Souls called the King of 

Justice. After ho has examined into their good and bad actions, 
and has seen which has the preponderance, he sftys, ‘This 
person has his choice*. Then he asks him : ‘ Shall I, first, for 

thy good actions take thee to Paradise, that thou mayest 
there enjoy to the full, delights in proportion to thy good 
actions, and after that send thee to Hell to expiate thy sins, 
or vice versa ? * When that period comes to an end, then 
he gives orders that the person should return to the Earth, and 
entering a form suitable to his actions, should pass a certain 
period. And so on ad irfiniturn, until the time when he attains 
absolute release, and is freed from coming into and leaving the 
world.’* ^ 

Badaoni says, that after the above explanation, “ that affair 
passed off well ’*. But Badaoni’s future did rot feem to pass 
off well. At one time, Akbar was on the point of appointing him 
“to the guardianship of the blessed tomb of His Holiness the 
Khwajah of Ajmir. But he did- not do so, saying:. “Since 
whenever T give liim anything to translate, he always writes 
what is very pleasing to me, I do not wish that he should be 
separated from me Tlie King then asked him to complete 
the remainder of the translation, begun at the direction of 
Biiltnn Zein-ul-Ab:din of Kashmir, under the name of Bahr- 
ul-asmar ( the Sea of Tales ), of a Sanskrit book, which Jarrett 
thinks, was the Rfijatarahginl, the history of Kashmir by Kalhana. 
Here again Badaoni shows his bigotry by speaking of the 
Hindu work as a book of “Hindu fictions’* ( 


1 Ibid II. p. 414. 

2 Ibid Lowe’s :Vol. IL p.:414. 

3 Text ILp. 401. 
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. Akbar at one time, presented him “ with 10,000 tankabs in 
small change and a horse. ” 

When the work of translation was completed, it was “ fair- 
ly engrossed, and embellished with pictures”. 

illlsu JteT' with 

paintings. of it, with the blessing and favour of God”^ 

The Court of Akbar was well-known for patronizing the 
arts of writing beautiful hand and painting Abul Fazl de- 
scribes in the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. I, aiv vil), eight calligraphical 
systems then current in ancient Tran and Turan, India and 
Turkey, and gives a list of the best caligraphists of the time. 

As in calligraphy, so in the art of painting, Akbar was 
always ready to appreciate good work. Abul Fazl says : “ Most 
excellent painters are now to be found, anH master-pieces 
worthy of a Bihzad/"^ may be placed at the side of the wonder- 
ful works of the European painters who have attained world- 
wide fame. The minuteness in detail^ the general finish, the 
boldness of execution &c., now observed in picture-^', are incom- 
parable ; even inanimate objects look as if they had life. More 
than a hundred painters have become famous masters of the art, 
whilst the number of those who approach perfection or of 
those who are middling is very large. This is especially true 
of the Hindus: their pictures surpass our conceptions of 
things. Few, indeed, in the whole world are found equal to 
them.” ^ Such being the advanced state of the arts of caUigrai)hy 
and painting, no wonder if the manuscripts of the translations 
of the Mahabharata were beautifully illustrated. 

It is not known, if all the persons who were entrusted with 

The Traiyldtioii work of translating the Mahabharata knew 
Sanskrit well. It seems that Haji Sultan of 
Thanessar, who worked continuously for four years after it, 
knew Sanskrit well. Others, if they knew it, did not know 
much. 

(a) This appears from what Badaoni himself says of his 
part of the translation. In one place, he speaks of on^e Divi, a 
Brahmin ( interpreter** ( Ma’bary^/* ^ ol 


2 A famons jjaintcr <. f tli( Ct^iirt of: Shah IsniSii] of Persin IP Iinc I 
at the eiid of the 15tli and the beginning of the IGth ccntoiy. 

3 Blochraann’s Trane. I. p. 107. 

4 Lowers tranfllation 11. p. 265. Text II. p. 257, 
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the Mah&-bharata. It appears from this that learned Brahmins 
interpreted and the translators put down the interpretation 
in Persian. 

(b) Further on, we road, that when Akbar first conceived 
the idea of getting the Mahabln^rata translated, he ‘'assembled 
some learned Hindus” and “gave them directions to write an 
explanation of the Mahahharata and for several nights, he 
himself devoted his attention to explaining the meaning to 
Naqib Khan, so that the Khan might sketch out the gist of it 
in Persian This shows thpt the translators were, to a certain 
extent, dependent upon the Hindu interpreters. 

(c) Again, the very fact, that Akbar, as referred to above, 

once suspected Padaoni of interpolating his own bigoted Maho- 
inedan view of the .state of die soul of a deceased person in his 
translation of the Mahabharatn, shows that the translation was 
not expected to be a word for word translation. It is true that 
Badaoni says in one place that Sultan Haji of Thanessar, 
while revising Shaik Faizi’s work and his one portion of the 
translation, comi)arr<l these “ word for word with the original 
...and the work was brought to such a point of pre- 
paration that not a fly-mark of the original was omitted But 
still we should not take it to he a literal translation, but a very 
free rendering. 

(d) Again the fact that Faizi put the work of the trans- 
lators “ into elegant prose and verse ”, also shows that a literal 
translation was not intended at all. 

Any how, whether all the translators knew Sanskrit well 
or not, Akbar supplied them -with the help of good learned 
Hindus. Both Abu’l Fazl and Badaoni refer to that help. For 
example, Badaoni thus speaks of his translation from Sinha- 
san Battisi ( ) : “A book called Singh-asan 

Battlsl which is a scries of thirty-two tales about Rajah 
Bikramajit, King of Malwa, and re.sembles the Tutti-nameh, 
was placed in my hands: and T received His Majesty’s instruc- 
tions to make a translation of it in prose and verse. I was to 
begin the work at once, and present a sheet ( J 
work. A learned Brahmin ( b ) o ) was appointed to 

interpret the book for me. On the first day, I completed a 
sheet containing a beginning of the first story, and when I 


1 Ibid II. p. 330. 
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presented it, His Majesty expressed his approbation. When 
the translation was finished, I called it Nameh-i Khirad-AfzS 
(Iji) C>jL ), a name which contains the date of its compo- 
sitionJ It was graciously accepted, and placed in the library 

From all the above facts we see that the translations were 
not literal translations. 


VI. 


To enable students to judge for themselves, I give below 
my translation of the Persian Text of the first 

Specimen Trans- gection of the second parmn from the Mulla 
lations for oompa- v--ut j r 

rigou. Feroze Library Ms. which I produce for 

inspection. The spellings of proper names 

differ, but I give them as I find them in the Ms. 


( Translation of the Persian Text of the first secti<m of 
the second parrni from the Mulla Feroze Library 
Manuscript.) 


“The second parrl> ( parvan ) of the Mahabharata which is 
named sabha-parva. 


“ The Historians of the events of this story thus describe 
the affair : When Kunti and Arjuna, having returned from the 
jungle of Khandiu, came to the shores of the waters of a deep- 
cut river-bank, the God ( Div ) Mahadib ( lit. the great Dib or 
Div, Mahadeva ), whom Arjuna had saved from being burnt, 
having folded both his hands on his breast, came before Arjuna 
and said : ‘ O Arjuna ! Thou gavest me life ( i. e. saved me ) 
from this fire, in which, had mountains been involved, they 
would have been burnt. Now, in return for this good act ( of 
thine ), what service is it that you order which I may perform 
( for thee )’. Arjuna said : ‘ I expect nothing from you in return 
for my saving you from (being burnt in) fire. But if thou desirest 
that thou must do some service for me, do what Krsna orders 
thee to do.’ Then Mahadib coming before Krsna said : 
‘ Enjoin some service to me, so that I may do it Krsna 
said : ‘ If you ( at all ) wish to do some work, it is required that 
you may erect for Raja Huzishtar ( Yudhisthira ) such a great 
building as would have no equal of it on the surface of the earth — 
such a one that no man can ever prepare a place like it, and 
whatever the buildings of Gods ( Divs ) or God-created men or 


1 The chronogram gives the date to be 989 Hijri ( 1581 A. C. ) . 

2 Lowe’s Translation II. p. 166 Text, p. 183* 
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saints' or ascetics^ do not contain, may all be contained by" it; 
and you paint in it the paintings of all Divats and'Divs and 
men and animals and serpents. Mahandit became glad and 
said : ‘ I accept ( to ac all ) that Then, Krsna and Mahandit 
went towards Delhi, When they reached Delhi, then Huzishtar 
( Yudhisthira ) and his brothers wore njuch pleased to see them. 
Then Huzishtar caressed MahandH, and Mahandit at an 
auspicious hour, laid the foundation of the building on an 
extensive scale, and fixed 10,000 gaz for its width.’* 

VII. 

The Fersian Texts of the two Mss. which I have examined 
— the Mulla Feroze Library Ms. and the B. B. R A. S. Library 
Ms. — vary a good deal. Both diflFer from the original 
Sanskrit, but the Mulla Feroze Library text seems to be much 
nearer the original Sanskrit than the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society Library Text. In the latter, the so-called 
translator has begun his work in the first parvan with a number 
of Persian verses, which have nothing to do with the Parmn, 

The Translators have shortened the horn age paid to Narayana 
&c. in the cominencenient. That may perhaps be due to their 
bigotry. We saw above, that Akbar suspected the bigotry 
of, at least, one of the translators, Abdul Qadir Badaoni. The 
Mulla Feroze Ms. gives only/-J) ^ Sri Ganeshanami. 

They have more or less followed the learned pious Brahmin 
interpreters. For example, in the Sanskrit text Krsna is 
simply spoken of as Krsna ( ). But the translators speak 
of him as Shri Krishnaj^a ( KrsnajI ). This form is a form 
of respect used by pious people in speaking of Krsna. The 
Brahmin interpreters must have used this, what we may call, 
colloquial or popular pious form, and the Persian translators 
have followed them, and not the original which good trans- 
lators ought to do. 


In this paper, I have dwelt at great length upon the 


Translations of 
other Sanskrit 
Works, 


Mahabharata, because it is the most important 
book and it is referred to at some length by the 
principal historians of Akbar’s time : I will 
conclude this Paper with an account of the 


translations of some three Sanskrit works referred to by these 


historians. 


1 J U aiar, Loid, a Saint 

2 ghurran Livei free from care/* 
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The translation of this book was entrusted by Akbar to 
Badaoni who speaks of it as being superior to 
© SmSya^jia. Mahabharata cjj ji j ^ 

“ It contains 25,000 couplets (uJ and ea<jh (sloka) portion 
consists of 65 letters y^). The story is about Ram Chand 
Rajah of Oudh whom they also call Ram. And the Hindus pay 
him worship as a God in human form. And the sum and 
substance of it is that a demon with ten heads, named P.avana, 
ruler of the island of Lanka deceived his wife Sita and carried 
her off. And Ram Chand with his brother Lach’hman went to 
that island. And a great army of monkeys and bears, whose 
number the intellect cannot count, gathered together, and threw 
a bridge of the length of 400 / over the briny ocean. And 
some of the monkeys, they say, leapt that distance, and others 
of the monkeys went on foot. Ai.d there are many contradic- 
tory idle tales like this, which the intellect is at a loss w’hether 
to accept or reject. At any rate Ram Chand mounted on the 
monkeys passed over the bridge, and for a whole week made a 
tremendous fight of it, and killed Ravana aiul all his children 
and relations, and put an end to his family whicli had lasted a 
thousand years. And hciving entrusted Lanka to Ravana’s 
brother he turned to his own city. And in the opinion of the 
Hindus, he reigned 10,000 years over the whole of Hindustan, 
and then returned to his original abode. And the opinion of 
this set of people is, that the world is very old and that no age 
has been devoid of the human race, and that from that 
event 100 thousand years have passed. And yet for all 
that they make no mention of Adam, whose creation took place 
only 7,000 years ago. Hence it is evident that these events are 
not true at all, and are nothing but pure invention, and simple 
imagination, like the Shahnamah and the stories of Amir 
Hamzah, or else it must have happened in the time of the 
dominion of the beasts and the jinvs ^ but God alone knows the 
truth of the matter 

Badaoni had some collaborators in the work of translating 
the Ramayana, This appears from what he says further on of 
one of “ the remarkable events |^r) of this time. “ A low 

caste woman coming into the Audience Hall said “that she had 
become a man. ” Badaoni says here that one of the translators 

1 Texl II p. 336. Lowe’s iiaDB. il. p. 346. 

2 Lowe’s Trsssi. II. p. 547. 
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of Ramayana “went out of the company of translators” 
and examining her Testified that she was a woman. ' 

Abul Fazl speaks of it as “ one of the four divine books 

Tbe At‘barban entrusted with the work of trans- 

lating it and he thus speaks of his work : “ In' 
this year/^ a learned Brahmin, Shaikh Bhawan, who had come 
from the Dak’hia and nolens volens burned Musalman, came to 
visit His Majesty and was admitted to great intimacy and His 
Majesty gave him the order to translate the Atharva Veda 
which is one of the four w ell-known sacred books of the Hindus. 
Several of the precepts of this book resemble the laws of Islam. 
I was appointed to render it from Hindi into Persian. As, in 
translating, I found many difficult passages, which Shaikh 
Bhawan could not interpret either, I reported the same to His 
Majesty, who ordered Sheik Faizi, and then Haji Ibrahim, 
to translate it. The latter though willing, did ne t write any- 
thing. Among the precepts of the At’harban, there is one 
which says that no man will be saved unless he reads a certain 
passage. This passage contains many times the letter,!, and 
resembles very much our La-illah illaVah. Besides, I found that 
a Hindu under certain circumstances may eat cow-flesh ; and 
also that Hindus bury their dead but do not burn them. With 
such passages, the Shaikh used to defeat other Brahmins in 
argument, and they had in fact led him to embrace the Islam 
( God be thanked for this ) 

The Hari Vam^a, which passes as a supplement to the 
H r* Vamk Mahabharata, is referred to by Albiruni, in 
whose time it was taken to be an authority on 
some Indian matters. 

1 Ibid p. 348. 

2 983 A. H., 1575 A. C. 

3 Lowe’s translation Vol. 11. p. 216 with correction made on p. 424. 
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The Bhagavadglfa or the Song of the Blessed One^ interpreted 
by Franldin Edgertov^ The open Court Publishing Company, 
1925. — The author of this attaotive little book of about one 
hundred pages truly observes in his Foreword that the Bhagva- 
dgUa ‘ has permeated the collective religious consciousness of 
the people from one end of India to the other, * but it may be a 
news to some to be assured that what is known now-a-days as 
the Gandhi movement” is ‘ a true child of Hindu religious 
thought . ’ At any rate the author need not have gone thus 
far to prove the * timeliness * of his book. The problems dealt 
with in the Gita are of perennial interest and any serious and 
scholarly attempt to understand the message of the poem is 
bound to evoke interest in all earnest peoples — Americans or 
otherwise. 

The author has no new theory to put forth. He disappoves 
of Garbe’s attempt to get rid of the * inconsistencies * in the 
poem by pronouncing certain stanzas ( about 170 out of a total 
of 700 ) as interpolated. He is anxious to interpret the poem 
taken as a whole. Not that he, like some orthodox commen- 
tator, shuts his eyes to these ‘inconsistencies, and tries to 
explain them away. He in fact notices more ‘ inconsistencies * 
in the poem ( p 98) than does Garbe : but he finds the genius 
of the poem to lie in just these very inconsistencies and in. the 
absence of any logical method. “ The Gita makes no attempt 
to be logical or systematic in its philosophy. It is frankly 
mystical and emotional “(p,'95)”. The consequence is that 
the teaching of the poem even on important topics such as the 
nature and functions of God, the scope and the end of duty, or 
the means of achieving the Summum Bonum of life is, accord- 
ing to Prof Edgerton, an easy common-sense compound of both 
* yes * and ‘ no ’. Can such a poem, we wonder, have so long 
continued to maintain its hold over a people who are reputed 
to possess an instinct of philosophising? what is more, can it at 
all have been written in an age coming, presumably, after the 
tense dialectics of the Pre-Buddhistic and Buddhistic Philo- 
sophies ?* The author of the poem certainly gives evidence of 

* When on p. 5 the author lays — ‘The very oonoept of a philosophloal 

“ system did not exist in India in the time of the GItS *— >we asssume 

that he intends to imply that the QitS is post-^Buddhistio. 
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his power of close reasoning as foi instance in his arguments 
against samnyasa in chapter iii To understand the real secret of 
the power of the poem over the Indian mind one must follow 
neither the path of analytic dissection indicated by Garbe, nor 
the path, let us say, of blinking common-sense compromise of 
‘ yes * and ‘ no * advocated by the author of the present disser- 
tation. It is evident that the Gita has corrected or criticised 
the current views and opinions such as the Saihkhya, the Yoga, 
the MlmSnsa, the Bhakti, and the Vedanta. It could hardly 
have done this except from a philosophical platform of its own, 
which apparently found a place for all these rival views by 
bringing them under some kind of a harmonious synthesis.* 
To find out the exact nature of this is to truly solve the great 
problem of the Gita. This is feasible and has been already 
achieved with no small measure of success : but we cannot 
permit ourselves an excursus into that field within the limits 
of this review. 

A few points of minor criticism may here be offered. On 
the very first page of his book the author explains the name of 
the poem as ‘ the song ( qita ) of the Blessed One or the Lord 
( Bhagavad )* . But there is no Sanskrit word like gita ( fern. ) 
meaning a song. It is either gIta ( neut. ) or giti ( fern. ). Gita 
is the fern, of the adjective, and it means sung or more accu- 
rately recited or taught. It qualifies ‘ Upanisad ’ understood. 
The full name of the poem is then Bhagavadgita Upanisad, 
and the root gai originally meant not singing but solemn 
declaration : of. “ Gitas cayam arthohgirasa — yasyam vahma- 
nascaksusor anubandhas tasyam rddhir iti ** — said of a prose 
statement. — On p. 82 Prof. Edgerton thus translates the much 
discussed stanza “ YavSn artha udapane etc. ( ii, 46 ) — “As 
much profit as there is in a well into which waters floiv from all 
sides, so much is there in all the Vedas for a wise man’* the 
italics are ours. We had thought that all possible interpreta- 
tions of the stanza were already in the field, but one has to 
wait and learn. A well into which storm water flows in and 
renders it insanitary is not an old Hindu conception. The 
stanza* surely is to be interpreted in the light of the Pali” 
“Kirn kayira udapanena Sp5 ce sabbada.siyuih” sarvatah being 
understood as loc. sing, of the pronoun (=sarvasmin ) : every- 

* This is Dot exactly Dahlmann once more, let us add in passing. 

* Full discussion in the Qitarahasyay pp. 650-632. 
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place being full of (rain)“Water there remains no need for a 
a well. Compare, “Trsito Jahnavltlre Kuparh v&fiohati dur- 
matih ’’.—On p. 99 our author observes — “ There is absolutely 
no documentary evidence that any other form of the Gita than 
that we have was ever known in India’* Surely the author could 
not have been unaware of the statement in the first part of the 
Bhismaparvan chapter immediately following the conclusion 
of the Bhagavadgita where the total number of stanzas in the 
whole poem is said to be 745, even though he may not have 
heard of the publication of a Gita of 26 chapters and 745 stanzas 
by the Suddhadharmamandala of Madras. 1917. — On p. 67, foot* 
note 188, the author has correctly perceived the incompatibility 
of the pronoun ‘esa* in stanza ii.39 not refering to stanzas 
31-33 that go immediately before it, but referring to stanzas 
11-30 that come still earlier; but if he had been faithful to his 
initial resolve of not bringing interpolations a la mode de 
Garbe to explain away inconvenient * inconsistencies ’ in the 
poem, he might have realised that stanzas 31-38 form also a 
part of the ‘ Sarhkhya ’ teaching. The argument in this part of 
the poem may be succinctly stated as follows • why must I 
fight and, may-be, kill Bhisma ?-Because there is no ‘ killing 
but a ‘ changing of the vesture * of the soul. But why 
must I compel a change before the normal time ? — Because, 
according to the true Sarhkhya view every one must be loyal 
to his nature. When the lamp burns the unwitting child’s 
hand, the lamp never argues why, but simply performs its 
natural function. So must the ksatriya, like any other force 
in nature, discharge his ‘ natural ’ duty of never refusing a fair 
fight. If one o..ce gains the truly universal point of view 
(vyavasayatmika buddhih) the question why ‘this’ rather than 
* that * and why ‘ I ’ rather than ‘ he * — so far from being 
shamelessly dodged (p. 62 ) ’ — never rises at all. — Space forbids 
us from further developing this argument. It is enough if we 
merely state as our opinion that most of the alleged inconsi- 
stencies in the Gita can be shown to be due to an attempt on 
the part of the author of the poem to first state a current view 
in its normal acceptance and then to introduce certain of his 
own modifications into it. 

For the rest, Prof. Edgerton’s interpretation forms an 
agreeable reading, its chief merit being the manner in which 


The ^arokhya in fact is ‘.akwy5 ’ vSdin. 
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all the scattered statements of the poem on a given topic are 
gathered together with a view to exhibit their agreement as 
well as difference. The Gita has evoked considerable mass 9 f 
critical literature in the Vernaculers — and especially in the 
Marathi—sinoe the publication of the late Mr. Tilak’s Gitara- 
hasya ; and it is to be hoped that European and American 
writers on tne subject will not continue to ignore that 
literature altogether, seeing that a good deal of it is both 
scholarly and critical. 

S. K. B. 


8armrahgai(^a sutradMra—‘T\iQ book is published under the 
authority the of Baroda Government who had to entrust the 
work of editing it to Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganpati SSstri as 
he is the only Sanskrit scholar who is conversant with Indian 
Engineering phraseology. The book had thus to go from 
Baroda to Trivendrum and await the convenience of the Sastri. 
Baroda Government is however to be congratulated for having 
been able to secure such an Editor for its publication. 

The name of the publication viz. is only to be 

explained on the understanding that it was compiled by 
named under the auspices of another 

under the auspices of fi’iir fw? has similarly compiled four texts viz- 

and treating of the same 

subject. The compilation probably goes under the authorship of 
under the commonly accepted maxim ^iT 

^ny work is to be considered as his who supplies the necessary 
funds for it. Without such a theory the name has no signfi- 
cance and cannot be construed. 

The great peculiarity of this text is that it gives its contents 
in the shape of a series of questions asked by the sons of 
to their illustrious father. This is generally done in a plain 
statement at the beginning of a work,, the questions pertain to 
the three sections of of the by ijg viz. (1) 

or the construction of Buildings, (2) 5lT^R<=qJiT or the construc- 
tion of Defensive works and (3) or the construction of 

towns. In the of gg however, the treatment of the 

subjects is more systematic than in the compilation under 
review as detailed below : — 

(a) The third chapter giving the contents, called 
begins with the questions about the evolution of the world. All 
Indian scientists begin their texts with*the Evolution of the world 
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in the light of the particular science and they consider theiy 
science incomplete without such ending in the Creator at both 
the ends. The son then asks his questions about the construe* 
tion of Defensive works in the stanza beginning from 

1. i2]r- After this he asks information about the con- 
struction or planning of Towns from 

(16) to 

mj i 

g^f (30) 

After this come the questions pertaining to House Construc- 
tion from (30) to 

^ (56.) The chapter ends with the defects and rectifica- 
tion with and such other ceremonials. So far it is all 

right. 

(b) In treating of the subject however no serial or syste- 
matic method is observed as will be seen from the synopsis of 
the text given below. 

(i) Chapters 4 to 7 are devoted to the description of the 

evolution of the world. 

(ii) Chapter 8 is devoted to the selection of sites. 

(iii) Chapter 9 deals with and measurements. 

(iv) Chapters 44 and 45 deal with the qualifications of 

the Engineer and Engineering Science. 

(v) Chapters 10 lo 14 pertain to town planning. 

(vi) Chapters 15, 30, 38 and 49 to 54 treat of the construc- 

tion of palaces and their appendages- 

(vii) Chapters 16 and 28 treat of building materials. 

(viii) Chapter 17 pertains to flags and banners. 

(ix) Chapters 18, 25 and 27 treat of buildings. 

(x) Chapter 26 treats of Astrology &c. as applied to 

buildings. 

(xi) Chapter 29 treats of Amenities. 

(xii) Chapter 31 treats of the construction of Machines# 

(xiii) Chapters 52 and 33 pertain to stables. 

(xiv) Chapter 34 treats of the ^principles of construction 

(xv) Chapter 35 pertains to the method of laying down 

foundation stones and 36 and 47 of the oeremg^ 
nies pertaining to the same. 
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(xvi) Chapter 37 treats of lininr: out, Chapter 39 of 
dooTs, 40 of Plinth and 41 of masonry. 

(xvii) Chapter ^2 ireats of omens. 43 and 44 of broken 
doors and 48 of defects in buildings and their 
consequences. 

Thus the treament is not systematic but haphazard. 

The language of the text is more grammatical a'^.d is simi- 
lar to that in use at presexit because it is only a recent compila- 
tion. The style is more obscure and the meaning of words 
more in conformity with their roots only when the text is old. 

Another peculiarity that dist^'nguisbes this text under 
wview from other similiar works is that it treats in detail of 
and The chapter on treats in detail about 

ihe origin and construction of flags, banners and that on 
of the construction and uses of Machines. The treatise gives 
the general principles of Machine construction as adopted by 
Indian Engineers but the details of the construction of various 
machines have not been given and that on purpose for secrecy. 
qSTIin U II 

On the whole however the treatise is a valuable addition 
to the printed Sanskrit texts on Indian Engineering. It throws 
much light on the methods adopted by the school of 

Indian Engineering The Government of Baroda and Maha- 
mahopadhyaya T. Ganpali Sastri are to be congratulated for 
bringing to light this valuable work which is only the first 
part of the text. 

The printing is clear and correct except the few mistakes 
noted below and the price (Eupees five) is rather high with the 
ordinary binding. 


Reference. 

Page. Stanza. 

Incorrect. 

Correct. 

36 

18 



184 

171 



227 

30 



231 

5 



236 

21 


K. V. V. 
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Yoga-Mimafisa — Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 75 — edited by Shrimat 
Kuvalayananda (J. G. Gune) at the Kaivalyadhama, Looavala 
(Bombay, India) — Annual subscription Rs. 7, 

The “ Yoga-Mlmansa” is a quarterly organ of the Kaivalya- 
dhama founded with the object of “ recording scientific re- 
searches in Psycho-physiology, Spiritual and Physical culture 
etc. with their application to Therapeutics’*. Without showing 
our scepticism as to whether the Western laboratory methods 
of research can be made to reveal spiritual wonders, we may 
congratulate the Editor on his attempt to develop the objective 
character of the Indian Philosophy by subjecting the spiritual 
experinces of man to experimentation. Apparently the Director 
of the Kaivalyadhama believes in the principle that whatever 
exists, exists in some quantity and what exisfs in quantity can 
be measured. Statements of a purely speculative nature if 
corroborated by laboratory experiments will acquire scientific 
value and more light will be thrown on the nature of the Yogic 
psychoses which are at present regarded as quite mystical. 
Psychology in its relation to other sciences such as Physiology 
needs to be studied without merging the one into the other and 
the efforts of the Kaivalyadhama will, therefore, be awaited 
with eagerness by all interested in such studies. 

The present number of the journal consists of (1) the 
Scientific section ; (2) the Semi-scientific section and (3) the 
Popular section. There are in all 29 illustrations which illus- 
trate the experiments in Psycho-physiology carried on in the 
A6rama. 


P. K. G. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 


1. The BliB^avadgita or Song of the Blessed One, India’s 
Favourite Bible interpreted by Franklin Edgerton, Assistant 
Professor of Sanskrit in tlie University of Pennsylvania, Pub- 
lished by the Open C'ourt i ublishing Co., 122 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois IIJ. S. A.) — Price $ POO. 

2. The Influence of English Literature on Urdu Litera- 
ture with a preliminary Survey o^ the Rise and Growth of the 
latter by Sayyid ‘AbduP-Latif B. A. Ph. D. (Lond.), Professor 
of English, Osmauia University, Hyderabad (Deccan) — Publi- 
shed by Forster Groom and Co. Ltd. 15 Charing Cross, S. W. 1. 
London — ^Price 5®. 

3. The Dathavarhsa— a history of the tooth-relic of the 
Buddha, edited & translated by Bimal Charan Law, M. A., Ph. D., 
B. L. — Published by Motilal Banarsidas, Proprietors, the Pun- 
jab Sanskrit Book-Depot, Lahore. 

4. The Cariyapitaka, edited with an introduction by 
Bimala Charan Law, Published by Motilal Banarsidas, Lahore. 


a 



First Sixinonthly Report of the Mahabharata 
Workers’ Committee, 

for 1984SS5. 

From, 

The Secretary, 

Mahabharata Workers’ Committee, 

To 

The Chairman, 

Eeg. Council, B. O. R. Institute, 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit a six-monthly statement on 
the progress of the Mahabharata work at the Institute, as desired 
by the Regu. Council in their Reso. Ill of 20th July 1924. 

The Mbh. workers’ committee was first appointed to take 
charge of the Mbh. work by the Executive Board in their Reso. 3 
dated, 17th March 1924 and approved of by the R. C. in their 
Reso. I of the 28th March 1924. 

Personnel of the Committee as at first formed consisted of 
(1) Dr. V.G- Paranjpe (2) Dr. R.D. Karmarkar (3) Dr. A B. Gajen- 
dragadkar, and (4) Mr. R.B. Utgikar. To these. Principal V.G. 
Apte was added by the Exe. Board Reso- 4 of 29-5-24. Mr. Dtgi- 
kar resigning his membership later on ( Exe. Board Res. 8 
19-7-25 ), the strength of the Committee remains as at first, viz. 
of four members The R. C. in their Reso. II dated 20-5-24 
have decided to pay annually an honorarium of Rs. 300 to the 
members of this Committee, not in service of the Institute, but 
actively engaged in the supervision work. Of the four members 
of the Committee Dr. Gajendragadkar alone being out of Poona 
could not take an active part in the supervising work, though 
he attended some of the Committee’s meetings. 

The Mbh. Workers’ Committee met six times to discuss 
and discharge the various business connected with the Mbh. 
Work, points worth mention being: — 

(i) Rough Mbh. rnss. slips have been prepared from Aufre* 
cht’s catalogue, additional ones being had from collections not 
mentioned therein. 
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(ii) Mss. libraries in different parts uf India have been ap- 
proaohed with a view to secure Mbh. mss. on loan for work at 
the Institute. Some mss. have accordingly been received from 
Benares Sanskrit College, and the Central Library, Baroda, 
some including Tanjore having refused this favour. 

(iii) Lists of Mbh. mss. added to the different libraries 
have been and are being secured. 

(iv) Circular letters co "Revenue officials in different parts 
have been despatc]»ed through Bombay Govt, with a view to 
trace Mbh. msb. in possession of private individuals. Appeals 
too have been issued requesting the public to contribute money 
and mss. for the Mbh. work. 

(v) Negotiations have been opened with the Mysore Uni- 
versity, the Visvabharati, and Prof. Levi of Paris, with a view 
to opening collation centres at Mysore, Shantiniketana and 

Paris. 

(vi) System of collation by individuals instead of by bat- 
ches is brought into force with effect from the 5th of May 1924, 
and arrangements have been made to have the collation check- 
ed by some competent members of the staff ; the members of 
Mbh. workers’ Committee being in touch with the progress of the 
collation, have tested the time speed of each member of the staff 
and rechecked a portion of the collation already checked, and 
have come across very few irregularities, the work in general 
being found to be quite accurate. 

(vii) Collation work done during the six months ending 
30th Sept. 1924 

(a) Udyogaparvan, Adhs 57 — 72 

„ „ 91 — 196 ( end ) 

Total vv. 4866 collated from 11 rass. 

(b) Collation of the whole Udyoga. consisting of 

vv. 7622 checked from 10 mss. 

(c) Dronaparvan, Adhs. 1 — 127 vv. 5229 collated from 

9 mss. 

(d) Dronaparvan, Adhs. 1—90 vv. 3217. Checked the col- 

lation. 

In addition to this, collation of a portion of the Dronapar- 
van from mss. lately received from Benares Sanskrit College, 
has been done. 

The different tests in the course of the experiment have 
shown that the quantity of collation work done by individual 
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system is much greater than that done by batches, and a sense 
of personal responsibility keeps the work from being affected 
in quality. The Committee, therefore, prefers and continues 
work by the individual system. 

The total expenditure incurred on different heads during 
the last six months was Rs. 7974-5-6 as against the receipts 
amounting to Rs. 13396-11-6 leaving a balance of Rs. 5422-6-0 
only. 

The sources of income for the Mbh. Deptt. are at present as 
follows • — 

1 Shrimant Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh. — Rs. 5000 

annually. 

2 Govt, of Madras, Rs. 1000 annually. 

3 „ Burma, Rs. 500 „ 

4 ,, Baroda, Rs. 600 „ 

5 University of Bombay, Rs. 3000 annually. 

6 Govt, of Bombay, one third of the expenses but not ex- 

ceeding Rs. 6000 annually till the work is com- 
pleted. 

The annual budget of the Deptt. is always within this 
amount. The Deptt. has taken a loan of about Rs. 5000 from 
the General Deptt. of the Institute, but this w^as an extra ex- 
penditure on the edition of the Virataparvan. The Institute’s 
funds are not touched at all, while spending on the Mbh. Deptt. 
Whatever money is earmarked for this Deptt. from time to 
time, is spent for it. Under these circumstances there is* no 
danger of the Deptt. spending any of the Institute’s funds. 

As regards an estimate of the total work, it is rather prema- 
ture for the Committee to give one, as the whole question 
would be thrashed out by the Regulating Council by the end 
of the year, when permanent arrangements for the carrying out 
of the work would be made, when also questions like the co- 
operation with the European scholars and the possibility of 
securing the fund collected for the Mbh. work in Europe would 
also have to be dealt with. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant 
R. D. Karmarkar, 
Secretary 



Second Six-monthly Report of the Mahabharata 
Workers' Committeet 

for 1924-^5, 

From, 

The Secretary 

Mahabharata Workers’ Committee, 
Bbandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

To 

The Chairman, 

Regulating Council, 

Bbandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the second six-monthly Report 
( from October to March) on the progress of the Mahabha- 
rata work, entrusted to the Mahabharata Workers’ Committee 
by the Regulating Council. The report has been submitted a 
month earlier so as to be before the Regulating Council when 
^hey would consider the Mahabharata question. 

2. The Personnel of the Committee continued as it did at 
the time of my last six-monthly report and consisted of — 

( 1 ) Dr. R. D. Karmarkar ( Secy. ) ( 2 ) Dr V. G. Paranjpe 

( 3 ) Prin V. G. Apte, and ( 4 ) Dr. A. B. Gajendragadkar . 

3. The Mahabharata Workers’ Committee met 11 times, 
during the course of the year under report to discuss and dis- 
charge the various business connected with the work of the 
Mahabharata Department. In addition to those mentioned in 
my last report, some important points are ; — 

( a ) The propaganda for the collection of Mahabharata 
MSS although it has not actually secured us much manuscript 
material, has yet become a sure means of creating interest in 
our work in the different provinces of India. 

( b ) Collation centres have been opened at Paris and 
Santiniketan, and efforts are being made to have such centres 
at Benares, in Malabar and at Tanjore, ( work is, since, 
begun at the last two centres.) 

( c ) Collation under individual system has been all along 
going on in the year under report. The attached statemept 
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will clearly show how successful this trial has been in point 
of quantity. As for quality, too, it will be seen that in as 
much as the whole collation is subjected to a careful revision, 
it may safely bj said to be reliable. 

{ d ) The Mahabharata Workers’ Committee has, before 
undertaking a new parvan for collation, tried a new way for 
selection of manuscripts : whereas manuscripts were hitherto 
being taken up without following any definite rules, we first 
got prepared a statement of all the maunscripts of Karna- 
parvan, in the Manuscript Library at the Institute. Points 
regarding omissions, additions, v. Is, and colophons, all to the 
number of about 80 were marked and fixed by comparing an 
apparently old manuscript with the G. K. ( Bombay ) edition 
and then all these points were referred to in all the manus- 
cripts, the difference or agreement being noted in the state* 
ment. This statement was discussed at great length and 
ultimately 6 manuscripts from a total of 15, have been selected 
for collation. 

( e ) It is expected that collation of the Karnaparvan from 
these 6 manuscripts will be finished and revised by the end of 
March 1925. 

4. This Committee, provisionally appointed by the Regu- 
lating Council for a period of one year only, would automa- 
tically dissolve in March next. I would therefore request the 
Regulating Council to propose and fix upon any other arrange- 
ments to conduct the Mahabharata work at the Institute. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
R. D Karmarkar, 
Secretary 
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STATEMENT I. 


Year. 

Collat- 

ion 

done. 

Expenditure on 
collation. 

other 

expen- 

diture. 

Total 

expen- 

diture. 

1919-20 

48071 

Pay ( staff ) . 
Coll, slieets . 

.1498—4-11 
. 213—8—0 






1711-12-11 

3555-9-0 

5267-5-11 

1920-21 

48183 

Pay 

Sheets 

Copying 

. 3114-13-8 
.. 1178—0-0 
. 195—0-0 






4487-13-8 

6221-12-6 

10709-10-2 

1921-22 

53646 

Pay 

Sheets 

Copying 

6489—3—1 

40—0—0 

660-7-10 






7189-10-11 

5650-14-0 

12840-8-11 

1922-23 

92368 

Pay 

Sheets 

. 6405-4-0 

. 102-0-0 

I 





6507-4-0 

10475-15-S 

16983-3-3 

1923-24 

178331 

Pay 

Sheets 

Copying 

, . 6660 — 0-0 
.. 371-12-0 
. 10-8-0 

1 




1 

1 

7042-4-0 

17183-1-5 

24225-5—5 

1st April 
1924, to 
29th 

January 

1925. 

Collated 

184226 

Revised 

162180 

|Pay 
i Sheets 
i Mss. 

,. 5767-9-3 
.. 389-0-0 

,. 14—6-0 




6170-15-3 

4966-1-10 

11137-1—1 


1. The pay of the Secretary Mahabharata Department 
is not included in the expenditure on collation. 

2. During the five years 1919-24 when the group system 
was in force for collation work, the total QoW.eAiiorx-without re** 
i;i 5 /on-amounted to 420604 verses with expenses of Rs. 26938-* 
t 4-6 giving an average of 15*6 verses per single Rupee# 
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3. In the year 1924-25 we have under the individual 
system revised collation of 162180 verses with an additional 
unrevised collation of 22048 verses by the end of January 1925, 
i. e. with an expense of Rs. 6170-15-3. We have 29*8 verses 
per Rupee. 

4. Three efficient hands from the staff, were, all through 
the year, engaged in revising the collation. Had this not been 
the case, the unrevised collation would have been increased by 
60000 verses more ; thus raising the average of verses to 39*8 
per Rupee. 



New remarhoJble Oriental Puhlicaiions* 

PUNJAB SANSKRIT SERIES 

Edited by various well-known Scholars 
1 Barhaspatya Artha 5astram or the Science of politics accord- 
ing to the C'chool cf ! •xihanpati. Original text edited with an intro., notes 
and English trunplation by Dr. F, W. Thomas, M, a., together with an 
historical introd ncti ry remarks by Pt. Bhagavad Dutta b. a. cloth, Price 
Hr, 2-B. 

II Jrimin'f Qrhya Sutra or the Domestic Ceremonies according to 
the School oT Jaiinini. Original text edited with extracts from the corny. 
Subudhitii list of Mantras, notes, i’^troduction. and for the first time tran- 
slated into Erglish by Dr W. Caland. M. A. cloth. Rs. 6. 

III AryavidyasudtiaKara or History of Sanskrit Literature ( in- 
Sanskrit ) composed by /ajneshvarc^ Chimana Bhatta. the same edited with 
various new notes by Mabarrahopadhyaya Pt. Sivadatta D. Kudala. 
Cloth. On’v 250 copies printed. Ra. 8- 

IV Kautiliyam Artha Sastra.ii~Original text prepared with the help 
of Municli ( (jiennaij ) Mss. Edited with an extensive historical introduc- 
tion of 47 pHgos, and Englisli notes by Dr. G. Jolly and Dr. R. Schmidt, 
^Jhe ancient corny. Nayro andrika of Maharaahop adliyaya Madhva with 
various notes is also added. 

Vol. I cortains couiplete text and intro# Rs 5. ordinary Rs. 4. 

Vol. 11 eontaiiiH Nayaeandrika corny . and English notes, cloth. 1924 
Rs. 5. 

V Nilamata Puranam • Hitherto unpublished text. Edited with 
ncles, int r( (inction, indexts and 9 appendices etc. by Prof L. Kanjilal, 
M. A., and J. D. ZHchi I'^sqr., Shastri, M. A. It is an historical record of 
ancient Kaslimir more ancient than Kalliana’s Rajatarangini. cloth Rs. 5. 

VI 1 HE Atharvan Jyotlsh Hitherto unpublished text edited with 
variants and a valuable English Introduction by Pt. Bhagvad Datta, B. A , 
I'^rice. -8- Ans. 

VII The Dathavamsa. Original Pali text in Devanagari cha., edited 
with iioten, intio., and English translation by Dr. B. C. Law, Ph, D. toge- 
ther wi'h a foreword by Dr. W. Stede PIi. D. It is an historical record of 
the incidents eonufcted with the tooth relic of Buddha. History of 
Ceylon wordd be incomplete without it, cloth 1925, Rs. 4. 

VIII Jaina Jaiakas being an English trans. of book I, canto I of Herna- 
candra’s Trishasthishh'ka and narrating the 12 previ ou3 lives of the first 
Tiithankara Lord Rishabha by Prof. Amnlyacharan, revised and edited 
with DOt( 8 and intro., by. B. D. Jain M. A. cloth, 1925, Rs. 4-8 

1 Isvara Oita translated iitto English for the first time by L. Kunnoo 
Mall M. A. Re. 1-8. 

OTHER VALUABLE BOOKS 

2 Carlyapitawa. Pali text in Devangari cha., edited with intro, etc 
by Dr. B. C. Law, Re. I. 

3 Ardha MagadhI Reader. Grammar of Ardha Magadhi, with selec- 
tions from texts and translation by B. D. Jain M. A. Price Rs. 3. 

4 Tantrik Order or the complete history of the Tantriks of India, 
with several interesting illustrations- Rs. 10. 

5 Kathaka Samhita edited by Dr. Schroeder, with index verborum 
complete in 4 parts, Rs 40. 

6 MaitrayfnI Samhlta edited by Dr. Schroeder, complete, 1924 
Rs 20. 

Besides the above we can supply all kinds of books relating to ancient 
India. 

Big Catalogue in which the prices of foreign books are greatly 
reduced is sent free on application. — Please apply to : — 

MOTILAL BAHARSI DAS 

Proprietors — The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot 
^ Said Alitha Street, LAHORE (India). 





